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THim 7IETS OF WOMAH. 


WOman ! blest partner of onr joys and woes ! — Sand. 

Blessing and blest wherever she goes. — Goiopet'. 

Eager to hope, but not less firm to bear. — Byron. 

O bom to smooth distress, and lighten care ;— Mr9. Barhatild. 
Profonnd as reason, and as justice dear ;— Savage. 

Yet suffering vice compels her tear.— Grahhe. 

Meekly to bear with wrong and cheer decay, — Mrs. Hemans. 

And wipe the mourner’s bitter tear away. — J. Grahame. 

O Woman ! woman ! thou art formed to bless; — J. Bird* 

For woman is all truth and steadfastness. — Ghaucer. 

Holy, divine, good, ai^able, or sweet, — Milton. 

Each softest, truest -nrtue there should meet.— Johnson. 

Women were made to give our eyes delight,— Young. 

So fond and true, so beautiful and bright. — Patterson. 

Yo watchful sprites that made e’en man your care,— T. Broum. 
You arc not free because you’re more than fair.— Efherege. 

Oh man ! how sublime—from Heaven his birth,— Buhoer. 

And you of man was made, man but of earth,— Bandolph. 

Gay smiles to comfort; April showers to move;— Parnell. 

The important businos.S-of.y.our'Kfe.is love;— Lyitleion. 

Here woman reignsythotliother,'daughter, wife— Montgomery. 
The loved and cherished idol of my Kfe.— Prentice. 

There is something in their hearts which passes speech,— Stonj, 
There i.s a charm ho vulgar mind can reach:— W. Allison. 

A rosebud set with a little w’ilful thorn;— Tennyson. 

Still shall your chai’ms my^foudest Uhemes adorn.— Jlillliouse. 
Sacred by birth and built by hiuitfs divine,— Dryden. 

Pure and unspotted as th’ ermine,— Devcnanl. 

Her worth, her wannth of heart let friendship say— Scoil. 

All my fortunes at thy foot I’ll lay.--Shakespere. 


Anon. 
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THE TOMEN OF INDIA 

^ AND 

/PIAT CAN BE DONE FOR THEM. 


“ Tlie woman’s cause is ma^ ; they rise or sink 
Toffetker, dwarfed or tfodfce, bond or free." 

^ 2V»ny«o)i. 

*' The longfer one Uvea, observes, and thinks, the more deeply does he feel the 
there is no community on tho faoe of the earth which suffers less from politior 
evils, and more from self-inflicted or self-accepted or self-created, and therefo 
avoidable evils, than the Hindu community 11»» 

Sir T. Madhava Sotr, E. C. S. 7 , 
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PREFACE. 




The following pages are intended primarily for educated Indians 
wlio are seeking the social and moral elevation of their country; 
and>3econdarily, for Europeans and Americans interested in the 
same cause. 

It will be seen that they consist largely of extracts. Foreigners, 
as a rule, have no access to Hindu home life: Indians must 
furnish the evidence regarding its character, and they are mainly 
quoted in proof of any statements made. 

The compiler has followed the course of an advocate in pleading 
a case before a court of_justice. He supports his arguments by 
references to such and such authorities. The continuity is thus 
broken; but it will weigh more with the judge than a mere rhetori¬ 
cal appeal. 

An attempt has been made to assist educated Hindus in forming 
their own judgments by laying before them the opinions expressed 
by some of the most intelligent of their countrymen. 

Referonces are given to the longer quotations. The following 
works, it will be seen, have chiefly furnished the materials : 

Child Widow, The. Sir W. W. Hunter. 

Daughters of India The. E. J. Robinson. Nisbet. 

Domestic Manners and Customs of Hindus, Ishuree Das. 

Education in Review of. Sir A. Croft. Calcutiu. 

Hindu Family, Essays on the. B. Mullick, Newman. 

Hindu Life, Sketches of. Devendra N. Das. Chapman and Hall. 

Hindus as they are, S. C. Bose. Newman. 

Indian Epic Poetry. Sir Monier Williams. Williams and Newgaio. 

Indian Evangelical Review. Traill, Calcutta. 

Indian Magazine, Kegan Paul, French & Co, 

Indo-Aryems, 2 Vols. Dr. Rajondralala Mitra. Newman. 

Infant Marriage and Enforced Widowhood. B. M. iMalabnri. 

Bombay. 

Do. Pavers rplatlng to. bcl. Recf.> ^ r4nT7 
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fice of Christianity on Women, Di\ Kay, Calcutta, 1859. 
as Christian College Magazine, Stock. *' 4 

jners and Customs of People of India, Dubois, Higginbotbam. 
Manu, Ordinances of, By Burnell. Triibner. 

Metrical Translations from Ike Sanshrit. Dr. J. Muir, Triibner. 
Position of Women in India, D. E. Gimi. Bonabay. 

Punjab Ladies^ Missionary Conference Report, 1882. 

Review of Hindu Law and Custom, Ri Ragoonatb Row, Higgin¬ 
botham. ^ 

Sanskrit Texts. Dr. J. Muir, Triibner. 

Speeches on Hindu Marriage Ciistoms. Calcutta. 

Tamil Wisdom, E. J. Robinson. Wesleyan Con. Office. 
Widows, Marriage of Hindu. Iswara Chandra Yidyasagara. Sans 
krit Press, Calcutta. 

Zenana Missions, Speech on. Sir Monier Williams, Seely, 

Indian Newspapers have also furnished many quotations. 


Madras, November, 1888. 


J. Muedoch, 
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THE WOMEN OF INDIA, 

AND 

WI-IAT CAJ^ BE DOiTE EOB THEM. 


INTRODUCTIOX. 

Some years ago, female education was the favourite subject of 
essays ; it was discussed in every debating society. The attention 
of educated Hindus is now largely transferred to politics. A sup¬ 
posed Golden Age is to be brought back by means of representative 
institutions. 

There is also a change in another respect. Formerly domestic 
reform” ^Ya 3 advocated. Now there is a spirit of false patriotism 
abroad, which extols everything Indian as excellence itself, and 
condemns everything foreign as the opposite. 

The outlook would be discouraging were it not that there is .a 
small band of enlightened men who are not satisfied with the 
present state of things, and are making earnest efforts to briug 
about a change. While friendly to the gradual introduction of 
representative government, they consider that there are otlier 
rofonns still more necessary for the woll-beiug of thu country. It 
is a hopeful sigu that The Uiuclu, tho most influeuiial Native journal 
in South India, ehould express sentiments like the following:— 
Supposing that we obtain to-morrow the full measure of 
liberty that we pray for, will that be enough to make the Indians 

morally as well as numerically a great nation j . Certain 

political privileges will not alone bring about this grand cou.sum- 
matioii: there must bo an earnest and steady work in the iicld 
of social os well as political reform. A radical change is necessary 

in nifuiy of our customs and institutions.But there is one 

^ vil which is a stambng hindrance to vetormb of every kind, 
and il that is rec'odicd "the natural aptitudes of the natiou will 
I’f'c ivc an unpacked stimulus towards developiaont in all 
dirt ctions. Wc meau tho present degraded condition of one 
women. W ^ do not -.ympathizo with those who o .iggrnite cni^ 
sociaj i^vih; iu order to impait importuyee lo fheirown .Miggo.-ffons. 
l’i:t it. will 1)0 no patrioti.mn but foolish and ruiuons vault v to r.s a rt 
tha> tvomoii v\ Indii’ arc* now n- tin’* eomlition which onahlrg ih.u.n 
iu other oountrio.'^ to c ler!: v,* .t iuilueuce tu the chunioiar on J hi * 
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on as well as of tie individual. Tlie hard and 
iSarriage laws, their secliisiou and their ignorance have i^ade 
them entirely unfit for the exi^che of. tluit'dev'^’n^ 
ing privilege which is theirs^ nature^ The character of the 

nation is formed by its youths, and the character of the youths 
is formed at home by their mothers. ... If onr country too 
should produce its patriots, warriors and statesmen, our mothers 
should receive a different training and should be given a differ¬ 
ent lot, from what are deemed to be appropriate to them at 
present. The kitchen would cease to be their world, the priests 
should cease to be their moral preceptors; cruel marriage laws 
should cease to rob them of their youth, and their minds should 
be opened by a high and liberal education. . . . Let all of us do our 
best to elevate their status by giving them a wider sphere of ex¬ 
perience, by making their lot less oppressive and more free, and by 
duly recognising their power in the formation of the character of the 
nation.” 28^A Sejpt. 1888, 


The following pages are, to a large extent, an expansion of the 
foregoing editorial, entering into details, and offering suggestions 
under each head. Opinions will differ with regard to some points ; 
but there are important changes which all intelligent men will deem 
to be necessary. 

As Europeans have few opportunities of becoming acquainted 
with Native home life, the quotations will, as far as possible, be 
made from Indian writers, well acquainted with the facts. 

Tho true friends of India” are not those who flatter her as 
perfect, and invent specious excuses for all her follies; but those 
who urge her onv/ard in the path of reform. No human being is 
perfect, and it would absurd to suppose that a nation of whom only 
one in 25 can road possesses that quality. 

^ Lvory enoouragemant should be given to those who are strug¬ 
gling agiuinet- fearful odds for the elevation of their country. All 
slioulfl do what tiioy can, oven though it were only like the little 
litjuinel uj the Indian legend, bringiug a handful oi sand for 
Knraa’s bridge. 


Main Aim of Paper.—The great object is not to discuss legisla¬ 
tive th-o’gh these are important in their- phitc-; but to 

tirvc; tin. re ’lirM’ to adopt certain measures in his own family f ar 
vdn. h the ‘Anocti^m oF Lovernraent is not ro(piiied. Thme io v., 
r>rr,rcrh tlial the way to cleanse a town for every man to 
: wpefs bcioiv: luM own door. If every Ivaad of a family acted o:o. 
this |>p:ne!pt{‘j tin; wh.'.vi wouhl soor: be reformed, 

'I'he Iropet’tancc of Home.—The v OOimon idea is tliat the rich 
t i -'J • oft( 0 ‘ th'* rnvmrFc is‘- the ease, Ar Aiyliae 

Pi’O v v > I ; I '^rho deepo., . .kio r is on .ni ant-iiiii,” Wenichv 
•'•‘oiirf-:u-/ '] <• t,.:}. i,inio in eo.i d-jl.'ruch :*■, • 
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INTEODUCTION. 

iiy cases, miserable men. Happiness depends far more upon 
the home than anytliing else, and it may be enjoyed by the poorest 
as well as by the richest. Burns, the Scottish poet, gives an 
exquisite picture of the domestic happiness of a poor labouring 
peasant. On his return home in the evening, his little children, 
with great noise and glee, come out to meet him ; his cottage 
is cleans he is welcomed by the smile of his wife; and with his 
infant prattling on his knee, he forgets all his cares and toil. 

Sir Monier Wilhams says : 


There exists no word that I know of in any Indian language exactly 
equivalent to that grand old Saxon monosyllable ‘home;’ that little 
word which is the key to our national greatness and prosperity. Certain¬ 
ly the word Zenana—meaning in Persian ‘ the place of women’—cannot 
pretend to stand for ‘ home’ any more than the Persian Mardana, ‘ the 
place of men’ can mean ‘ home.’ For home is not a mere collection of 
rooms, or even a mansion, however stately, where male relative.s are 
aggregated on one side, and female on the other; home is not a place 
where women merge their personal freedom and individuality in the 
personality of the men ; still less is home a place where husbands and 
wives do not work, talk, and eat together on terms of equality, or where 
daughters and child widows are kept in gross ignorance, and made to do 
the work of household drudges. Rather is it a hallowed place of rest 
and of trustful intercourse, where husbands and wives, brothers and 
Bisters, male and female relatives and friends, gather together round the 
same hearth in loving confidence and mutual dependence, each and all 
working together like the diHerently-formed limbs of one body, for the 
general good and for the glory of the great Creator who created them,.”* 


Not long ago Dewan Bahadnr R. Raghoonath Rao said mournfully 
at a public meeting iu Madras, IPc have now no homos,” 

Tt is admitted that the seclusion of women applies only to certain 
classes, and that Hindu families enjoy some amount of happiness. 
All that is urged is that changes might be made which would lessen 
the misery of ::ame members of the family, and greatly increase the 
happiness of others. 

The Position of Women a Test of Civilization, —When wo are 
seeking,'^ says Gladstone, to ascertain the measure of that con¬ 
ception which auy given race has formed of our nature, there is, 
perhaps, no single test so effective as the position which ita-signs to 
women. For, as the law of force is the law of the brute creation, 
BO, in proportion as he is under the yoke of that law, does 
man approximate to the brute; and in proportion, on tlie other 
hand, as he Ims escaped from its dominion, is ho ascondiug 
into the higher sphere of being, and claiming relationship with 
Deity/^ 

Amongst savages, women do all the Imrd work ; men, when they 


* J'.' OVeWt,., jq). 50. 51, 







THE WOHEN OF INDIA. 

^ , 

figliting or hunting, are smoking, drinking, or sleeping. 
The other extreme is in enlightened countries, where women are 
educated and treated with respect. The position of women in 
India, like the position of India in the scale of civilization, lies 
midway between these two extremes. 

An inquiry will now be made into the condition of Indian 
women, and the means which may be adopted for their improve¬ 
ment. 


WOMAN IN HINDU LITEEATURE. 

Some account of this will help to explain the condition of women 
in past times, as well as to show the influences which have contrib¬ 
uted to the present state of things. The field is of vast extent, 
much of it yet unexplored. Only a few extracts, believed to be 
typical, can be given. Hindu literature, however, bristles with 
contradictions, and possibly other passages might be quoted of a 
directly opposite character. 

The Vedas.—Dr. Muir, in his Sanslcrit Texts, does not point out 
any hymns going into detail regarding the position of women : it 
can be inferred only from incidental references. He says, There 
are in the hymns traces of the existence of polygamy, though it was 
no doubt the exception and monogamy the rule.” A Eishi is 
mentioned who marned all at once ten damsels. Polyandry seems 
also to have known, though probably rare. The two Asvins had one 
wife. 

Dr. Muir quotes the words, Happy is the female, who is hand¬ 
some; she himself loves (or chooses) her friend among the people.^' 
Ho adds, May we not infer from this passage that fre edom of 
choice in the selection of their husbands was allowed, sometimes at 
least, to women in these times 

Weber says, “ As regards love, its tender ideal element is not very 
conspicuous; it rather bears throughout the stamp of an undisguised 
natural sensuality. Marriage is, however, held sacred; husband 
and wife are both rulers ot the house {dariij>aii), and approach tho 
guds in united prayer.'’^* 

Dr. Muir, referring to one of tho h 3 rmn writers, says, Tho general 
opinion (^f the poet’s contemporaries in regard to tho female sex 
appears to be intimated in the following words put into the month 
of Indra viii. 33, 17. : Tndru:; chnl ijlin tad ahravif, Htnyoh a^di^ijam 
maiwh I uto aha krotam rogh^nn | ^^ludra declared thai the mind of 
a woman v/as nugovcruable and In r temper fickle. 

The Ramayana.—iSita is the finest creation of Hindu poetry. 
She is rcfirest^ntt'd as a paragon of domestic virtue. Sir Munier 


« iii. e;/ ;/ of L-U:ra( i'C. p. HS, I SdUSrva Tcms, Vol. 7. p. m. 
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gives the following extracts from her pleadings to ac¬ 
company Rama into banishment: 


A wife must share her husband’s fate. IMy duty is to follow thee 
Where’er thou goest. Apart from thee, I would not dwell in heaven itself. 
Deserted by her lord, a wife is like a miserable corpse. 

Close as thy shadow would I cleave to thee in this life and hereafter. 

Thou art my king, my guide, my only refuge, my divinity. 

It is my fixed resolve to follow thee. If thou must wander forth 
Through thorny trackless forests, I will go before thee, treading down 
The prickly brambles to make smooth thy path. Walking before thee, I 
Shall feel no weariness; the forest-thorns will seem like silken robes ; 

The bed of leaves a couch of down. To me the shelter of thy presence 
la better far than stately places, and pat^udise itself. 

Protected by thy arm, gods, demons, men shall have no power to harm me. 
With thee i’ll live contentedly on roots and fruits. Sweet or not sweet. 

If given by thy hand, they will to mo be like the food of life. 

Ttonming with thee in desert wastes, a thousand years will be a day; 
Dwelling with thee, e’en boll itself would bo to nie a heaven of bliss.* 


The Mahabharata.—Dr. Muir gives several translations from this 
work in praise of women. The following are specimens : 


“The weary man whom toils oppress, 

When travelling through life’s wilderness, 
Finds in his spouse a place of rest. 

And there abides, refreshed and blest.” 


“Although with children bright it teems, 
And full of light and gladness seems, 

A man’s abode, without a wife, 

Is empty, lacks its real life. 

The housewife makes the house ; bereft 
Of her, a gloomy waste ’tis left.” 


“ Thou sayeat right;—for all the ills of life 
No cure exists, my fair one, like a wife.” 

The following extract, though giving women credit for great 
cleverness, is otherwise tar from laiulHtory ; 

“ Deep steeped in Macchiavcllian wilt s, 

"With those that smile a woman smiles, 

With those that weep dissolves in tours, 

The sad with words of comfort chcors, 

By loving tones the hostilc’gains, 

And thus firm hold on men attains,— 

Her action suiting well to all 
Th’ ocensions that can eVr bcfull. 

As words of truth slie praisoH lies, 

As arrant falsehood truth dccnes, 

And, mistress ol deceptive .sleight, 

Treats right as wiMiig, and wrong up right. 


Pj-'io JViui'-f,, p. 13. 





TEE WOMEN OP INDIA. 

All powers whicli wizard demons old, 

Of whom such wondrous tales are told, 

Displayed the gods themselves to cheat, 

To blind, elude, and so defeat,— 

Such fascinating powers we find 
In artful women all combined. 

So skilfully they men deceive, 

So well their viewless nets can weave, 

That few whom once these syrens clasp, 

Can soon escape their magic grasp. 

Yet, once their earlier ardour cooled, 

They jilt the men they’ve thus befooled; 

And fickly newer-objects seek 
To suit their changing passion’s freak. 

Such charmers well to guide and guard. 

For men muvSt prove a task too hard.”* 

Dr. Muir says, '‘The Svayamvara, or selection of their own 
hu.sbands by king^s daughters, appears, from the Mahabharata, to 
have been a common practice in later times. 

The women also were not secluded as they are now. Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, in his Indo-Aryans, gives an account of an 
" ludiau Picnic,'^ taken from the Harivansa Parva : 

“ It depicts a state of society so entirely difierent from what we are 
familiar with in the present day, or in the later Sanskrit literature, that 
one is almost tempted to imagine that the people who took parts in it 
were some sea-kings of Norway, or Teuton knights carousing after a fight; 
and not Hindus ; and yet, if the Sastras are to be believed they were the 
Hindus of Hindus. The two most prominent characters among them being 
IK) lesK than incarnations of the Divinity, and another a holy sage, who 
had abjured the world fur constant communication with his Maker, and 
whose law-treati.se (^Narada Sanhita) still governs the conscience of the 
people. 

** The scene of the Picnic was Pindaraka, a watering place on the west 
coast of Guzarat, near Dvarka. It is described as a tirtha or sacred pool, 
and the trip to it is called tirtha-yatra\ or a pilgrimage to a hol^' place. 
The party headed by Baladeva, Kri.shna, and Arjuna, is.sued forth with 
their families and thousands of courtezans; spent the day in bathing, 
feasting, drinking, singing, and dancing ; and returned home without 
performing any of the numerous rites and ceremonies which pilgrims are 
bound l)y the Sastras to attend to at sacred places.” 

“ Fitnily women and prostit^utes freely joined the men in their 
haccMiinalian orgies, and the poet who records their deeds, seems to take 
deligl'it in pointing how some tottered, and others fell, and others became 
rcckioss.’'-f* 

Woinaain Mauu’s Code. —Thin contains fiille.st details re- 


* T-iuu^litUoivi S'.r;: D n'r/ -, p|.. 

f Vol. I. pp. 124, 425. 
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WOMAN IN HINDU LITEEATUEE. 

/the position of women in ancient times, 
below : 

^ ^rnento he Boitoured: 55. Women are to be liononred and adorned 
bj fatheis and brothers, by husbands, as also by brothers-in-law who 
desire much prosperity. 

thev the gods rejoice; but where 

honoured, there all rites are fruitless. 

grieve, that family quickly perishes; but wliere 
they do not grieve, that (family) ever prospers. 

T.v^r>‘ which women, not honoured, curse, those, as if bbVhted 

by^magic, perish utterly. > unj^nica 

fbereforc they are ever to be honoured at ceremonies and 
WaK with ornaments, clothes, and food, by men tvho desire Tealth.” 

tvmti!^ adornment, desire 

Creator) ordaLiSr^ror'lX^V”:’""" 

The first three imply love of sleep, laziness, and vanity. 

Trowen aheays to he under Control.—Hav and nio-lif 
be kept.by the male members of the famil^ in a Zfte oIXLXZ" 
tbeCand’s powtr. too devoted they should be restraiLd under 

.on?vf childhood, the husband guards them in 

»• ■» i» ° 

ABtisland should mt eat with Ms wife.~One should not eat -nith 
L^. iv!^! yawning, or sitting at her 

l,.5r’ “i A wife, son, slave, pnpil, and own 

or a tmt °0 caul ■“ ^ committed bruits, be beaten with a cord 

shMid nmitn (only), never on a noble part: if one 

a thief. Vlll. ' 299 ,*^*"‘*’ "'“"“‘I “'cur the sin of 

At a meeting in Calcntta on “ Hindu Marriage Customs » » 
Bpeaker quoted Mann as ying down the rule, “ fc^trike not, even 
with a blossom a wito guilty of a hundred faults.’' Ko refermroo 

Tthf abo;-o. ^ ‘‘ “ contradS 

The like the Wife's God.-Thongh of had conduct or debauch. 

Servian r*" devoid of (good) qualities, a husband must ahvrvs bo 
serred hko a god by a good wife, IX, 154. must aiw..3« ho 
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ceremony for women should be (accompanied) by 
rriage),—with these words the rule of right is fixed ; for 
women being weak creatures, and Iiaviug no (share in the) 'mantrasj 
are falsehood itself. So stands the law. IX. 18. e* 


It is the duty of women, however, to tend the sacred fire. 

Other quotations will be'made from Mann with regard to mar¬ 
riage and widowhood. 


Skanda Parana : 

“ Let a wife who wishes to perform sacred oblatious, wash the feet 
of her loi'd, and drink the water: for a husband is to a wife greater than 
Siva or Vishnu. The husband is her god, her priest, and religion; 
wherefore abandoning everything else, she ought chiefly to worsliip her 
husband.^' IV. 85. 


Hindu Tales.— Professor Wilson says : 

“ The greater number of them turn upon the wickedness of women, 
the luxury, profligacy, treachery, the craft of the female sex. These 
attribiite.s uo doubt originate iu the feelings which have pervaded the 
East uiifavoiirable to the dignity of the female character; but we are 
not to miskike the language of satire or the licentiousness of wit for 
truth, or to suppose that the pictures which are thus given of the deprav¬ 
ity of women owe not much of their colouring to the malignity of men.’’* 
Books of Morals. —The following are a few extracts : 
mtopadesa. If there is no place, if there is no opportunity, if there is 
no man to solicit, O Narada, does the chastity of woman appear, p. 122. 

Neither shame, nor decorum, nor honesty, nor timidity, the want of 
a suitor is the sole cause of the chastity of woman.” p. 121. 

The appetite of woman is said to be twofold, their intellect fourfold, 
their craftness sixfold, and their desire eightfold, p. ll/.f 

NiH SintJuinmyii: One may trust deadly poison, a river, a hurricane, 
the beautiful large and fierce elephant, the tiger come for prey, tho 
angel of death, a thief, a savage, a murderer ; but if one trust a woman, 
wit hout, doubt ho must wander about the streets a beggar. 

Nifin>'ri: Though her husband be of surpa.ssing beauty, youthful, 
powerful in sung, of an aspect to i-avish the eyes of maidens, and uniting 
truth with courtesy in his pleasing address ; the heart of women will still 
be fi.xed on otliers. S2. 


Ciiral : Thi.s i.s said to be the work of a Jain. It is considered the 
standard treatise on morals in the Tamil country. 'Die tdiapter on 
'• The \V\«rth of a Helpmeet’’ is thus versifie^d by liobinsou :— 

Her ba.'-baiid’H me.ans her law of life, 

Who fits the house,—she is the wife. 

Tiio greatiies.s of tlie married state 
The wife Is, ur it is not great. 

What is there not, when sh's complete ? 

What ; ^ thcT O, when slio is not meet ? 

(Jn whiiL may nnne esteem be plaood 


«• Voh IV., ]). 11>. tJuhusoii ’0 Tninslatiou. 




^ENT EXCELLENCIES AND DEFECTS OF INDIAN WOilBN. 
,n faitliful woman fiiTuly chaste ? 

Instead of God, wlio, worship pays ‘ 

Her spotiRe, says “ Rain,” and heaven obe^^s. 

True wives unwearied shrink from blame, *. 

Their husbands cherish, and their fame. 

Of what avail are prisons barrM ? 

Their chastity is women’s guard. 

If women wifely bliss obtain, 

Great joy where dwell the gods they gain. 

With ill-famed wives, whom men deride,— 

Not theirs the lion-step of pride. 

With jewels of good children dress’d. 

Whose wives are blameless,—they are blcss’d. ’' 



Auveiyar, the Tamil poetess, says in the Attisudi, Do not listen . 
to the words of woman.^’ Hearing some lords of creation reviling 
the character of the ladies, she turned upon them with the ini- 
fmmjptu :— 

All women are good if let alone,— 

They are spoilt by those who rule them • 

And by men might a little sense bo shown, 

But the women so befool tbem.f 


PRESENT EXCELLENCIES AND DEFECTS OF 
INDIAN WOMEN. 


A teaclier in instructing bis pupils mentions tbeir good points 
by way of encouragement; but he directs their attention mainly 
to those of a contrary character, dwelling upon them that they 
may bo corrected. The same course must be followed in seeking 
the improvement of adults. It is to be remembered that the follow¬ 
ing remarks refer to Hindu women as a class. There arc educated 
Indian ladies to whom the bad points by no means apply. 

Excellencies. —Among them the following may be mentioned : 
paithfolness —Widows are placed under peculiar circum¬ 
stances of temptation, and there are conflicting opinions with 
regard to their chastity. Among the married women there are, of 
course, some who go astray; but, in general, Hindu women aro 
faithful to their husbands. There are exceptions, as tlio N.air 
women of Travancore, who are notoriously the opposite. On tho 
part of the men there is much greater laxity. 

Devotion to their Husbands.—The language of 8ita, already 
quoted, expresses in some measure tho feelings of Hindu wile. 
As a rule, she thinks lastly of herself. 

Affection for thoir Children.—This is perhaps tho most prominent 
feature (»f their character. By day, by night they are upon their 
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I is their good which is the main object of tlieir mulk 
J^AS^^^nces, fastiogs and penances. No labour is too severe, no 
sacrifice too great on their account. 

Attention to Household Duties.— Women of the upper classes 
are, some of them, great idlers; but, on the whole, Indian women 
are industrious. 

Sympathy for the Poor and Distressed.— Some Hindu women 
will never cook for the family without laying aside a handful of 
grain to be given in charity. A beggar at the door must fij’st be 
relieved before a woman can take her own meal. 

It must be confessed, however, that much of this charity is 
misdirected, going to encourage idleness and vice. 

Modesty.— In certain respects this is a marked feature, although 
it is conjoined with much of an opposite character as will hereafter 
be shown. 

Freedom from Crime.— Sir W. W. Hunter says : The proportion 
of female criminals to male criminals, or of female prisoners to 
male prisoners is a mere fraction in India to the proportion in Eng¬ 
land. Female drunkenness and the evils which attend upon female 
drunkenness are unknown in India.’^ 

Sir William adds: But these safeguards also act as restric¬ 
tions ; and the questions have arisen whether Indian •women do not 
purchase their safety at too high a price, and whether security is 
not now compatible with a larger measure of freedom.^' 

Defects. —These will be noticed more in detail, to aid in their 
correction. 

Ignorance.— This lies at the root of most of their failings. Were 
it removed, many of them would disappear. It affects the condi¬ 
tion of the whole country in vital respects. The reasons alleged 
for maintaining the present state of things, will be noticed under 
Female Education. 

Absorption with Trifles.— Pandit Sivanath Sastri says : 

Mark also the pettinesses, the littlenesses, and tho mean jealousies to 
which our women are subject, owing to their ignorance and seclusion. 
Their mental vision seldom extends much beyond the limits of their 
individual domestic concerns. They live and grow in total forgetful¬ 
ness of those large interests of humanity, a just coniprohonsion of ■vvhicli 
alone onfitles one to the dignity of manhood, and is the surest antidote 
to eveiy form of moannoss. Tho mean jralouHics of our women liavo 
ruined tlie peace of man}^ a household, have made enemies of brothers, 
and have caused in many cases the disruption of once united and happy 
families.*'* 


A Paasionfor Jewels. —Mr. S. C. Bose, rnfci ring to Indian women. 
Gays, The chief passion of their life is for tlie acquisition of 
OTuamentM.” "\V]icu they meet, they comp.are jcv/cls, giving to 

* Tn'iiuh I'laqazmc, p. 
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fit 


i^/Jealonsy and ill-feeling. A wife complains that she has not 
inany jewels as her sister who is married to a richer husband, 
and the poor man is so pestered, that, for the sake of peace, he 
spends on useless trinkets the money that he could ofcherwiso 
employ with great advantage. 

Upwards of 200 crores of rupees is sunk in je-wels. At 12 per 
ceut.j interest this would yield 24 crores a year—as much as the 
entire land tax. The craving for jewels is one of the chief causes 
of Indian poverty. 


A Eoman lady was once asked by another to show her jewels. 
Pointing to her two bright, well-educated boys, she said, These are 


my jewels.” 

False Modesty.— While it is admitted that there is a good deal of 
true modesty among tho w^omen, there is also much that is spurious. 

In their estimation a woman who has not seen the face of any 
other man than her husband, if such a thing be possible, is a 
prodigy of virtue.” Yet mauy women, who are so careful ^about 
veiling their faces, do not scruple to use among themselves the 
most filthy language. It is impossible to explain the vile expressions 
which a mother will sometimes use towards her daughter. 

Scolding Propensities.— Indian women are perhaps unrivalled in 
their powers for scolding. Buyers says, ‘^I have often seen a 
woman continue to pour forth volloy after volley of abuse on her 
husband for five or six hours, without, apparently, ever stopping 
to take breath, or being at a loss either for matter or for words. 
Nothing could equal her volubility, except it were his matchless 
power of endurance.” Women of tho lower orders often make 
the whole neighbourhood ring with their loud, virulent and obsceuo 
railings. Mr. Mullick .says, Nothing is so disgusting in females 
as their scolding propensities. To arrest this evil the Hindu suri-es 
havo prc^jCrib(nl a ritual called tho JUfodhii Suulirdjifi. Its essence 
consists in thu bestowal of small brass cups, filled with honey to 
Brahmans and priests. The young females hope that this act of 
charity would make them honey-tonguod.” 

There is, of course, more or less foul language among women in 
all countries. In England it is called Billingsgate, f?om a fish- 
market in London of this name, notorious for its ribaldry. 

The scolding of Hindu women is not confined to their husbands. 
Much more frequently it is exerted among themselves. For ^oino 
trilling cause, they give way to the vilest abuse. 

Inability to Train their ChUdren properly.— The formation of 
the elnldrou's character rests mainly with tho mother. “As tho 
twig IS bout the tree inclines,” or, as a Tamil proverb jmta it, “ As 
IS tho Miroad, smdi is the cloth; as is the uiolher, such is the child.” 
Instructioii la Hi’tor-lifo often fails to counteract ihe evil ot curly- 
acquired bsd habit ^ 
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“ Children are what their mothers are. 
fondest father’s wisest care 
Can fashion so the infant heart, 

As these creative beams that dart, 

With all their hopes and fears, upon 
The cradle of a sleeping son.” 

moral training, truthfulness should have the first place. 


An 


Indian lady writes : 

“There is nothing that shakes the child’s confidence in the mother so 
much as any attempt at deception or concealment on her part. How 
many of our foolish mothers, in order to keep the child quiet, will invent 
a story, will tell a falsehood ! which, however, the child soon finds 
nut, and what is the consequence ? The child mistrusts its mother, 
Icarus to disbelieve her, and will .often bluntly contradict her, saying an 
abrupt ‘ In o’ to her statements; whilst the silly mother, not knowing 
what harm she has done to her child, will turn round laughing to the 
other women, and say how clever and knowing her child is.” 

Mr. vSubha Ran gives the following illustration ; 

“ At tlic time when the child is first learning the meaning of * right’ 
and ‘ wrong,’ she is indiscriminate in shewing her approvals and dif.- 
apjuovals. If she is pleased, she smiles and pets the child, although it 
may have stolen some thing at the time. If she is angry, she thrashes 
the child for the very act, perhaps, at which she before smiled, IS ho 
does not understand the importance of haying complete control over her 
temper, of shewing her approval whenever the child docs what is right, 
and her disapproval wlienever it does what is wrong.’ * 

A Hindu mother screens the faults of her children, and keeps her 
linsbaud in ignorance of them. Sometimes, for this purpose, she 
loaches lier son to tell an untruth or commit an act of fraud. She 


stands in tlie way of the children being punished for their faults. 
The Indian lady, already quoted, mentions other objectionable 


practices : 

“ One is that of frightening little children. Here again there is false¬ 
hood brought in. How many devils are smnmoued up ! What forms arc 
given them ! And what grisly monsters arc made to lie in tho dark all 
night ready to swallow or harm the poor innocent little one ! All this a 
Hindu child {done knows and can tell. Fear, a kind of dread oi the 
unknown and iniseen, takes pOHSCS.sion of tho child. Imaguiation i.s 
f.tirrrd. Hideous, uncouth figures, in tho shape of dilTerenfc gods and 
devils, rise hoforo ihc child’s mind ; and the oiiild becomes over ready to 
listen io and believe all tho idle stories of every old dame. Thus the mind 
early loans on the side of superstition, and timidity and cowardice are 
the‘’results. And again, what can bo said of tho indulging, spoiling 
Lafchy.ti AvfuiaJ, whose srdo idea of ruling her children is by servile com- 
pliuuco with their demands ? Or of Sl<csh Aniinal, who allciJiately kcepa 


* Ti,.’ {'li is^idh ('infi u' Vol II. 0 . D25. 
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or piuiishing tlic child, ^vhicheYer she is most inc 



The use of obscene language has already been noticed. It is 
frightfully common in India, NafivePul)lic Opuiicni says : 

“ We havo not the consolation of flattering ourselves with the idea, 
that it is only the lowest classes of Hindus, the offsconring of society, 
that indulge in this habit, but we find that even men of respectability and 
of admitted worth, many times cross the bounds of decent speech, and 
launch into the most obscene invectives, that even Billingsgate would 


blush to hear.’* 

Children are very ready to pick up any terms of abuse they hear, 
but in India they are sometimes even taught them. Native Puhlic 
Opin ion says : 

“ It is with the greatest pain that we have witnessed some fond rela¬ 
tive unblushingly teach the prattling child to commence its innocent 
prattle with obscene words as if those unconscions poisoners are impatient 
to inculcate their vices to children, as if they arc in a hurry to see their 
• sins perpetuated in the rising generation as early as possible. The 
urchin instigated by the guardians of its life and honor, to try the 
experiment of abusing some brother or sister, in whose faces he finds 
he causes a pleasurable smile, is encouraged to continue the same; and 
as he grows older and older, he brings in, to the already acquired stock 
of obscene expressions, what he can produce from his vitiated mind, 
or culls brighter gems of the same from others ho comes in contact with.” 
23rd October, 1873. 

Mr. Mullick says that the grandmother makes her grandson 
learn a whole vocabulary of epithets and phrases of questionable 
decenev, and when he applies them to his parents in a half articu¬ 
late and half lisping manner, she is mightily glad. Should the 
young-parents attempt to check these infantine improprieties, she 
is sorely aunoyed.**t 

A good inoilu r can train her children to obedience without 
resorting to false fears, and she instils into their minds the great 
moral truths which should be their guide through life. Mr. Mullick, 
referring to Hindu children, says, It takes them ;scars to rid 
themselves of the ideas put into their head iii infancy ; but even 
hero the demolition is not thorough. Weakness, cowardice, timidity, 
and apathy, are not comph'tely eradicated, and some of their best 
facalties remain undeveloped.**}. 

I.ittle Moral Influence over their Husbands. Hindu has 

the following remarks on thi.s })oint : 

“ Tn no fionsQ can Pho be a/non/, to her Innsband. She is illiterate, 
nnd her oxperieneo of men and ihiiigs and her ability io advise her 
husband in laattera not eonuected with domestic life, are abaolutely nil. 


* Th, hi-rwv Ma. 15, 17, ^ Jhi: r-tiUu, p. -1':. 
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courage enough as her sisters of those days 
Qst the wrongs of her husband or against his evil 
ways. What Hindu w'omanin these days, will command the wisdom and 
boldness to address her husband in times of difficulty with which 
3akuntala addressed King Dushyanta when he declined to recognize her 
and her son ? When he refused to listen to her prayers, she appealed as 
tho highest authority to the voice of conscience in the following words: 

‘ If you think I am alone you do not know that wise man within your 
heart. He knows of your evil deed—in his sight you commit sin. A 
man who has committed sin may think that no one bmows it. The gods 
know it, and the old man within.’ This is not the language of a woman 
of the modern Hindu type, ignorant, timid, and fickle. Married before 
she acquired the age of discrimination to a boy of whose character and 
conduct nothing could bo known, she is a stranger to all virtues of youth 
as to the benefits of liberal education; knows no period of life between 
girlhood and womanhood, and is a premature victim to family cares 
and to the vagaries of her husband. She can neither resist adversity 
w'ith courage and dignity, nor remonstrate with effect against ill-treat¬ 
ment. In no sense is she a friend to her husband, much less can she help % 
him in crossing the ocean of worldly life, nor lead him to heaven.” July 
4th, 1888. 




^ possess 

dnstrate agab 


The highest service a wife can render to a husband is to stimiilato 
him to a course of noble conduct; but .here the failure is complete. 

Superstitions Beliefs. — According to Manu and theMahabharata^ 
a wife’s husband is her god, and she has nothing to do with relig¬ 
ion. Dr. Muir gives the following sentiment as found in both the 
Itiliasas : 

^ That wife to bliss celestial soars, 

Whose loving caro her lord delights, 

Although she shuns all holy rites, 

And never any god adores.”^ 

An '^Eminent Indian Gentleman,” at a meeting held in Calcutta 
OTi ''Hindu Marriage Customs,” said, "The ladies of our family 
ako come to learn and believe from their infancy that their husband.s 
.are the only beings on this earth whom they should look up to for 
their worldI 3 ' comfort, whom they should worship as their God, and 
that their onl)* bounden duty is to servo their husbands.”t 

Such is the tlrory, but 'practice is very different. In their w’ay, 
Hindu women tbo most religious creatures in the w^orld ; they 
aro a bundle of superstitions. They frighten their children by 
imaginary hobgoblins; they suffer tliomsolves in turn from super¬ 
stitious icais. Every phase of life—childhood, puberty, pregnancy, 
m.uturiry, widowhood, has its share of ceremouiea. They aro 
dcvotodl^^ attuchod to their husbands, and especially to their 
children. They will go to any expense and Euffer any inconve¬ 
nience and trouble for their sake. 
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do they rely for the health of their children ? Chiefi 
observances. A Bengali child was called by Lis 
mother TinJcori (three cowries). She did this with the idea that Xama, 
the god of death, would not care for paltry things such as three 
.. shells; but, to gratify his hunger after human lives, would direct 
his attention to those who bear grand names. 

A Hindu woman will not name her husband, she will not eat in 
his presence, she will not learn to read? under the idea that it 
would hasten his death. 

When children are very sick, Hindu mothers believe that it is 
caused by the displeasure of some god or goddess or by the in- 
fluoucG of some evil spirit. They will use medicines as far as they 
and thoir physicians know: but they trust largely to charms, to 
offerings, and vows. Sometimes a mother will vow to eat with her 
left hand till her child recovers ; sometimes she 'will promise a 
goat to a goddess if she will effect a cure. Dr. Kajendralala Mifra 
says there is scarcely a respectable house in all Bengal the 
• mistress of which has not at one time or other offered some of her 
blood to Kali in performance of a vow when a child was danger¬ 


ously ill. 

Priests frequently work upon the credulity of the women, and the 
latter are always ready to believe any story that the former may 
think it profitable to invent. Women are quite enthusiastic on this 
point, and though they are very obedient to tbeir husbands in other 
respects, yet in this matter husbands are quite unable to control 


them. 

This religion is practised, not with the hope of a future reward, 
but (with au expectation of good in this world. Hindu women, 
through their ignorance, are among the most fearful creatures on 
the face of the earth, and a great part of their religion proceeds 
from fear. 

Every educated man kuo^vs the worthlessness of charms and 
ceremonies for the prevention or cure of disease. A Hindu mother 
is afraid to have her child vaccinated, lest it should provoke the 
anger of Devi by interfering with her “ sport.’^ The surest course 
to avert sickness is to attend to the law's ol hc-alth, but of these sbo 


is totally ignorant. 

Hindu children imbibe most degrading iden i of religion. They 
SCO their mothers bow^ down to an object that can neither see n»>r 
hear, and from their t-o-liest years they aio ir.ught to follow their 
example. There is an ludiau proverb, Ai=> is the God so is the 
worshippvor.” Persons wdio worship sensiluss objects nx& apt to 
bceoiiio like thcui. 


Hindu chiltlren, iuatoad of being faiighL to look rq) to God as 
their gloving father in heaven always watchiug occr them, :rad 
whoso ear is ever open to their cry, imbibe the grossest polytheism 
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; while their religion is one mainly of fear and 

The great majority of the inhabitants of India/’ says Sir Monier 
Williams, ^^from the cradle to the burning ground, are haunted 
and oppressed by a perpetual dread of demons. They are firmly 
convinced that evil spirits of all kinds, from malignant fiends to 
merely mischievous imps and elves, are ever on the watch to harm, 
harass, and torment them, to cause plague, sickness, famine and 
disaster, to impede, injure, and mar every good work.^^ This 
demonophobia was learned from their ignorant mothers. 

The Escelioncies and Defects of India women have thus been 
briefly reviewed. 


The Cause of Female Degradation and its Consequences. 

Male Selfishness.—As is often the case, the strong have tyran¬ 
nised over the weak. The treatment of Hindu women is well 
expressed by Mr. D. E. Cimi: 

“We have not only enslaved them, but also impressed on them that it 
is derogatory to their true dignity to seek freedom. We have imposed 
our own opinions—selfish and interested—of their real dignity on them 
to such an extent that most of them believe that it really unsexes 
them to be any thing else but creatures ‘ of sufferance.’ From 
the remotest times we have been systematically tejiching the' sex 
that they are most virtuous when they surrender alb their rights, make 
no claims, and in every way submit themselves to the views and wishes, 
expressed and unexpressed, of their lord and master. In all ages and 
climes, tho soft pliant nature of women has been imposed on and abused. 
Man has moulded this nature for his own selfish purposes. Among other 
things, he ha.s made her so wanting in self-reliance that she cheerfully, 
even gladly, accepts tho position assigned to her, and not only asks no 
more than what the husband gives or wishes to give her, but considers it 
a sin to breathe a wish for more.” 

The most cruel invention of Brahmanism was to give a Hindu 
widow the id»)a that she would become pre-eminently virtuous 
by being burnt alive with the dead body of her husband. 

The most blasphemous claim of the men is to be troaiod as tho 
god of the women. It is true that they have not succeeded; but 
their guilt is all the same. 

.Mauu, indeed, give.; directions for the kind treatment of women * 
but even hero male selfishness is apparent r 

“ ^V’omon aro Uy bo honoured and adored by fathers apd brothers, by 
Jiimbands, or alno by brothers-in-law 7cho desiro m.v.ch lyrosperihj.^' 

Jfous'i:t which women, not honoured, curse, those, as if blighted by 

riii’gic, punsh 

“Therefore fliey arc ever he liononicdai cGrcmcrdes and festivals, 
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laments, clothes, and food, by ^nen who desire wealth’' 

; 69 . 

“ When women (are found) blest because of of springy worthy of honour, 
(‘true) lamps in the house, then there is not the slightest distinction in 
the homes (of men) between (them) and Happiness/’ IX. 20. 

Dr. Burnell remarks on the last quotation : “ The lofty sentiment 
is however restricted by the clause ‘because of offspring,’ which i,*^ 
the sole reason from the standpoint of the law book why women 
deserve honour.^’ The quotations from Book HI. bring forward 
a still lower motive—the “ desire of wealth.” 

Degradation of Hindu Men.—The well-known lines of Tennyson 
express the truth: 


“ The woman’s cause is man’s; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free.” 

Men in India have sought to degrade women, but they have boon 
dragged down to their level. There is a false idea among some 
Europeans that women in India are like slaves to theii* husbands; 
but often it is the very reverse. A Native Paper says that fho 
educated Hindu who roars like a lion at a public meeting, is tho 
meekest of meek little jackals in the presence of his womon-fblk at 
home. Another Native paper says, that “ The educated Native is 
nowhere so miserable and crestfallen, as in bis home, and by none 
is he BO much embarrassed as by hia female relations. His private 
life may be said to be at antipodes with his public career. A 
Demosthenes at Debating Societies, whose words tell as peals of 
thunder, a Luther in his public protestations against prevailing 
corruptions, a thorough-going Coclcncy in ideas and tastes, he is 
but a timid crouching Hindu in his homo, yielding unquostioxiiiig 
submission to tho ro<]uisifcion8 of a suporstitious family.” 

Hindus arc “hereditary bondsmen.” They are the victim- r.f 
a far more rigorous despotism than tho worst form of European 
tyranny. Tho despot, says Sir Monier Williams, ‘‘ is not a man, 
but a woman, and soraotiraea an old woman—and not seldom a 
very old woman. This homo despotism not unfroquontly centres- 
in BoniP grandmother or great-grandmother; or, if she doe? not 
rule openly, she is tho secret wire-puller. She gives tho impulse to 
the wliolo machinery, to the wheel within wheel of the household 
machine, swaying it in ono direction or the other, according lo ))or 
own peculiar bias of character; and that bias, too often, nlas I sots, 
in tho wrong direaction.”* ' 


Mr. M, Kangnchari says : 

Aa affuira now stand in our society, everybody knows porfoctly well 
ilip iidhieiico of our gi aiulniotlicrs iu Ghockiiig all reform and iuscrupn- 
Jt)Ufily profit i ving n11 absurd and ridicnlously stupid snpcistUionM. In 
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g^^etween. wisdom and prejudice, between knowledo-’^and 
the Hindu grandmother often proves successful; and so 
tenacious is she that she can be conquered only by death.”* 

J^e educated Hindu squanders money in ways which he kno.vs 
to be idiotic, he joins in idolatrous ceremonies in which he 
thoroughly disbelieves, simply because he is under the sway of 
^norant women. The grandmother is the true Kaiser-i-Hind or 
Empress of India. 


Satisfaction with the Pbesent State op Things. 

At the meeting of Eminent Indian Gentlemen^' held in Calcutta 
on “Hindu Marriage Customs'" one speaker, an M. A., said : “In 
fact the conjugal bliss in a Hindu family; is as perfect as possible. 
Of course, under this head, I do not mean those m’en who have been 
reformed and remodelled by the English education'. ^ Hmean only 
those who are not brought-up in English education,"t 
•Another speaker sar^'that Englishmen, from'their ignorance) 
^ do not at all know the peace, the purity, the happiness that reign 
in our society, and li'ence they grieve and' are surprised. If they 
had enjoyed but for twenty-fonr hours the sight of the pleasant 
flowers and lilies that adorn our society, they would never have 
tried to pluck them, and bring in filth and mud in their place.^J 
The greatest savages, like some “Eminent Indian Gentlemen," 
are quite contented with their present condition. • This, however, is 
one of its worst features. Sir Stuarl Bayloy, the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, referred to “ that.fatal feeling of contentment 
with the existing order of things in Hindu society which is the worst 
foe of progress." The Hmda puts it some more strongly: The con¬ 
tentment of our people is the result of moral death during centuries.” 

Hindu women also, as a class, think that they have nothino* to 
coinplain of, and they are perfectly satisfied. The iron has entered 
their soul. The depth of their degradation is that they' do not 
know that they are degraded. Like prisoners long confined in a 
jail, they have no desire for freedom. ; ■' 

dho fact is that most so-called educated Hindus arc not educated 
in the true andfull sense of the word ; they have looked to education 
simply as a means of tomporal advancement, and havo therefore 
cramrned ^to pas.s certain e.xxt'minations. IMr. H. J. y. Cotton truly 
says in Neio India “ Collegiate/-impressions are at present like 
a tinselled outdoor decoration discarded by their possessor as 
Eupoilludy in private." A recent wi-iter in llie Cahntta lirvlcw 
says : “ The student is a Hindu to tlie very innermost fibre, and the 
knowledge he has crammed is merely an instniini-uf of trade, and 
d^s not affect his character more than the tudour of hh clothes." 

♦ T/a- ChriMtiau CoHeQc Ma>jazinr, Vol.. IV. p. 02.'5. f Speeche:, p. 43. % iluJ. So. 
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Progress,—Ifc is satisfactory tliat there are some 
d^^Ti^re the views of the Eminent Indian Gentlemen w ose 
opinions ho.vo been quoted. Even the Chairman of the mee mg, 
barned Dr. Raiendralala Mitra, in bringing the proceedings to 
a close, said :— ’ 

“ I have another remark to make about the speeches. ^ 
in mo a sense of intense conservatism an excessive amoun 
unrelieved by any dissent. Every thing we have is good, anJ 
should bo done to disturb the status qu>o This consensus ° 

is doubtless gratifying to me as a Hindu; but it is not in accord ^vith the 
supreme law^of niture. There is nothing in status quo in the universe. 
Ch^go is the order of existence. The powers of 

they Will bring on change as time flows on, and we must, u ill we or nil c, 
yicid, and accommodate ourselves to our circiimstiinces and surrounding.. 
Our ancestor have done so all along, and we must do so likewise. 

Some of the means of progress will now be considered. 

FEMALE EDUCATfON. 


This lies at tbe root of all improvement. Its value, however, 
depends upon its quality, and the manner in which it is employed; 
it may be worse than useless, 

A Modem Idea.—Hindu literature mentions a few cases ot 
educated women. Mr. P. Chentsal Row, of Madras says, The 
names of Gargi and Savitri aro well known for their learning, the 
writings of Avvayar, Kalyanadevi, and Molli are still extant and 
admired.’^ Two works on mathematics and logic are popularly 
ascribed to Lilavati. Yagnavalkya is .said to have unfolded to his 
wife the mysteries of philosophy. Instances of another kind are 
also recorded. Durgavati led her arniy against Asuf Khan ; Cliand 
Sultana nobly defended Ahmadnagar; Tulsi Bai, tl)e favourite 
wife of JesAvant Rao, headed the Mahratta horse on her elephant. 
As it would be wrong to iufer from tbe latter that Hindu women 
generally fought as soldiers, so it is illogical to supposi* that lomalo 
education was general at any period in the history of India. Parna- 
bai, the Sanskrit scholar of the presont day, is an example. In 
like manner, learned men in former times occasionally taught their 

wives and daughters. . i d i 

^ilanu’s Code forbids women, like the Sudras, to be taught tho 
law or religious observances. Tho Bhagavat says : The Vedas 
are not even to be beard either by tlie servile class, women, or de¬ 
graded Brahmans.” The late Dr. K. M. Banerjea says : ‘bVs pro^ 
nunciation, grammar, versification, arithmetic, tS:c., w- ic included 
in the number of the Yedanga.s, nn almost insuperable barrier 
may’ be said to have been opposed to tho education ol budras and 
Avoinen.” 


pp. 85. 80. 
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classes who seem to havo been taught to read 
'^girls attached to the temples in South India, and some 
f ^Hnava female devotees in Bengal. The Report of tho Educa¬ 
tion Commission says: The idea of giving girls a school educa¬ 
tion, as a necessary part of their training for life, did not originate 
in India till quito within our own days.^^ (p. 522). 


Tho first girls* schools in India were opened by Christian Mission¬ 
aries, and it is they who initiated the movement in every province 
of the country. 


General Statistics of Female Education. —The early Statistical 
Abstracts** simply give the total number of pupils, without distin- ^ 
guishing the sexes. The first separate record the compiler has seen 
is for 1878. The progress since then is shown by the following 
table ;— 


1878 

1880 

1883 

1886 


Humber under Instruction. 
78,678 
107,151 
162,371 
213,428 


The Report of the Education Commission gives the Educational 
Oenans ot India in 1881, exclusive of Native States attached to 
certain Provinces and of British Burma. The portion relating to 
female education is as follows :— 



Total female 
population. 

TJnder instruction. 

Able to road and 
write, but nob un¬ 
der instruction. 

Peocoktion to 
I’ oTAL Population 

• 

Females un¬ 
der instruc¬ 
tion. 

o-tjS . 

'?a 3u.p 

CSw® c 

iii 

Maiirns 

15,719, 

39,104 

94,571 

1 in-193 

1 in 166 

TlomEa}',' JMtiiih Tor. ... 

7,950,696 

18,460 

32,648 

.. 131 

,, 214 

ilo. NJiliVC States ... 

y,J?68,894 

2,733 

5,115 

1232 

„ 655 


34,913,270 

85,760 

61,419 

976 

„ 568 

W. P. and Oudh ... 

21,195,313 

9,771 

21,590 

„ 2169 

981 

Paiijab, Jintinh Tt'r. 

8,640,384 

6,101 

8,107 

w 1416 

„ 1028 

fJuiitnil Pniviiicea do. ... 

1,879,356 

3,171 

4,187 

„ 1530 

„ 1165 

Asaam 

2,377.723 

1,068 

3,786 

„ 2226 

„ 1331 

Cooi'g 

77,863 

131 

356 

180 


Borars 

1,202,181 

356 

789 

„ 3630 

„ 1638 

Ajmir 

211,878 

245 

963 

„ 865 

220 


100,661,140 

117,200 

231,891 

1 

1 in 431 
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*is 1849 some of fclio young men in Bombay, conuectca 
v^e Elpbinstone Institution, bononrably distinguished them¬ 
selves in the cause of female education : 

“ They opened schools for girls and taught them. They prepared 
hooks adapted to the special requirements of the girls {_ they started a 
, monthly periodical so that the girls might he able to rmd it after they 
had left school. In all they did they had the sympathy and active co-opera¬ 
tion of their professors. Dr. Hcid was one of them, and ho helped them 
in a manner which the professors and pupils of the present day mi^ht 
lastly envy. Ho encouraged them with words like the followmg: x ou 
must endure for many a long day the reproaches and sneers of 
the ioTiorant and heartless. Instead ol sauntering quietly along tho 
broad'’highway of usage, you must brace your loius for a toilsome loumey 
and climb many a <jliat. Before all and above all, remember that you 
must always bo advancing. If you move not forward, you arc going 


backward.’ ^ 

Including all kinds of female education. Sir A. W. Croft says : 
^‘The Parsis are ahead, educating 70 per cent, of their girls* 
Europeans follow closely with 65 per cent. Kative Christian girls 
fall to 35 per cent., and Burmese still lower to 10 or 11 per cent,, 
though frW what is known of this last race it is probable that 
there is a good deal of female education in Burma which iiever 
enters into the returns. Sikhs show 2 per cent., while tho 
general body of the Hindu and Miihaujmadan population havo less 
than 1 per cent, of their girls at school. The percentage^ among 
Muhammadans would bo still less if schools of recognised instruc¬ 
tion were alone considered; but the proportion is brought up, as 
in the case of boys, by the largo number of Muhammadan girls 
that read the Koran in indigenous malclahs»^'\ 

Although tho number of females under instruction is still 
lamentabry small, it is so far satisfactory that it has incroasod 
from 78,678 in 1878 to 213,428 in 1886. 

Japan is far ahead of India with regard to femalo education. In. 
1880 there w’ore 3,119,423 males under instruction in India as 
compared with 213,428 females. Japan, with a population of 
38 millions, less than ono-fourth that of British India, had 2,328,418 
in school, including almost as many girls as boys. 


Hindu Objections to Eemai^e Education.—A few of those will be 
noticed. 

1. Its alleged TXselessness.-It is asked, What w ill women do ^ 
with it?'' They cannot becomo clerks and attend public offices. ^ 
Tho degrading ideas hold of education are thus shown. It in valned 
only as a moans of making money. A man will sometimes say, 


• A Oantwpoiuloiit hi Thu of htdin. 

t oj Edu,c(^^wt^. iu Indm ill p. 2S3. 
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(juld I continue my studies ? I think I have already , 

I am likely to get/^ Learniug is its own reward. Eight 
education will help a woman to bring up her children properly, 
which is of greater value than mere lakhs of rupees. 

2. It wouia cause the Neglect df Household Affairs.-^here is no 
doubt that home work is one of the first duties of a wife. Pood should 
bo nicely cooked, good order and cleanliness should be observed 
throughout the family. But an intelligent woman can get through 
her work faster aud better than one who is uneducated. At present 
much of the time of the women is spent in silly talk and squabbles, 
which might be more profitably devoted to reading. 

3 Women would he corrupted hy Indian Literature.—There is 
some force in this objection. Mr. Mullick says, It is lamentable 
that there should be very few books fit to be placed in our females 
bands As a rule, our standard books have much of the coarseness 
and indelicacy of thought and' expression, which should not be 
devoured by our daughters and sisters.”* 

Sir Monier Williams says : 

We must also make allowances for the difference in eastern manners; 
thonc^h after conceding a wide margin in this direction, it must he 
confesskl that tho disregard of all delicacy m laying hare the most 
revolting particulars of certain ancient legends which we now and then 
encounter in the Indian epics (jpspecially in the Mahabharata) is a serious 

blot.”t - . 

The late Eev. P. Percival, Professor of Vernacular Literature in 

the Presidency College, Madras, says : 

“ Romantic stories are treated so as to command admiration as far 
as richness of language and description are concerned, but not unfre- 
(incntly containing a vein whose tendency is essentially and grossly im¬ 
moral. 

“ It is not meant that the Hindus are exclusive in this sort of taste ; 
tho dramatists and novelists of Europe, even of England, furnish evi¬ 
dence to the contiary. But tho Hindu exceeds the W csterus in his utter 
transgression of all bounds of decency. No conception can be formed ot 
somo of tho productions of the Hindus; they are grossly extravagant in 
the fertility of licentiousness.”J 

Tho most popular tale in Beugali, Yidya SundaT, is marked by the 
above defect. Pandit Sivanath Sastri describes some of the educated - 
Beugali ladies as voracious readers of the novels and dramas of the 
time.” 

The remedy, however, is to provide wholesome^ literature not 
to keep the women from learning to read. This will form tho 
subject of a separate chapter. 

* The Uind i famili, p. 106. f Tndiah Poctrii, p. 41 ^of the Tc p, 122. 








PEilALE EDUCATION. 

70 Tild be Misused. — Some of tbe libellons represen ti 
tfen current in India have already been quoted. Mauu 
describes them as falsehood itself.’^ If women were educated, 
they would send letters making appointments, they would learn to 
use charms and poisons to destroy those whom they disliked. They 
are considered wicked enough already, and education would simply 
increase their power for mischief. Brahmans have said that to 
educate a woman is like putting a knife in the hand of a monkey 
The answer to this objection may best be given in the words 
Rai Bahadur P. Runganatham Mudeliyar, of Madras ; 

“ As to the doctrine that education is likely to lead women into evil 
doing, I can see no more sense in it than in the statement that it were 
better for a man to have had no legs to walk with, as a man’s legs might 
sometimes carry him into a ditch. And it is not the fault of the legs that 
the man tumbles into a ditch. Do those who maintain that education tends 
to make women wicked, also maintain that education has the same effect 
on men ? If not, why should it ho assumed that what is raeut for men is 
poison for women ? The truth is, that the doctrine that education exerts 
a deleterious influence on the moral character of women is a mere pretext 
for denying education to them, and for perpetuating the tyranny of the 
stronger over the weaker. I should count it a reproach to one’s manhood 
for one to say that education in itself has any tendency to weaken those 
female virtues of purity and modesty and sympathy and submissiveness 
for which Hindu women have always been remarkable. Far from weaken¬ 
ing these virtues, I sincerely believe that sound intellectual and moiid 
training will impart to them a new grace and sweetness. The love and 
fidelity of the Hindu wife is above all praise; but education will make 
this love sweeter and more refined, if not more devoted. The Hindu 
woman is characterised by genuine piety; but it is a piety made np of 
many spurions elements—fear and superstition and false notions.of 
religion. How is this genuine piety to be purged of tlie .spurious, of 
the baser elements of it, except by filling the mind and heart with true 
notions and lofty imaginings, and by arming women with those weapons 
of knowledge and reasoning with which they may kara as much of the 
mystery of the universe as it is given man to know ? The Hindu mother’s 
affection for her children is unquestionable ; but the affection of an igno¬ 
rant mother is likely to produce more harm than good. Sympathy for 
poor relations and general charity arc highly commendable ; hut indis¬ 
criminate charity—charity bestowed on the least deserving objects, charity 
of the sort which saves a man the trouble of helping himself—is worse 
than useless. But why need I multiply instances to show that every 
vi.t.no that the Hindu woman is known to possess will be rcniurl, puri¬ 
fied, strengthened, and expanded by a judicious system of education and 
di.soipline 

ti. The Women themselves do not desire it.—This is not surpris¬ 
ing. ^Ir. Miillick says, “ Woman was made ti> al)hor knowledge as 
an unraixod c\dl.” The idea has boen fostered that for a w^omun to 


* Indian Magazine, 1880, pp. 291, 295. 
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would cause the death of her husband and 
As already mentioned, the depth of the 
is that they do not feel it, that they are quite contented 
with their lot. Some of them when asked to learn to road will 
say, What! have I to become a writer? What! have I to go to 
offices V’ 


But it is the indifference of the men that is the chief cause of 
this want of desire on the part of the women. One has said. 
What is the use of my learning to read or to write ? I am only 
laughed at. My husband does not encourage me. No one seems to 
approve.^^ A Bengali lady had a desire to study. When the head 
of the household, her uncle-in-law, heard of it, he said, What a 
she-devil have I brought into the family! She will completely 
ruin us.^’ 


Mr. Chentsal Eao said at Madras : 

** Primarily, I hold our ‘educated men responsible for the ignorance 
of women. How many families are there not now in which the men are 
highly educated and the women left ignorant oven of the alphabet. 
Every educated man, at least every graduate of our University who has 
made a solemn promise at the University convocation to promote 
education, should take a vow to educate his wife, daughters, and 
sisters, and should consider it a disgrace to he at the head of a family 
wherein the ladies are uneducated and are unable to participate, at least 
to some extent, in his intellectual enjoyments.” 


There are other sad proofs of this lamentable indifference. The 
so-called educated men still squander their money on nautchos and 
empty show, while the support of female education is left to a very 
select few. 


Hindu women, as a rule, are devotedly attached to their husbands, 
luul if the latter were in earnest about female education, it would 
r^oon be secured. 

rani Bert, when I^Einister of Public Instruction in France, 
gaud : By educaUng a hoy you get an educated' individual^ hut 
hy educating a girl you get an (idxicated faaiUij 
remalo Ignorance the crowning device of Hindniam.— Brahmans 
.are certainly wi^’o in their generation. Until tho country began to 
bo a‘lGOted by VV'estern ideas, the whole people were under their 
3v/ay,—tljey wero regarded ns mortal gods on earth.^^ The 
{ntt<TS oi ensio which they had forged wero orized ua omam(?nta 
ol' gold, 'iffio r-lrongMi of tho system lay in the ignorance of the 
women, lu their simplicity, they v/ould swallow the most astound¬ 
ing fables regarding the powei ol their spiritual guides, and were 
';ag(T to i.'uvry our every '.aper.-Titio’i:. oh- erynneo which was enjoinud. 
Se loi'g as Hrrhiv . 0 ^ hi']'t H’-h eohi r the vomon, the rnon 
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> secure. We see this at present in the case even 
iSiby graduates, who conceal the heart of an atheist under the 
: an luolater, 

..tTS 

, husband aud wife becomes 

wfn 1 M l‘fe that it should bo othei-wise. But sbo 

abqnlnfnW^H ff husband’s ideas; she will not ruu in an 

stand no.L f^f ! «>!« 'vill judge tlnugs more from the same 

hi^rifn wfli harmouy with 

th^iniBuTiin h“t “■ '“f7®?K“g uompanijon ; she will have made 

„,.lo ‘ *7 whiob will enable Ins influence and aid to tell on her pro- 

gtess, and she will be better fitted for the training of her children. 

ne?s“ fhappiness and useful- 
noss of Indian women in former times, it does not follow that they suflico 
u der the present conditions, when a now line of education has moulded 

aS“ ^ I ° "1“ " ‘ and brothers, and when new 

spirations have been formed and new views are entertained. In India 
women have always exerted much sway over their family circle. If that 

cdne!;H';Vl fn f ’ be improved and elevated, 

i a Id h ^ "ell as for 

men, and must be freely supplied to them.”* 

Pandit Sivanath Sastri thus points out the baneful moral effects 

otyie marriage of educated men with illiterate women : 

Iguoranee of their wives does not allow them to regard them os 

v^thout “°"^1 ?0“P‘^o>ons, consequently their sexual redationship is 
without that elevating power and moral influence which true marria-o ' 
al^ys exercises on the mind. Very few people can justly apprel.end ?ho 
worn ° of tho social degradation caused by this contemplation of 

vomen, not as a rational and moral companion, but as an object of selfish 
pleimure. This low standard of conjugal life vitiates the very root of 
conjugal morality. Accordingly it is no wonder that tho state of conju- 
gal morality amongst our meu is, m many cases, deplorable.”t ^ 

The Education Needed. 

IV. education depends upon its character and employ- 

mav hp valuo-~niy it 

may be worse than useless. ^ 

amf ‘^°®plainfc regarding female education in Bengal; 
scorns to these schools suffer. Nobody 

bo foiliHved iiiTh° PUfticlo of thought on tho system of education to 
schools. In the abscnco of thoughtful guiclaiiee, 

V India.n llaj.i.inc, 1'- m», [.j,. 00. 61. 't Mrjn:inc, ISbi, pp. all, ai2. 
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in boys’ schools is bliudly followed ; and muclik 
tho girls is taught at the neglect of subjects that would be 
to these feminine learners.”* 


Mi\ Mullick quotes the following from Miss F. P. Cobbe: 

“ The making of a true home is really our peculiar and inalienable 
riglit—a right which no man can take from- us, for a man can no more 
make a homo than.a drone can make a hive. He can build a palace or 
a castle, but, poor creature ! be he wise as Solomon, or rich as Croesus, 
he cannot turn it into a home. It is a woman, and only a woman ; a 
woman all by herself if she likes and without any man to help her, who 
can turn a house into a home. Now if this bo the legitimate mission 
of woman and this be her monopoly, it ought to be seen how far tho 
education of a girl as if she w'as exactly a boy, would answer tho 
object which she must chiefly keep in view.”t 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Mubtusawmi Aiyar said at Madras: 

“ Another matter which requires attention is that the curriculum which 
is designed for girls should not be framed too much on the pattern of tho 
curriculum prescribed for boys. It should be specially adapted to the 
wants of women in life. It should embrace subjects of study which 
supply information useful to women in their several life relations. It is 
not enough that they learn to read and write and keep accounis, but it is 
also necessary that they should be enabled to lay in-a stock of knowledge 
which will be of service to them in managing the house’, in nursing rela¬ 
tions through illness, in bringing up and training children, in enforcing 
attention to cleanliness and to the laws of health, in rendering the homo 
neat and tidy, in imparting to the home life a tone of cheerful content¬ 
ment, in sustaining and raising that energy of female chameter wdiich 
creates a lovely and happy home out of bare competence, and in acquitting 
themselves well and honourably amidst all the vicissitudes of life as 
wives, daughters, and mothers. In proportion as education enhances 
their usefulness and value in life, it will secure a permanence in tho 
country. There is something which does not harmonise with conven¬ 
tional sentiment in designating the different stages of culture that 
attained by girls by tests devised for boys. I think this bad better 
be avoided, and the tests prescribed for and the certificates of proficiency 
issued to girls had better be differently designated.... The aggregate 
culture which is provided should represent what in our judgment marks 
a good housewife, an enlightened woman, and a friend of progress. 

With some exceptions, tliis adaptation of studies to the wants of 
women has been largely ignored even by English and American 
ladies engaged in female education. A Reading Book for advanced 
clas.ses in Girls’ Schools and for Zenanas was published about 
twenty years ago in the principal languages of India by tho 
Christian Vernacular Education Society. Several experienced 
ladies were consulted about the lessons on domestic economy, and 


* 'JV'C Indian n m2, p. :jir,. f Tko HhuU Family, p. 120. 
^ r.t tonal Indian A^socialiou, 1883, pp. 577, 578. 
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health were prepared or revised by medical missionaries. 
:ollowing is a classified list of the lessons : 


BELIGIOUS AND MORAL. 

Introductory Lesson. 

The Broad and the Narrow Way. 

The Use of Learning. 

The Looking Glass. 

The Best Ornaments. 

The Bible. 

The Boy and the Echo. 

Whom should we Worship ? 

Evil Speaking. 

What kind of Heart have you got ? 
Scolding Women. 

The Kedceraer. 

Omens. 

The Weddin" Garment. 

Lucky and unlucky Days. 

The Way to be Happy. 

Charms. 

The Ring. 

Marriage Cnstoms. 

The Golden Rule. 

Choice of a Husband. 

Eate. 

Duty to a Husband, Part I. 

The One Thing Needful. 

Duty to a Husband, Part II. 

Eamily Religion. 

Kindness among Neighbours. 

Daily Duties. 

Duty to the Poor. 

Condition of Women in Heathen Coun¬ 
tries. 

Good Management. 

The Influence of Women. 

Getting into Debt. 

Benefits of Affliction. 

Sti'ength for Duty. 

Old and New Houses. 

ON UEALTU. 

Health and Sickness. 

The Damp House. 

Contrasted Cottages. 

Vaccination. 

Bathijig. 

Clennliness. » 

Pure Air. 

Pood and Water. 

Attimding the Sick. 

Modicinc. 


Worms, Itch, &c. 

Measles, Hooping Cough, &c. 

Colds, Fever and Rheumatism. 
Diarrhoea, Dysentery and Cholera. 
Madness. 

Sore Eyes, Bums, Wounds. 

Poisons and Drowning, 

THE RELIGIOUS AND MORAL 
TRAINING OP CHILDREN, 

Example better than Precept. 
Obedience. 

The Way of teaching Children to Cry. 
Rewarding and Punishing Children. 
Truth and Sincerity. 

Justice and Honesty. 

Good Temper. 

Brothers and Sisters. 

Amusements of Children. 

Bad Companions. 

Sins of the Tongue. 

Industry, 

Caste. 

Kindness of Disposition. 

Teaching about God. 

Teaching about Christ. 

Teaching Children to Pray, <fec. 
Times for Religious Teaching. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

On Changing the Shape of the Body. 
Furniture. 

Lessons from Flowers. 

Sowing and Washing, 

Food. 

Condiments. 

Food of different Nations. 

The Price of Grain. 

Clothing. 

Books and Printing, 

Travelling by Land. 

Travelling by Water. 

Balloons and Diving Bells. 

Modes of Measuring Time. 

Light. 

Microscope and Telescope. 

The Electric Telegraph. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoos. 

The Stars. 


The resulta have been most disheartening. The need of such 
lessons never .seojns to have ontored the miiuU of most ladies. The 
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tLese years liad a very limited circulation. ^ 

&o:^^^riter, A. L. 0. E., prepared another work, more elementary, 
hut it has also had a small sale. 

It is so far satisfactory that the want is beginning to be felt. 
At the Punjab Ladies^ Missionary Conference, held in 1882, Miss 
Greenfield read a paper on Educational Literature,” in which the 
following remark is made:— 

“ No sooner does the new-comer enter on zenana or school work, than 
the question arises, ‘ What books shall I use And much of the 
success of her work will depend on a wise choice.” 

Miss Greenfield further adds :— 

“ First of all we want...a special series of books for girls, which should 
bo composed of a carefully gin-duated course of lessons comprising moral 
and religious teaching, lessons on sanitary arrangements, household 
management, common objects, geography, history, arithmetic and letter- 
writing : 

“ Then we want more books for our advanced pupils: history, geography, 
sketches from Nature, poetry—something elevating and refining. It 
seems to me useless to teach a woman to read fluently, if you have 
nothing to put into her hands to read after all.”* 

At the second Ladies’ Conference, held in 1888, it was found that 
little or no progress had been made in the direction indicated. 
Miss Wanton, of Amritsar, was asked to prepare a Series of Beading 
Books for Girls’ Schools and Zenanas, and a circular was issued to 
ladies in the Punjab inviting suggestions. This will probably be 
the basis of a new Series to be published by the Christian 
Vernacular Education Society. 

Indian Educational Codes are beginning to recognise Hygiene 
and Domestic Economy as subjects. The standards for girls should 
be further developed. In Arithmetic and Grammar, less should be 
expected from girls than from boys. 

Religious Teaching. — Above all, female education should be per¬ 
vaded by a religions spirit. Missionary ladies teach Scripture 
stories and the Bible; but sometimes, especially in Bengal, there 
is great carelessness about what, in school language, are called 

Headers.” 

The Bornoporichoy is the elementary reading book principally 
used in Bengal. The two parts contain 67 pages. Throughout 
the whole, there docs not seem to be a single allusion to God or a 
future state. The grand argument against telli^jg lies or using bad 
words is, that a boy will be disliked by others if he does. The 
Siindaij Mirror tlius notices them:— 

“ Wo decifietlly object to the touo of the Bengali primers used in our 
Schools. We are soriy to say these hooks totally eschew the religious 


* iU'i'urt of Pit ;t jab Ldih'p^' Jil a iy Confcrcncet pp. 70, 72, 
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of morality, so much so that the word God is uot to he 

It follows from this that boys of five to eight years of age 
are kept in woful ignorance of such a Being as God; and strange to 
bay it is these books which are used as texts wherever the Bengali 
langnago is taught.” Jan. 4th, 1880. 


The BornoporicJioy is often followed by the Bodhodoy, based on 
The Rudiments of Knowledge, published by Messrs. Chambers i but 
the Bengali translation is mutilated as described below. 

The original contains the following 

“ It is our duty to love God and to pray to Him, and thank Him for 
all His mercies.” 


This is omitted, Tlie original contains the following 

“When a body is dead, all its life is gone. It cannot see or feel, or 
move; it is an inanimate object, and is so unpleasing to look upon, that 
it is buiied in the ground where it rots into dust, and is no more seen 
on earth. Bub although the bodies of mankind die and are buried, thetf 
have SOULS which live for ever, and which are given up to God tcho cave 
thenir • if I' y 

The passage in italics, referring to a future state, has been 
omitted. The translation merely states that the body is buried or 
burned on the funeral pile. The original contains the following:— 

“ Mankind arc called rational or reasoning beings, in consequence of 
having minds to reflect on what they see and do. They are also called 
responsible or accountable beings, because they have souls, which are 
accountable to God for actions done during life. But none of the lower 
animals are rational or accountable beings. They have not souls to bo 
accountable, nor minds capable of thinking. They do not know right 
from wrong. When a beast dies it perishes for ever.” 

The above clearly points out the distinction between men and 
brutes. The latter perish for ever at death; the former have souls 
and are responsible beings. The whole passage has been omitted. 

It will be seen that the mithor has deliberately struck out the 
injunction to worship God ; the moral teaching has no reference to 
God’s will, but simply to what people around would think or do; 
passages teaching the immortality of the soul, the responsibility 
of man and the difference between him and the brutes that perish, 
have been omitted. It is deeply to bo regretted that such books^ 
some years ago, were largely used even in Christian schools. It 
IS to be hoped that they have now been supciseded by others. They 
are unfit for all schools except those supported by atheists. 

The different Departments of Education will now bo noticed in 
more detail. 


Physical Education. 

By this is meant training the children so that they may be 
strot^g una hciUthy. As a i-ule, it receives atteutioi. from 
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and perverted ingenuity is employed to defeat the 
efforts of Nature or G-overnment sanitary rules. 

In consequence largely of tliis neglect, tlie deatli-rate in India ift 
1 ^ • .1 _ 1.1 _Morlvdca o.nil Rirmino-liam are nearlv 


in consequoLLuo ^xxio -.— - ^ 

much higher than iu England. Madras and Birmingham are nearly 
of the same size, each containing about four lakhs of inhabitants. 
The annual mortality in the former is about 15,600 a year 
against 8,000 in the latter—nearly twice as many.^ Among the 
Muhammadan women in Calcutta double the proportion of women 
die to the men; about half the children die within the first year, 
many of them within 15 days of birth. Why is this ? Because the 
women at childbirth are shut up in small rooms, with every open- 
ino* closed to prevent the entrance of fresh air. ^ Brides those who 
die, many persons are rendered sickly all their lives, bcicause in 
childhood they were brought up in defiance of sanitary rules. 

The first requisite to health is a supply of pure air. We can 
live for days without food, but without air we die in a few mmutes. 
Every body knows that we need air, but many think that any sort 
of air will do. This is a great mistake. The poor Muhammadan 
women and children, noticed above, were poisoned by foul air. 
In order to be healthy, the first need is plenty of fure air. 

The air in houses is spoiled, more or less, by people breathing, 
by fires, lamps, &c. It is purer outside. Hence children should 
s^nd part of their time out of doors. The air enters the lungs 
purifies the blood. It is plain that the more that enters, the 
better will the blood be purified. If we walk 3 miles an hour we 
take in about thrice as much air as if we were lying down; walk- 
ino- 4 miles an hour, we take in five times as much, 
l^ictures are given below of two English games. 



Skippinq-Eope. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 




a favourite game. It may be pla^^ed by oue girl or several, 
ot expeusive, and might easily bejntroduced in India. 


DRIVING A HOOP. 


This is excellent exercise in the open air, interesting to the ' 
child. It shows the freedom enjoyed by English girls and what 
lias contributed to their health. Under present circumstances, ir is 
nut proposed ioryirU in India, though it would be excellent for hoys. 
Active exercise strengthens the muscles, purifies the blood, and 
drives waste matter out of the body. We can take more food after 
exercise, and digest it better. 

Girls need open air exorcise just as much as boys. Those who 
lavo plenty of it, when they become mothers, have easy deliveiw, 
and their children are likely to be strung and healthy. 

- games for girls are generally not sufficiently active. Some 

1 the boys games might bo adopted with advantage. 

c ive sports, wliich a child takes up simply for pleasure, do 
more good than formal gymnastic exercises. Still, the latter arc 
also usetul. What arc called Action So.igs’^ should be introduced 
among young children. 
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Primary Education. 




Statistics.-In 1885-86 there were 122,498 pupils in 4,3^ 
Primary Schools for Girls, besides 88,922 girls in Boys’ Schools. 
Including both, Bengal had 75,835 under instruction; Mii^ras, 
45,553; Bombay, 42,347; Burma, 13,475, all epept 755 in Boys 
Schools ; the North-West Provinces, 9,573; Puniab, 9,573 ; Central 
Provinces, 5,061 ; Assam, 4,648.* 

A few suggestions will be offered under different heads. . 

Indigenous Edncation.-The system is very irrational. TOe 
children are generally made to learn the whole alphabet m order. 
They sing it like a song, over and over again, often without paying 
the slio-htest attention to the letters. Many of the books aftenvards 
read are in language unintelligible to the children, and no explana- 
tions are given or questions asked about the subject-matter. 

Eote-teaching is its characteristic. Lady Grant Duff admitted 
that “ In Europe we have constantly made the great, mistake ot 
neglecting to cultivate the powers of observation.” The remark 
applies with double force to India. The reasoning faculties also 
are not exercised. Indian children are naturally very bright; but, 
under such a course of training, their intellectual faculties are 
«tunted and they are injured for life. Many of the girls reported 
as under instruction in the North-West Provinces and the Punjab 
simply learn the Koran. Mrs. Winter says: “ In this part of ludia 
Mahomedan girls of the upper classes, when about five years of age, 
repeat the Bismillah and begin to learn the alphabet; after a year 
or so the Koran is commenced. Fancy our little children being 
put through the Hebrew Bible at seveii years of age, would they 
not ever after hate the very sight, of a book ?”t 

Introductory Exercises for Young Children.-Instead of begin¬ 
ning at once with reading, children will, in the end, learn much 
faster if the plan now to bo described be adopted. A German 
called Frmbel, drew attention to it in Europe under the taneitiil 
title of the Kindergarten, or Children’s Garden. He recommended 
a series of objects to be taught in succession. This system is^ too 
elaborate and expensive for ordinary use in India; but cheap 
substitutes will largely answer the same pui-pose. I ho following 


are easily procurable. i v • mi 

A Box of Lucifer Ma/rliW.—Bryant and May s are the best. Ihe 
ends dipped in tile composition should be cutoff. Each child should 
have a box. The following exercises may be employed. Arranging 
the sticks in a straiglit line ; as crosses + -P + ; Jis diagonals x x 
X ; as triangles AAA; as squares, large and small; as t he gronuci 


♦ Rir A. W. Cr^iftv Report, p. *2S0. 
f Allahahnd jJ/i C^oAfen'n'.t luB. 
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urprisinsT 


I lionse with openings for tlio doors, &c. Ifc is surp'i^ing 

__-- rticli may be done with tliis simple apparatus. 

Jlead.'f of different colours and sizes. Tamarind Seeds, ^-'c. —These 
can bo used like the matches, but additional forms, as circles, ovals, 
waved lines, are practicable. Colour and size are other new elements. 

__ I__ T* 1. • ^ 1 


^ -- j-'* Cl/1 C VLJICI U C W U11.'Ill tJ li I .'S. 

ihe beads may be arranged in alternate colours, or two may bo 


or one colour, followed by one of another; larger ones may bo 
placed at certain distances; aud the combinations are almost 
innumerable. 

Stringing beads in different ways on threads is another useful 
exercise in which children take great pleasure. 

Wooden Briclis of different sizes. —Boxes containing these may 
probably be obtained at the Presidency cities, but any carpenter 
can make what will answer the purpose. The previous objects 
could only be laid flat on the floor; bricks afford tho means of 
building little houses, &c. They cannot be broken like dolls 
and some other toys, and are an endless source of amusement. 

Slates.—~]ih.e children may first be taught to draw straight lines, 
^sses, triangles, &c., copying the arrangement of the matches. 
Waved lines, curves, &c., would form the next series of exercises. 

TeacMiig Beading.— Do not begin with the Alphabet. This is one 
great improvement in the modern system, although men of the old 
school consider it a defect. If a person has to learn the names of 
fl-fty different tiungs, his best plan is to learn a few of them at 
a time, and not go over the whole at once. 

Co-mmenco with a word of two letters, simple in shape, and one 
with whiv'li ther children are familiar. 

T^nmeaning combinatiofis 0 / letters are strictly to he avoided. IkV^rite 
the word in large letters. In English the word no is excellent 
to begin with.^ The teacher should pronounce tho word, the 
children repeating it. Attention should next be directed to tho 
letters. The children should bo asked their shapes; they should 
not be told. Tho powers of the letters should be given—not their 
names, as en, showing that when joined they make no. 

With very young children, it is a good plan to mako them 
place beads on the letters drawn on tho floor; but if they have 
had tho introductory exercises previously described, a child niav 
bo asked to write them on the black-board. The attempt shor.iii 
-lo critioiyed by the class, and after one or two others havo 
wiuten it Oil the black-board, all may write on their slates. 

word conliimiug two other simple letters should bt) similarly 
A 'on up, and so on till all the letters of the alphabet havo been 
mastLM'ed. It should then bo l-arnerl in oidmv 

Larg^ lettoi s printed rm cards, arc excellent. Tln^ children may 
c oxf'vcL’.rd 1,1 pieknjg out letters and in arranging them into words. 
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Zian alphabets contain, vowel combinations with — 

* These aro usually taught as if they were distinct 
. letterV, attempt is made to show the principle on which they 
are uniDo not begin with h combined in turn with all the 
vowels. Reverse the process. Teach a combined with the consonants, 
'Rising xvords. Show on the black-board that the vowel is not 
written after the consonant in its initial form, but in one much 
shortened. Give one or two examples and ask the children to write 
others. There are some anomalous forms. When the usual forms 
have been acquired, ask the children to write such letters. They 
will probably write them according to the common rule, after which 
the reason of the departure from it may be explained. 

A. sheet is sometimes printed with all the vowel combinations, 
but it is a dreadful task to learn it right through. It ^^Iso gets 
the children into the habit of reading without attending to the 
sense, which is one of the greatest defects in Native Education. 

Arithmetic.—Begin with objects and appeal to the senses. A 
child who may have a very confused idea of three added to four, 
who understands thoroughly how many three mangoes and four 
mangoes make. Speak of thinqs, place them before the children, 
and make them count them. 

M;iny schools in England have ball-frames for giving first lessons 
ill arithmetic for young children. The fingers form a good substi¬ 
tute, always available. To find out how many two and three make, 
let tlio children hold up two fingers of one hand and. three fingers 
of the other and rount ihem. 

Fractions may be explained by dividing an orange or semo other 
article before tho children. 

Object Lessons.—Until recently, education in Europe was con¬ 
fined, in a great measure, to studies by means of books. Pestalozzi 
has tho merit of directing attention likewise to the observation 
of objects or things. He urged that not merely description of 
objecU should bo ^-ead by tho children; but that, as far as pos- 
piblo, tho things themselves should be placed before the pupils 
and examined by their senses. The name ‘Mossons on objects is 
given to such instruction. 

Lessons on objects, besides communicating much valuable 
knowledge, train to habits of observation and stimulate to mental 
activity. 

If the objetil- itself cannot be obtained, a picture of it—'as of 
a tiger or crocodile—should be sbowm. 

Space do(ts nut permit further details to be given. The lndinn 
'Jrachcr’s Maivnfl gives pretty fnll directions about teaching tho 
dilTerruit brandies. 


.S J‘i MiS A. 'l'. .Si oti, Tnici/ D'-u>jL, lo l\ ;'.-frca, 1!At. 
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Mixed Schools. 

By these are meant schools in which boys and girls are taught 
together. Considering the seclusion of women in India, it is not 
surprising that, according to the Education Commission Reporf, 

There seems to be a general consensus of opinion among the 
witnesses examined by the Commission, that mixed schools are not 
suitable for this countryEv'en in France, Cousin wrote: “ Tlie 
objection to mixed schools is a wide-spread error which makes 
female education on a great scale an almost insoluble problem. 

For centuries mixed schools have been common in Scotland, and 
they are now very general in the United States. They arc 
beginning to be advocated in India. Sir A. W. Croft, Director of 
Public Instruction, Bengal, said at the annual meeting of the 
Indian Association in 1886 : 

“ \Vo must go on educating as many girls as wo can in the hope that, as 
education spreads, there may spring up an effective demand for female 
teachers, and in the further hope that iu the varied circumstances of 
native life and society, there may bo found an inerpasing number of 
young women willing to take the position of teachei’S and keep up a supply 
equal to the demand. Meanwhile we must go on as we are doing with 
male teachers and mixed schools; and in mixed schools in Bengal wo 
find a great advantage —chiefly this, that there is a spirit of robust 
emulation which springs np between the boys and the girls when they 
are taught the sunlu subjects together. The examinations and schohirships 
are open to all alike.. Girls in many parts are able to hold their 
own, and in some districts they are coming away at tlio head of the 
competition.”* 

Mco. Scott, after visiting a Parai Girls^ School in Bombay, w’rote 
as follows ; 

“ Another rule of the school is, that there must be only w'omen 
teachers ; not a single lesson is given by a man. This arrangemont is, of 
course, bad for the school. There is not a largo class of highly cducati'd 
Parsi women from which to select teachers; the liighcr education 
of woijien is a new thing still with them. There is no ‘ Purdali’ among 
no rule to PPcludo the women ; so one does not understand 
vvlij k.ssons may not bo given by male professors.**f 

Tho jlducollou Commission Report says that, in spite of tho 
popuJiir feuding, 'Vln some Proviimos, the girls found in lu>vs^ 
scliu(d;5 .iDiouur to many thousands.’'^ Sir A. W”. Croft }jas kiiully 
Ihivorn od Ulc* rompllor with the lollowing si.iti.'-tics from Ids recent 
Ri |)urG o:i I'ldneMtcjn : Froic lo81-H2 to lo8.j-S6, the nuinbor of 

^ V > ■ 13^- >?. iTO. ^ , IS^S. ,, ;lf>2 
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ading in mixed schools increased in all India (excluding 
from 42,000 to 86,000—a fact which I adduced as showing 
that the presence of young girls in boys’ schools did no great 
violence to native feeling. There was an increase in Bengal from 
23,000 to 35,000 ; in Madras from 14,000 to 22,000, and in Bombay 
from 4,000 to 17,000.” 

In the llcport of the Madras Director for 1886-7, it is said, Of 
the increase in the number of girls, nearly two-thirds appertained 
to boys’ schools and a third to girls’ schools proper.” 


QMie Indian Messengerj a Calcutta paper, has the following :— 

“ Wc do nob know whether all our x’eaders are aware of the fact that 
two Parsce ladies are now reading in the Free Church College, Bombay. 
AVe ai’o glad to Icaru from the Bomhay Ga^.ette that the presence of the 
ladies in the class has exerted a refining influence on the manners of the 160 
young men who form that class, besides there being a healthful compe¬ 
tition between the two sexes. Mixed education is a novel thing in this 
country ; hut it has been experimented upon on a large scale in America 
and has been found to be productive of nothing but very good results. 
In many of oiir primary schools it has begun to bo tried to a large extent. 
In many of our village Pu^saZas girls are admitted into boys’ scbools and 
in many schools tlie number of girls is daily increasing. In several 
places boys and girls have thoir separate classes within the same school¬ 
room. There is a demand for good education for boys, and accordingly 
the boys’ schools are of a better quality than girls’ schools, where there is 
no demand for substantial education. We attach another value to this 
mixed education. Fellowship in intellectual labour is oue of the best 
means of generating that true respect for each other in the opposite sexes 
which wo regard to be the best safeguard of female honor in society.” 
April 17th, 1886. 

Mixed schools arc recommended for milages for the following 
reasons : 


1. At present the desire for female education is confined to 
a Few. 


2. Thoro Is groat difficulty in getting foinalc teachers. Some 
of iliost* employed at present are very inefficient: tbcchildreu loam 
very little. A good, respected male teacher is much bettor. 

3. In many villages it is not easy to maintain even a school for 
buys : what hope is there of supporting a separate school for girls ? 

4. ]\]ixed schools would help tt> break down tbci system of 
secluding women—a groat evil. 

Teaching Needlework.—As it is'dosirable to teach girls nocdlc- 
worlr, the toacljor’s wife should, if po.ssiblf*, give instruction in this 
tluriiig y);i.rt of the day. Bringing a small .addilion to the income of 
the family, if it wvn*o prosiu'd upon teachers, they would, in courso 
of time, grt tln'ir \viv(b (pjalificd. 
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Secondary Female Education, 



Importance. —It must be allowed that, in many cases, especially 
in schools under Native management, female education is of little 
real value. The Director of the North-West Provinces says, 
^‘Amongst aided Vernacular primary schools we find a large number^ 
of girls nominally learning, but only five in every 100 getting 
beyond the lowest olasses.^^ Sir A. W. Croft says : There are not 
wanting indications, even in Bombay, of the slight, almost the un¬ 
real, character of the demand for female education. It seems not 
to be taken quite seriously; apparently in the belief that anything 
will do where girls are concerned. Parents often refuse*to provide 
their girls with slates and books, not on the ground of their poverty, 
but because they hold such expenditure to be useless.^’* 

It is true that some good is being done. E^andit Sivanath Sastri 
says, These girls’ schools, however badly managed, and however 
unsatisfactory as regards their teaching, serve one great purpose. 
They are silently habituating the people to the idea of educating 
their girls.”t 

A mother who has received even a smattering of education her¬ 
self will probably have some desire that her daughters should 
receive instruction. 

Still, the real objects of education cannot be secured unless it 
reaches a much higher standard. The progress made must be 
measured by secondary rather than by primary education. 

Statistics.—In 1885-6 there were 23,904 pupils under instruc¬ 
tion in 349 Secondary Schools for Girls,” besides 3,246 girls in 
Boys’ Schools. Of the 23,904, the number who studied English 
was 15,522, the studies of 8,382 wore confined to the vernacular. 
^Madras had 14,657 under instruction; Bengal, 4,815; Bombay, 
3,192 ; Burma, 1,922; the North-West Provinces, 1,668; Assam, 130. 

The number of female scholars in each stage of instruction 
was as follows: Collegiate, 35 ; High, 375 ; Middle, 4,339; Upper 
Priuiary, 15,641 ; Lower Primary (A) 132,020; Lower Primary (P) 
77.444; total 229,857. t 

TJie percentages wore as follows; 2 per cent, in the secondary 
stage, 7 per cent, in the upper primary, and 91 per cent, in the 
i(»w 0 r primary stage including 34 per cent, not reading print, § 

In the collegiate stage there were only 35 female students 
against 10,503 male students. 

TIjo nationalities must be borne in mind, or a very ciToneons 
idea will bo given of the progress of cducati-ju in secondary schools 
for girls. 


* pp. 287. 1882. p. 317. t /uj' p. 00.. 
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Census of 1881. 

Under InstvneW 

Speaking 

. 203,558 

9,000 

Native Christians 

. 1,659,076 * 

3,445 

Hindus . 

. 187,937,450 

1,755 

Muhammadans... 

. 50,121,587 

7 

Others . 

. 13,970,148 

1,379 


253,891,821 

15,586 


More than lialf the pupils, 9,000, consist of Europeans and 
Eurasians. Sir A. W. Croft says, The distaste of Hindus and 
Muhammadans for the advanced education of their girls is even 
more distinctly marked.... The vast Hindu population is represented 
by 1,755, and the Muhammadans by 7 only.^'J 

High Schools.—Secondary female education is chiefly in the 
hands of Christian Societies. Their schools are too numerous to be 
mentioned, and the main object is to show what has been done 
otherwise. 

Bcthune School, Calcutta .—This was founded and maintained for 
some time by Mr. Bethune. On his death, Lord Dalhonsie under¬ 
took its support while ho remained in India. It is now under 
Government. Sir A. W. Croft thus mentions it: 


“ In 1880 a noteworthy appointment was made by the Government of 
Bciigal. Miss Chandra Mukhi Bose, the first native lady in India to 
pass the Entrance examination, took the degree of M- A., with honors 
ill English in 1884, and was thereafter appointed teacher in the Bethune 
School in which she had been trained for her degree. In 1886 the Lady 
Superintendent of that institution retired, and Miss Bose was appointed 
to succeed her, being thus placed in educational and administrative 
cdiarge of an important college and school, with a full staff of professors 
and teacbei‘3, male and female, and with 142 girls on its rolls. 
BofsidoH male graduates for the college classes, she is assisted by 
Miss Kamiui Sen, B. a., also a former pupil of the institution.^^ 

Keshnb Cliiinder Sen established the Victoria College for Women 
in Calcutta, but details regarding it are not available. 

The Alexandra Institution, Bombay .—This was founded, many 
years ago, tlirougli the zeal of Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee. The Beport 
read iu 1888 gave the number of pupils as 79, their ages ranging 
from 0 to 27 years. All were Parsis. ISTo Hindu or MuhaminaJau 
girl iu the Bombay Prosideucy has yet passed the entrance exami¬ 
nation. 

Boona ,—This city hijs two High Schools for girls. The Yictoria 
High SchooP^ was established by Mrs. Sorabji, of Farsi de.scent. 


’ Tlio rmmbor id obtainf ti by deiluot big tiic ''Eniilidh-Kpi'tikiTig” from the Chrinf iaua. 
t Tlio number ut ']..)- in.-ir/toiloji in Native St-arrci is nut included, but it it; very .t-ioalb 
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i^istian by religion. She is assisted by her danglibek 
^rsHSdy graduate in Western India. In 1887 the number on the 
roll was 180. It is a mixed school of boys and girls comprising 
all nationalities—Europeans, Eurasians, Native Christians, Parsis, 
Jews, and Hindus. The ages of the pupils vary from 3 to 19 years. 


The “ Poona High School” was established in 1884. It began with' 28 
pupils. Last year the average number on the roll was 61'5 and the 
average attendance, 45-4. Out of 65 pupils at present on the roll, 43 are 
Hindus, 13 Jews, 7 Native Christians, and 2 Muhammadans. 45 are 
residents of Poona, and 16 are sent from out-stations. Of the latter 12 
lodge and board at the Boarding Establishment provided for them. 51 of 
the'^girls aro unmarried, 8 married, and G The average ago of 

the pupils i.s 12-4, the highest is 24 and Pj'o lowetf, 8, and there are so 
many as 24 above the age of 12, and^t above t.Q ago of 15. 28 are 
daughters, sisters or other relations rJi Government .^rvants; 11 aro of 
Government pensioners, 5 of Railwa^y servants, G of Alissivnary and private 
servants, 2 of merchants and trad-^^^9> ^ of teachers and professional men, 
and 3 of cultivators. 

The School is divided into P clas.ses, the pupils of wdiif^ have finished 
the first five Anglo-Vcrnacul standards, and there isajjxth preparatory 
class in wliich the studies cA the third Vernacular s^^ard aro revised 
and the younger girls bettr-^^* pepaved to enter upon tie studies of Anglo- 
Vernacular Standards. Tbf school course include,^ besides tlie usual 
school subjects of tlio A Vernacular standards,sewing and singing, 
whicli are tjingbt to tbf^ pupils of all the dieses, anc Sanskrit, sanitation, 
embroidery, drawing '^^^d instrumental music, wbiebare taught t-o tliose of 
the higher standard'^'^* Domestic management an< economy are practi¬ 
cal ly learnt in the Hr?use under^he-jiUacdiato supervision of 

the Lad}' SuperiT'*^*^^^®*'^ vrho stAVS on^jjj>pj>emises. 

Thirty-eight pupils pay a monthly schooling fee, which, accord- 

iiU'' to their varies in anioiin^^ from 4 annas to one ru])eo; 

18 of them are ?^Toodiary scholars who wp tho scholarships in competi¬ 
tive examination! a’j^ually. The stii/ends vary in value from Hs. 4 
to Rs. 12 per rncnl®™’ 

The expenditure during the^'t official year amounted to Rs. 13,553, 
out of which sum Rs. 9,889 paid by Go\crunient for teachers’ 
salaries and furniture, and Rs. 3;^o3 wo ihi expended by tho Society fi*om 
private funds on account of scholars’.*., s, special t- :ichers, serva)its, rent, 
Ijooks and prizes, increased accommodation for boarders and contingencies. 
At the end of March last, the baanco in hand of tho Society’s fund was 
Rs. i'l bJGl, of which -am Rs 112,225 were invested in Government 
Secnritie.s. About t\vo-tbirds of th Fund have been exprcH.sly givt'u l)y the 
donors for endowing scholarships and priz.,9, and aro not available for 
general purpo.-c.s. 


Tho report of tlio Inspector aid tho reniarks of visitors n,ro very 
emuplimcfntiiry. His llighnoiS the Thakiir Bahib of Gondal, 
utter highly commeudiujj^- tlio ^^liool, added, My only suggestion 
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special attention should be given to those subjects_ 

^to prove of practical use to the students in after-life/' 
ilris^ schools at present must largely follow the Code for boys. 
Some alterations have been made, but more are required. 

The foregoing account is abridged from a statement made to 
their Royal ISighnesses, the Duke and Duchess of Connaught. 

Madras .—Although liberal encouragements have been offered, no 
Hindu or Muhammadan girl has yet matriculated at the Madras 
Universitv. The Inspectress remarks that high schools for caste 
Hindu girls have not yet been found possible.^’ 

At the last meeting of the Madras Branch of the National Indian 
Association, Mr. S ^^amas a^my Mudaliar, M. a., b. l., made the 
following proposal’ 


“ As regards establishment oic a central institution the difficulties 
seem to be gre-^ blush, b,it they will disappear if we man¬ 

fully try to them. We can raise.requisite funds by appealing 
to the "ood generosity of all poi-gons interested in the cause of 

female^educatR^- object of the institution should be to give educa¬ 
tion of an advanl®^ our grown-up gir.ig .^}io }iave already received 

elementary s chools. They may simply 

receive the instruc i®^ given in it as day sch^la.rs, or permanently remain 
in it as hoarders. A-tteution should be paic in all cases to the religious 
and caste scruplespupils. Admission need not ho confined to 
young girls, but eve^ grown-up women ma^ bo aquiitted into it.’' 

Tlie late Madras'^^i^ecljor Public Instruction^ reviewing Mrs. 
Brander^s Report, ••The number of rich gi^qg at school was 

still quite insignificalh.”'*' Tl\® of a High fQj. g^qg 

greater in Madras than in Poona, and there is greats^ wealth for 
Its support. If any influertial Madrassee would take 
posal w.armly and porseveringly, the object would be ^Yho 

will be the Mauockjee Cursetjee of Madras. 

The compiler wrote to the Superintendent of ^^®Bethune School, 
Calcutta, meutiouing the Madras proposal, and asking for some 
information to serve as a gui.de; bu uo reply was rec(5ived. An 
application to the Dhector of '.PublhInstruction would secure the 
Boe^U’iil details. 


()lio (;l)stucle may be mentioned. Parents in Madrn’^’. would 
prefer tlieir childreirto be day-schola’S. Those living in the ramo 
(juarter might, arrange to have an omabus, wnth venotiaiis, to call in 
the morning at their houses to takj tho children to school, ...ml 
to briiig them bnek in the aftc'rnoni. Other cunvr.yancor; might 
al.so bo used. 'i ho will’' would provide tho way." 


^ m p. i}50, 
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QUESTIONS CONNECTED WITH SECONDARY EDUCATION. 
Questions connected with Secondary Education. 



With regard to Primary Female Educatiou^ all are very much 
agreed. On the other hand, there has been a good deal of con¬ 
troversy as to what Secondary Female Education should include. 
Two of the principal points in dispute will be noticed. 

The University Course.—The question is, Should young ladies bo 
encouraged to pass the usual University examinations ? 

In March. 1883, two Bengali ladies received the degree of B. A. 
in the University of Calcutta. They had to appear in gowm 
and bands, and the Vice-Chancellor in his address said ^that their 
admission as graduates would make that convocation a ^udrnark 
ill the educational history of India. He hoped ‘‘it ^ juld pave 
the way to a general recognition of the right of the women of this 
country to education, and the duty of the men of this country 
to provide it for them.^’ 

The remark was made in the Calcutta Missionary Conference, 

Every girl who takes a degree or even enters a university, raises 
the standard "nd proves the ^ssibility of female education to 
the iinbelievi U*opposers” 

University examinations give a necessary stimulus and prescribe 
a course of study, which are great advantages; but they have 
serious drawbacks. 

The Indian Universities were established on antiquated models. 
The remarks of Mr. Lowe, in 1867, with regard to Oxford, ap¬ 
plied to India i 

“I will now give you a ct '.loguo of things which a liighly-educatod 
man—one who may have received the best education at the highest pub¬ 
lic schools, or at Oxford—maybe in total ignorance of. Ho will probably 
know nothing of the anatomy of his own body. He will not have the 
slightest idea of the difference between the arteries and the veins, and he 
may not know whether the spleen is placed on the right or tlie left 
side of his spine. Ho may have no knowledge of the simplest truths of 
physics, or would not bo able to explain the barometer or theriiiornetei*. 
He knows nothing of the simplest laws of animal or vegetable life.” 

** With tho new world which chemistry is expanding before us_ 

with tho old world that geology hns called again into oxislenro— 
with the wonderful generalization with regard to plants and animals, and 
all those noble studie.s ami spec.iilalion^ wbich are the glory and distinc¬ 
tion and life-blood of tho time in w})ic.h we live, our youth remain, 
almost without exception, totally iguor:iut.”t 

b)omo impvovomonts have since been made in tin; Indian Univer¬ 
sity’^ courses; but it may still be (|ue.stioiied if they are the liest 
adapted tu ynoimg men,—certainly they are not the best for young 
women. 
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i4at defect of the University course is that the intelle^ 
riy ‘'stimulated, while the moral and religious faculties are 
dwarfed. Mr. F. H. Barrow, in a recent issue of the Calcutta 
Revieu'j maintains that neither literary nor scientific education has 
the slightest effect upon the moral or religious character, but that it 
leaves it entirely untouched. 

The compiler holds strongly that the University course should 
include Natural Theology, as in Paley^s work, aud a good Moral 
Text Book. The hitter should not discuss ethical theories,’’ but 
treat of practical duties. Agnostic influence may be still too strong 
to secure their introduction, but as the results of the present system 
further display themselves, a change may be made. 

Meanwhile, the Indian Universities, following the example of 
Cambridge, might have alternative subjects more suitable to 
women. The case of female medical students has specially to be 
considered. Hitherto one great obstacle to the higher education of 
women has been that it has led to nothing in the shape of emolu¬ 
ment, the grand motive power. The Countess of Uufferin s Fund 
will increase the demand for trained lady doctors. 

Educational service is another c for womet s work.’^ For 

this Departmental Tests’" might pr^. . sufficient standards. 

English versus Sanskrit.—Herbert Spencer has a chapter, What 
Knowledge is of most Worth — a question of great importance in 
marking out a course of instruction. A spirit of false patriotism 
encourages the study of Sanskrit even in some girls" schools. What 
are its results in the case of pandits, me ' who have been nourished 
on it all their lives ? They are full of ff je knowledge, self-conceit, 
the strongest opposers of every movement fitted to elevate the 
condition of India. As Sir H. S. Maine said in a Convocation 
Address at Calcutta; are we to teach that which is not true—false 
morality, false history, false philosophy, false physics 

Indian women are bigotedly superstitious. The study of Sanskrit 
W'ould tend to strengthen tho feeling. 

On tho other hand, English is the language of progress, it opens 
up a new w'orld, it affords access to all the treasures of knowdedge 
which have been accumulating in every country during tho past 
generations of mankind. 

It may bo said that both ought to be studied ; but this would lead 
to a smattering kno^vledge, of little real value. Each requires tho 
labour of years for its acquisition. 

Sir Monier Williams, referring to Ramabai, says: 


“Tho history of her case is instiiiclivo; ss showing that what is 
Y/auied in India is not too much learning and over-instruction for licr 
wojnoii, but ratlier co-ordinate cducriiou for- men and Y/ome-n. do 

not want Indian girls to 1)(; turned irdo hrigld blue ffinale Pandits any 
more than wo desire young Indian men (o t,c, turned into pedant ic prigs. 
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desire raannisb women any more than womanisli men. We 
desir^ the correlated education of each according to their respective 
spheres of duty, so that each may be a helpmeet for the other, in 
conformity with the true Christian ideal. We want Indian wives to be 
the complements of their husbands, and not mere supplements or appen¬ 
dices.”* 

English is greatly to be preferred to Sanskrit. The latter should 
be studied only in exceptional cases. 


Mission Boarding Schools. 

These have been carried on for many years in all parts of India. 
In 1881 there were 155 schools, with (5,879 pupils. On the whole, 
they have done much good, although, like all things humau, they 
are susceptible of improvement. 

Generally, speaking, the education given is chiefly through the 
vernacular ; but of late years, English, instruction in the piano, &c., 
have been added in several schools. Miss M. li. Greenfield, of 
Lndiana, in a paper read at the Conference of Lady Missionaries 
held at Amritsar, Punjab, complained that in some cases habits 
more expensive were acquired than the after-life of the pupils would 
permit: 

“ Everywhere there*is and probably will be, a demand for wives suit¬ 
able for (Shristian men in the humble walks of life; and nowhere are they 
to he found! Punjab Christians go to Delhi, Secundra or Bareilly to 
fin^ girls who are able and willing to undertake housekeeping on a 
moderate income. I have had several applications for wives during the 
last five years. * Not any of the new-fashioned girls’ is the burden of 
their cry. ‘ You have saved me from ruin,’ said a man whose sick wife I 
had been attending, ‘ if she had died, 1 could not have afforded to marry 
B. school giv\.* Girls, whose parents have brought up a large family on 
Bs. 15 a month, turn up their noses at a young man who has Us. 20 to 
start with. Why is this ? Because the habits they have acquired in school 
are more expensive than is warranted by their parents’ income, and will 
not allow them to come down and live in a style consistent with 
that income. I do not say that all the schools should bo carried 
on at ono rate, but that the expenses for each boarder should not 
bo above the average cost of home maintenance for such children, and 
that the girls should be fitted to marry men of the same social standing 
as their brothers. Instead of learning thrift and how^ to suit their wante 
to their income, they are, I fear, learning habits of self-iudulgcnce ; and 
the waTit of economy and forethought which w’o deplore in tlie present 
generation is likely to be increased tenfold in the coming ones. Almost 
imperceptibly wants are created and tastes ncqnii*cd, that it will be 
diificulfto satisfy. Tight-fitting jackets instead of loose ones, shortly 
after necessitate x/ay.'s. A priuces.s dress ncctls a at the hottrun 
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^-improver afc the back. A bit of laco at tb.e neck and 
anip(^xtra pay to the dhobi j and so it goes on, till the girls are fairly 
launched in the stream of European dress, and watch with keen intei’est 
the ever-varying shapes that form the prevailing ‘fashions.* In somo 
cases they are utterly itnfittod for returning to their own homes. One 
who was sent home for the holidays refused to sit with her parents, 
because they took their food in the usual native fashion instead of from a 
table. Besides the fact that the girls’ domestic lifo^ and habits ai’O not 
sucli as to make them economical house-wives, i.'^ it not true that tho 
prevalent idea among the girls is, tliat it is far better not to marry, that, 
by remaining single they may have a higher social position, and that 
in fact, tho one object of their education is to enable them to support 
themselves and live as ‘ Miss Sahibs’ ? , 

“Arc not ladies at the head of these schools, unwillingly perhaps, 
fostering the girls’ aversion to marriage, by the almost exclusive attention 
paid to intellectual development, to the injury of domestic training ? 


Miss Greenfield notices the difiiculties in tho way of making 
these schools really Missionary Institutions 

The first mentioned is, 

“ The demands of well-meaning, but ill-advised parents for^ everything 
English. English education, English clothing, English habits, are con- 
Bidered the high road to social distinction, large salaries, good appoint¬ 
ments j in a word, all that a native means by advance*” 

The second difficulty applies to schools for boys as well as to 
those for girls : 

“II. Government Grants.— Thesecondhindrance to any improvement, 
indeed one of the causes of the failnre of the schools from a ^lissionaryr 
point of view, is the deference shown to Goveimniciit Codes, in order 
to secure tho Government Grant-in-aid. For the moral, religious, domestic, 
or ]\[issionary aspects of the education given, the Government cannot bo 
expected to have any regard, bat they hold out a bait of money and 
something more than money, to schools that will accept their terms. 
Education, pic.sscd forward on tho Government lines, means larger grants, 
honorable mention in Educational Reports, distinction in examinations, 
and perhaps Government employment for distinguished scholars, rhere- 
foro tlio subjects Miat pay best must bo taught nnd English is well paid for. 
But this seems hardly .snlficicnt reason to govern thC style of education 
by a Missionary body in the name of religion.” 


Tlie third dimcuU.y is that tho Committees managing these schools 
are (.■omposod chioily of gcntleuieu. Tho fourth may bo given more 
in detail. 


“IV, X»ady Superintendents without expei’ience.—Tho fact that 
ladiiis scut, out from homo to take cluirge of thc3C schools are thrust, into 
tho work with no pivvioiis knowh.dgo c>t' tho coi;ntr)% the people, or tlicii* 
lunguage, and rarely Iirivo any opportunity of acquiring that knowledge. 
WcL’c tliG Home Committees to allow their ladies at least, two years for 
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f tlie language and tlie condition oE the heathen part 
before entering on tlie arduous duties of the Christian school, 
we should soon see great changes in the points under discussion.” 


Miss Greenfield makes another suggestion : 


“Bible in their own tongue.—Though to some it may seem an un¬ 
important matter, may I not suggest that the ladies in charge of such 
schools should acquire the vernacular sufficiently to give the Biblical 
instruction in the children’s native tongue ? The Bible in their own 
languatjej should be to them all that our English Bible is to us—‘ a lamp 
to our feet,’ ‘ The sword of the Spirit,’ ‘ the Word of God.’ They should be 
so thoroughly acquainted with it, either in the Roman cbanicter, or, better 
still, in one of the native charaoters, as to be able without difficulty to 
refer to any subject in the Old or Now Testaments, and should not think 
it an indignity to read a chapter in the Hindustani Bible. A little girl, 
not a very advanced scholar, was recently asked to read the chapter at 
family prayers at home; the one who nsuallj" read being ill. She replied, 
‘ Oh I can’t read that^ in my class we read the Bible in EnejUsh' ’’ 


The obstacle to this is that the ladies are generally set to full work 
at once, and do not study the vernaculars. 

Miss Greenfield’s remarks on the importance of Domestic Tram- 
ing have already been quoted. A Native Christian has turned his 
boarding school wife out of doors^ because she could not cook. The 
late Rev. P. P. Schaffter, of Tinnevelly, would nob allow a girl to 
leave his boarding school till she could prepare a curry to his 
satisfaction. A suitable matron should be appointed to a school; 
but servants should nob be employed—the elder girls should do 
all the work. 

Two Classes of Boarding Schools Needed.—Miss Greenfield qnito 
admits this. “ English education, fashions and custoins for those 
only whose parents can afford to pay for them, and will keep them 
up in their own houses. When they are prepared to do this, 
Christian schools can give it, without charging it on Mission funds. 

Wlietlior instruction should be given in the piano, is doubtful. 
Except in rare cases, the pupils will notmako any real progress, and 
the time of a lady supported by a Missionary Society should not be 
spout in such a way. On the other hand, singing should have an 
important place. The girls should learn both hymns, moral songs 
and nursery rhymes, which in after-life they might teach their 
child rcn. 

The late i\Irs. Weitbrochb, at the Mildinay i\Iis.sionary Oonrorcnce 
in 1878; expressed similar views to those iptoted from Miss Grton¬ 
field : 

“ riii'ongh w^ant of oomraunity of ideas on Christian femaln edneatmn, 
there ha.s been a waste oC Mission oiiCTgy. Some have opened scdiools for 
high-nl:is.s gir.'s on moderate fees; otlr rs liavi; done Mu; .srime for low 
fees, and of eourb'c jj^.-cured more immediato rosiilts, in numbers of pupils, 
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nob always of the right position. Again, schools ha?- 
^■enea lor poorer girls in the lowest terms possible, for giving a sound 
practical vernacular education ; and others have been opened on the same 
terms, giving a high class education, English, superior food, and servants 
to attend the pupils. Most parents prefer the latter schools, and only 
find out their mistake when their daughters return discontented to then- 
own homes, entirely unfitted for the class of men they ought to marry, 
and naturally desiring husbands whose incomes will provide them with 
the clothes, -food, and attendance to which they have become habituated. 
Pastors and others, receiving moderate salaries, are thus driven to choose 
nneducated women, who can sew, cook, clean, and attend to their 
children, and are also often rendered discontented and suing for in¬ 
creased pay,”* 


Miss Greenfield’s remarks were written with reference to the 
Punjab. Some may consider them too strong even so far as that 
province is concerned , bnt they contain needful cautions against 
evils which may spring up anywhere. 


Zenana or Home Teaching. 

Value.—The Madras Director justly says in his report for1880-87, 

The system is to my mind in itself admirably suited to the con¬ 
ditions and circumstances of the country, and calculated to be of 
immense help to the progress of Indian women.” (p. 105). Many 
of the higher classes will not allow their daughters to attend schools, 
w'hile early marriages tend to remove all other children at a time 
when they could profit most from the instruction given. Home 
teaching provides education for the former, and enables the latter 
at least to retain what they have acquired, if not to reach a higher 
standard. 

But Zenana teaching in which European or American ladies 
take part has other advantages. A-Muhammadan in North India 
writesIf English ladies had spared time to see and talk with 
the wives and daughters of respectable Mussalman families, they 
would have doue more to accelerate the work of social reform, to 
knit the bands of affection, than a whole mass of legislation.” 
Their visits break tho monotony of Indian homo life, and open up 
a new world of thought. Indian women, like others, have their 
sorrows, and sympathy with them in their trials Has a beneficial 
influence. Tho late Mrs. Lewis writes : 

“One day I introduced my two dear fellow-workers to one of our 
Rajput women as my ‘ daughters,' and she at once with love on her lips 
and love in her heart, put her arm in mine and pointing to herself said, 
* arid bore is another daught,er.’ Sympathy is dear to them, t shall 
never foi LTot the smile on a sick widow’;; face when 1 told her that I too 

* MiULn-Ay MiuiV'uct y Co jt ' tHt.'cJiLjj-ui,}). Ibo. 





my uod had com- 
comforfc her too if 
} Hindu widow too, 

who receives so little from he/own people.”* 

A Bengali lady thus expressed the results of Zenana teaching of 
the right stamp : Though my life is just like the life of a bird in a 
cage, in my cage I have learnt to sing.^^t 

Origin and Progress.—The Key. T. Smith, of Calcutta, so long 
ago as 1840, proposed a scheme for the home education of women of 
the upper classes; but at the time it met with no practical response. 
In 1855 it was taken up by the Eev. J. Fordyce, with the cordial 
co-operation of Mr. Smith. Mr. Fordyce says : 

“ Mr. Smith obtained the consent of several highly intelligent Bahus 
^ to admit a governess and pay for her services. This was the more 
gratifying as the arrangement was made on the clear understanding that 
she would he free to impart religious instruction. An European teacher 
was sent, accompanied by a native girl as her assistant; and the results, 
both as regards the progress of the pupils, their attachment to the gover¬ 
ness, and their lively interest in her instmction, are highly gratifying. 
The only outlay was for the purchase of a horse and ghari, the Babus 
paying enongh for a small salary to the teacher, and the current expenses 
of the conveyance.”! 



ZENANA OR HOME TEACHING. 

3bw, and could sympathize with her, that 
no and helped me to bear my grief, and would 
she trusted in him. Oh yes, sympathy is sweet to the 


Soon afterwards tho work was taken up by missionary ladies, as 
Mrs. Sale and Mrs. Mullens. The Normal School Society also 
entered the field, and the system spread in Calcutta. Up till 1861 
nothing was done in the North-West Provinces; but the late Mrs. 
Winter, who had laboured for four years as a Zenana visitor in 
Bengal, soon afterwards commenced tho work in Delhi. It has since 
extended to all parts of India. 

In 1881, the Protestant Missionary Census gave the number of 
houses visited and pupils under instruction as follows : Bengal, 1318 
^ houses, 2324 pupils; N. W. Provinces, 2073 and 2765; Oudh, 737 
i and 625; Panjab, 648 and 1032; Central India, 351 and 319; 
f Boiribay, 366 and 147 ; Madras, 2029 and 1920. Total, 7522 houses 
r and 9132 pupils. The statement is appended; “The Zenana 
returns wore very incomplete.”§ 

The Madras Branch of the National Indian Association, a .secular 
agency, had in 1887 one Superintendent, assisted by throe femalo 
feachers. i)f the 30 pupils on the roll 11 wore Brahmins, 13 
V ai.<-iyas, and 6 Sudras. The parents of 4 pupils belonged to tlio 
ncher cla^jses. Ten learned English. Tho results of the public 
eliminations were good. 
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H^'/ncoVfio for 1887 was as follows : DoiiafcioDS, Es. D7 
"tnment Grant, Es. 1,007-1-8 ; Fees from Pupils, Es. 858; 
amount receiv^ecl from tlie General Fund, Es. 772-4-1; total, 
Es. 2,710-14-9. Expenditure: Salaries, Es. 2,48*2-14-3 ; Stationery, 
14 as. Prizes, Es. 54-15-9; contributions to the General Fund, 
Es. 172-2-9; total, Es. 2,710-14-9. 

In Calcutta Sir A. W. Croft says, ‘^Missionary agencies ‘hold tho 
field/ He adds: “In Bengal several native associations, iu.stituted 
for the purpose of holding periodical examinatious of women taught 
by their fathers or brothens at home, have also been aided; and there 
is no doubt that a good deal of this home education goes on of 
which the department hears nothing."’^* 

A Society lias been formed at Anantapur, in the Madras Presi¬ 
dency, by Hindu gentlemen for the “Home Education of Women.*^ 


Suggestions. 

Agents. 

Selection.—Mrs. Etherington, in a Paper read at the Calcutta 
Decennial Missionary Conference in 1882-3, urges greater care in 
their selection. She says, “In not a few cases has there not been 
too much of mere romance and pleasant excitement, and too little of 
honest searching of heart, and calm counting of the cost at starting, 
and consequently liave there not been many cases of disappointment 
and failure at the end p. 199. 

At the same time, it is admitted that these failures are excep¬ 
tional cases, and that among the agents in this department are some 
of the most devoted workers in India. 

Preparation.—English and American ladies are sent out with a 
few general directions to a different Zone, to women speaking a 
different language, prufessing a different religion, with ideas alto¬ 
gether forcngn. They are left to gain such experience as they can 
from tho liints of fellow-labourers and their own failures. It is true 
that tlio home ^fagaziues contaiu occasional suggest ions; in tho 
l^fissionary Conterenco Reports there are Papers on Zenana work ; 
and, best of all, there is the Report of the Punjab Ladies’ Mission¬ 
ary Gonferenco in 18S2.t Still, these are insufficient. A .Manual 
should be carefully prepared to bo placed iu the hands of all selected 
for the v/ork. Bedsides tho directions given, it might refer to tho 
best sources of infoiTnation. At a comparatively small expense, 
might bo saved from many mistakes and their usefulness 
greuLiy iin.-l eased. 

One or (v/o illustrations may bo given. 
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struct; auy one properly, you must have some iusig 
leas already possessed, the thoughts that occupy the mind. A 
Zenana visitor should know the meaning attached by Hindu women 
to the terms God, sin, holiness, salvation, heaven, &c. Mrs. Winter 
suggests that ladies should have clear accounts of the Hindu and 
Muhammadan festivals that they may know the subjects on which 
their pupils^ thoughts are full. Without being polemic, such know-' 
ledge may, in some cases, be turned to good account. 

Hints on BtiqtieUe might form another chapter. Indians attach 
great importance to it, and its observance or neglect will do much 
to attract or repel. Mrs. Winter says, that she sent a native 
Christian daily to a Hindu family, but ‘^unfortunately her manners 
offended them so much that they declined her services.’^ 

The Sinhalese are said to have IG forms of the second personal 
prououn, expressing the highest reverence down to the utmost 
contempt. Indian languages may not be bo rich in this respect ,* 
but they have them, more or less, and care is required in their use. 

An English or American lady should remember that in the eyes 
of an orthodox Hindu she is a MlecJicho; whose touch is pollution. 
She should know how offence may be given in this way. 

A lady, with the requisite experience, could not confer a greater 
boon upon her fellow-labourers than by the preparation of the 
Manual suggested. 

There are now hundreds of ladies employed in Zenana work, and 
it is time that the present happy-go-lucky system should come to an 
end. 

Knowledge of the Vernacular.—At the Mildmay Conference the 
Rev, J. E. Payne said ;— 


“ In conclnsion, T (hink it well to suggest that every body who goes 
to India for auy kind of Mi.«Jsionary work be required to prepare for an 
examination in the language of the people at the end of the first and 
.second year. Missionaiucs of all denominations arc examined, and they 
are liable to recall if they fail to pass.” p. 318. 

Some Mission.s require ladies to pass examinations iu the verna¬ 
cular, bnt not all. In fact, some iu charge of schools iu which 
English forms one of the subjects have been told that a knowledge 
of the vernacular is not necessary in their case. This is a great 
mistake. Ev^eu in teaching English a knowledge of tlio vernacular 
IS vury useful. To give an English synonym is no proof that a 
pupil really understands a word. 

Training of Indian Agents.— Foreign ladies can do little more 
than superintend ; the burden of the work mu.st fall upon their 
assistants. Their training is therefore of great imponunce. A 
Committee appointed by tlie Punjab Ladies’ Missionary Conlcrencc 
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few up the following Graded Scale of Qualificatioi 
eachcra and Bible-women 



Grade I. 

To read and write well one language; be competent to teach the rudi¬ 
ments of Scripture history and plain knitting. Salary from 4 to 6 rupees* 

Grade II. 

To read and write two languages, know thoroughly the four simple 
iniles in arithmetic, knitting socks, and be well up in Genesis and the 
Four Gospels. Salary from 8 to 10 rupees. 

Grade III, 

To read and write two languages well, know the four compound rules 
in arithmetic, the elements of geography, and be familiar witli the chief 
points of Muhammadan or Hindu controversy, and some simple Church 
history and the Acts of the Apostles. In needlework, either proficient in 
cutting out and making plain garment, or in Jeasida or lace, or some 
other fancy work. Salary from 12 to 15 rupees. 

Grade IV. 

To read and write three languages; arithmetic to vulgar fractions and 
rule of three; general knowledge of Geography and History of India ; 
thorough acquaintance with Muhammadan and Hindu controversy; 
thorough knowledge of the Bible. Salary from 16 to 20 rupees. 

Grade V. 

To teach all subjects up to the Normal School Standard; proficiency in 
the Evidences of Christianity and Prophetical Books ; to prove the chief 
doctrines of Christianity from the Scriptures; elementary astronomy is 
oho desirable. Salary 20 to 30 rupees. 

The special books for examination to bo appointed by the Sub- 
C'jiumittce. 

The number of languages is required on account of so many being 
spoken in the Piinjab- 

Thc course proposed is not altogether satisfactory. With tho 
exc*H;]'>tit)u of iieGdlowork, it has no special reference to women. It, 
iniHii b.‘ loss jiolernic, and include some knowledge of sanitation, 
the training of children, &c. 

Willie Feinale Normal Schools should receive every ©ncourago- 
mmit, ladies engaged in Zenana work may do much for the im¬ 
provement of their own asHistants. Mrs. Capron says : 

U U iho custorii in IMudura to hold a mooting every Frid iy evening 
at which ircidcuiii of the week’s work arc mentioned, and this is clos6d 
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agon something connected with the Saviour’s life, fitted to bean 
in^piTii^roii to effort during the following week. It is a fact to be men¬ 
tioned that heathen women not nnfrequentlj send requests for prayer to 
this meeting. Some of these from our pupils of long standing are 
touching. An hour is spent alone on Sunday with each Biblc-woman in 
turn.^’* 


Miss Andrews says: 

“ Our helpers need moral as well as mental training. How often we 
came across instances of little unfaithfulnesses, meannesses, falsehoods, 
deceptions! how often we are grieved by exhibitions of temper, pride, 
idleness! ’* 

Instead of individual fault-finding, a class is suggested, in which 
failings might bo treated without personality ; 

“ Such a class gives opportunities of applying the Scriptural precept 
‘ Be courteous,’ of treating of neatness and cleanliness, as well as of 
truthfulness, meekness and patience, of pressing home upon them the 
need of training their own children wisely and well, and of endeavoariiig 
by precept and example to lead their pupils to do the same.”t 

The above faults may be expected to be more prevalent in young 
Missions like the Punjab; but everywhere they require to be 
guarded against. 

Small Hand-books containing directions about their personal 
conduct and work, are very desirable for the use of Indian assist¬ 
ants. 


Instruction, 


1. Need of Adaptation.—The most important part of a sermon 
is the application—to show how the whole bears upon the Iiearer 
and to point out his duty. Without this even the narratives of 
Scripture will lose greatly their effect. The need of adaptation 
with regard to ordinary school books has already boon shown : the 
same remarks apply to the religious instruction. Tlie translations of 
Feep of Day and Lino upon Line are largely used in Zenana, teaching. 
These books were written for Christian children in England ; they 
necessarily do not draw the lessons from the narracives which 
Indian women specially need. 

There are many excellent Scripture stories in English, which 
would vsorve as bases, but their application should bo made siiitablo 
to India. 

The ]l of the form a good series of lessons. Books on 
the subject have bcou publisht^d in several Indian languages. 

Instrm^tion sliould be given oh the jirescrvatlon of health and 
the training of children. In Hinduism, moral teaching finds no 

S uth Indvr. c lUpurt, W70. Vol. I. p. 170. 

t lupor:, 18S2, pp. oif, GO. 
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'.^jAeligion aDil morality are considered distinct. On tu 
■ religion in daily lit'e'^ should receive marked attention. Mr. J 
jMullick complains that for the sake of reading dramas and doing 
fancy work, our young women are fast becoming oblivious of their 
liousehold duties or avoiding them as a drudgeryCaution should 
be given on this point. 

A carefully graduated course of instruction, with the ^necessary 
text-books, is a great desideratum. Some changes would be neces¬ 
sary in peculiar cases; but it would give a good general idea of 
what was wanted. 

2. The Useful rather than the Ornamental to he kept in view.— 

In Bengal Mr. Mullick says, ^^The consumption of dyed-wool is 
increasing beyond all proportion. Woollen neck-ties and night 
caps, socks and shoes, and woollen luxuries are finished off by our 
lasses by their delicate needle and thimble, but one must send for 
the tailor to make babies^ clothes, quilts, and bedding.^^ 

The complaint is not confined to Bengal. The Eev. T. K. 
Weatherhead said in Bombay some years ago : 

I protest against the large amount of time spent in crochet and other 
kinds of fancy work. This is useful in its place, but it creates no 
chameter, draws out no great practical quality, prepares for no real useful¬ 
ness. It gives no foundation for thought which shall lead to influential 
action upon those around. What is wanted is knowledge which will fit 
for companionship, for bringing np children, for ruling her household, for 
taking an interest in the welfare of all people.” 


Miss Brittan said at Allahabad that fancy work was not taught 
by her Mission until the pupils could at any rate read the First 
Book through. A lady in the Punjab said that her first lessons in 
sev/ing were to teach the women to mend their own clothes. 

Mr. Mullick says : 

“ As yet the action of a cultured female mind has been infinitesimally 
small. It is infinitesimal in its action on the husband, infinitesimal on 
the son. Our women’s accomplishments only us—no more. We 

earnestly hope for the day when they v/ould animate and vivify us, to 
work in the cause of national progress.”* 

Oil the other hand, it is admitted that the desire to learn fancy 
work is sometimes the great incentive to receive Zenana instruction. 
No hard and fast rule is practicable, but the general principle 
wliicli has been urged should be kept in view. 

o. A Taste for Wholesome Reading should be fostered.—If 
the women do not rend at all, or read only trashy tales, the art 
they have acapiirpd v. ill ]}o comparatively useless, if not injurious. A 
lady engaged in Zr-ioi.na v/ork tnke.s v/ith her a packet of cheap 
lit)hi story books, vii.h bviglit covers, and soils a great number. 

‘ 7'/\: Uiiid'i. Fit ft ■■/», }) lUH. 
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further noticed under the head of Liter; 



Ax}peal for Voluntary Labourers. 


Already there are several English ladies engaging in Zenana 
teaching »and other work among women; but maintaining them¬ 
selves. Every effort should be made at home to enlist more much 
volunteers. The harvest truly is plenteous, but the labourers 
are few.’^ 

But there are English ladies in India who could render valuable 
service in various ways. 

Even accompanying ladies engaged in Zenana work would be 
encouratdng. A renovt says, We want ladies who take an 
interest°in them to visit them often. The cry always is, ‘Do 
bring somebody to seo iis; you know we would go if we could." "" 

Some ladies might ULdertake to superintend a few native assist¬ 
ants. An hour a day to five houses a week could be given in several 
cases. It would greatly diminish the expense, while the influence 
of an honorary worker w’ould be of much value. 

Indian Christian ladies might take part as well as Englhh 
ladies. Zenana work in Madras was commenced by a Christian 
Native Lady. Mrs. Winter says, A native Christian lady {who 
had herself once been a Hindu) went with me once or twice, and I 
always felt one of her visits was worth fifty of mine. 

Even Ilindii ladies might co-operate. It is true that the number 
among them who are educated is still very small, but there are 
a few? They might begin by encouraging home teaching in tho 
families of relatives and friends. Some of them have carriages or 
other conveyances at their disposal, enabling them to go out. A 
lady of '' light and leading” might thus do a great amount of good. 
Like charity also, it would be ‘ twice blessed," benefiting herself as 
much as those she sought to instruct. The openings for benevolent 
effort in which the women of India can engage are still compara¬ 
tively few ; but there is no real difficulty in tho way of the course 
proposed. India will yet have her Mary Carpenters, Elorenco 
Nightingales, and Lady Dufferins. 


Native Peeling with regard to Pemale Education. 

Sir A. W. Croft gives tho following summary : 

“ Tlio people of India at largo encourage or tolerate the education of 
their girls only up to an age and in standards at which it can do little good, 
or, according to the point of view, little hai-m. That it has made su<‘h 
])i*ogrcs8 as it has made is probably duo to several oausca. ClrLs’ 
schools arc to hoiuo extent the fashion ; they arc regarded as a mark of civi¬ 
lisation and enlightenment; tiicy arc the theme of coiisUinl exhortations 
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! to the people by edacational and other officers ; and tlio^ wli 
r^ed to establish them have an uneasy feeling that they can put 
forward no valid grounds for the refusal they, would prefer to give. 
There appear, however, to be gi’eat varieties of provincial feeling. In 
Madras and Bombay, the desire for female education, however limited, 
is said to be steady and genuine. In Bengal, a different view is ex¬ 
pressed, though within the limited region of high education a remarkablo 
beginning has been made. In the North-Western Provinces, Sir Alfred 
Lyall was .of opinion that the mere establishment of schools would do 
little towards the spread of education among women ; ‘ before any 
considerable progress is obtained, the natives must themselves lend their 
co-operation and full assent to the administrative measures of Govern-, 
ment, and a public opinion less indifferent to the education of women 
must be formed.’ In the Punjab, similarly, Sir Charles Aitchison was 
convinced that the difficulties which beset fenjaJ© education were not 
to be solved either by the recommendations the Commission or by 
the most zealous action of Government, tho\^^u the healthy growth of 
public opinion among the native commune,y might be hastened by 
sympathetic action and by liberal and judicious aid on the part of 
Government officers. In the Punjab, and also in the Central Provinces, 
there was no difficulty about low-caste-girls; the difficulty was to 
induce girls of respectable position to come to school. As to Sind, 
the feeling is thus expressed. It is only in large municipalities, 
v/hero the Chairmen of the school boards are enlightened men, that 
any advance in female education is to be looked for. In such places, 
also, the agitation against early marriage, which is now being carried on 
by the reforming Hindu party, will tend to keep girls longer at school. 
‘But in the district and municipal small towns,’ writes the Inspector, 

‘ I fear we can expect no progress for some time to come, as the feeling 
of the mass of the people is undoubtedly adverse to female education.’ 

The means suggested for the advancement of Female Education 
will be mentioned in the concluding review. 


INDIxVN MAERIAGE CUSTOMS. 

Advantages of Marriage.—Marriage is the mo.st important social 
relation into which wo can enter, Most eugagements last only for 
a time; but marriage is a connection for life between persons who 
must live together in constant intercourse. So close is tlie union 
between husband and wife, that the two are regarded as one. 

God formed woman to be a helpmeet for man. The two sexes differ 
in several respects ; but by suitable marriage each supplies tlie de- j 
licioncics of the other, and the happiness of both is greatly increased. 
The man has stroTigtb of body, enabling him to protect liis wife aud 
prr>vido for her support; the wifo lias a loving disposition which 
prompt^' her in ovory way to minister to the wants of her husband. 


* Rcn>’i,} uj h'du,uLiion> in India, p. 279. 
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secures the preservation and comfort of children. Infants 
I^Q^d constant care, without which they would perish. As 
children grow up, they require to be trained and educated, involv¬ 
ing much labour and expense. By the marriage relation, parents 
love children with a tenderness which induces them to make every 
sacrifice on their account, and which continues till the end of life, 
notwithstanding, it may be, filial ingratitude. Without marriage, 
children would often be left to pine with hunger, their education 
would be neglected, and the human race would become degraded 
like the beasts of the field. 

Marriage is the source of the natural relations, as husband and 
wife, parents and children, brothers and sisters. It is the means of 
calling forth the most endearing and permanent affections, which 
give life much of its sweetness. Industry and economy arc secured 
by marriage. Parents toil chiefly for their children, and for their 
sakes they avoid much useless expenditure. 

In no country in the world is more importance attached to marriage 
than in India. The one great object most Hindus set before them 
is to secure the marriage of their children. To have a son to perform 
their funeral ceremonies is considered necessary to happiness in 
another world. The common idea is that 2 ^utra means one who saves 
from hell. This is wrong, for a man’s eternal welfare turns upon 
his own conduct. Still, it is unquestionable, that a person’s comfort 
in this life largely depends upon his marriage. It may either bo a 
great blessing or a great curse. 

The ]\Ia]iabharata thus describes the position and character of an 
Indian wife in ancient times : 


“A wife is half the man, his truest friend— 

A loving wife is a perpetual spring 
Of virtue, pleasure, wealth; a faithful wife 
Is his best aid in seeking heavenly bliss; 

A sweetly-speaking wife is a companion 
In solitude; a father in advice; 

A mother in all seasons of distress; 

A rest in passing through life’s wilderness.” 

It has been admitted that, even at present, Hindu marriages 
yield a certain amount of domestic happiness; but it is e([ually 
f i'uo that it might be greatly increased by several reforms which 
are urgently required. A few of the principal will be noticed. 


Eaely Marriages. 

Ages at Marriage.—In most countries of the world, men do not 
g marry till they are able to support a wife; but in India mcii) 
< children aro often thus united. 
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marria^G is properly a betrothal^ a contract to 
.Mre time. Practically, however, it lias the force of marriage, 
for if the boy husband dies, the infant wife is condemned to ^per¬ 
petual widowhood. 

The age at which marriage takes place varies^ in different parts 
of the country and among different castes. Sir W. W. Hunter 
says, Only ignorant persons suppose that the mass of the people of 
India either practise infant marriages, or prevent a widow from 
marrying again. But these customs prevail among the great majori¬ 
ty of the higher Hindu castes—the very classes who come most 
strongly under the influence of western modes of thought."’^ The 
fashion"set by them also affects the classes just below them in the 
social scale. 

Certain classes betroth even infants. A Brahman youth in 
Calcutta, sixteen years of age, was once observed to be very melan¬ 
choly. A person noticing his pensive looks, inquired whether he 
had quarrelled with his father, and advised him to return home. 
The youth told him that he was in trouble on account of his 
daughter’s marriage. He had not succeeded in finding a husband 
for her, and he was obliged to beg to meet the marriage expenses. 
The class of Brahmans to which he belonged betroth their chil¬ 
dren immediately after their birth. If they do not, they lose their 
honour and respectability. 

A Bengali newspaper says, A little boy on his marriage day, not 
seeing his mother near, began to cry, and the bride followed his 
example through sympathy. A person present had a cane, which 
he showed as if he was going to strike them, which made them 
stop. But in the bridal chamber the poor boy made himself 
hoarse crying, where is mamma ?” 

The last census of the small native state of Baroda shows that 
132 males and 558 females were married before they had complet¬ 
ed their first year ! 

Mr. Malabari gives the number of males in British India found 
married in 1881 up to 9 as 668,000, and the number of females 
married up to 9 as 1,932,000. Between 10 and 14 the married 
males stood at 1,808,000 and married females at 4,395,000. 
Between 15 and 10 the number of married males was 2,740,000, 
and of married females 5,323,000. Sir W. W. Hunter says, In 
Bengal, out of every 1,000 Hindu girls between five and nine 
years of age, 271 are marriod and 11 are widows.” The Madras 
census says of Brahman girls, Some are ninrried before 7 years of 
ago ; nearly all are married before 10,-^he figures suggest that 
between 0 and 7 is the average age of marriago for females 
among Brahmims. This has the natural result of a high percent¬ 
age of widows, and we find that nearly one-third of the Brahman 
women Jire widows.” 
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^eable Age according to the Shastras.—Hindu law 
dfumerous, the texts so varied, and the commentaries so often 
perverted, that quotations may be made supporting any view. The 
following are some of the principal texts from Manu:— 

88. One should give a girl in marriage according to rule to that 
suitor who is of high (family), handsome and of like (caste), even 
though she has not reached (the age of puberty). 

89. Better that the girl, even if she has arrived at the age of puberty, 
should remain at home till her death than that one should ever give her 
to a suitor lacking in (good) qualities. 

90. A girl having reached the age of puberty should wait three years 
(for a husband) ; but at the end of that time she should (herself) choose 
a husband of like (caste). 

94. At thirty years of age a man may marry a beloved girl of 12 
years, or, (if) he is thrice 8 years (he may marry a girl) of 8 years ; if 
his religious duties would (otherwise) be unfulfilled (he may marry) at 
once. Book IX. 


Dr. Burnell thus remarks on the above: * 

age of tho girl differed according to the family and caste cus¬ 
toms ; for some 12, for some 8 years are recommended; others say she 
should be given to her husband while she still runs around the house 
naked. (Vas. xvii, 70 ; Gant, xviii. 23), Baudh. iv. 1* 11-14. K, quotes 
Daksa (cf Vs. 94) as approving 8 years- Twelve years seem to be the 
liTnit- If unmarried at that age, the girl is disgraced and her father 
has sinned.** 

Gaiitama*s Institutes of the Sacred Laiv contains tho following 
rules: 

21. A girl should be given in marriage before (she attains the ago 
of) puberty. 

22. Ho who neglects it, commits sin. 

23. Some (declare that a girl shall be given in marriage) before .she 
wears clothes.’* XVIII. 


Dr. J. N. Bhattacharjea quotes tho following from the Daijcihhaga, 
a law book: 


“ So many seasons of menstruation.s as overtake a'maiden feeling tho 
passion of love and sought in marriage by persons of suitable rank, even 
flo many are tho beings destroyed by both her father and mother : this 
is a maxim of law.” 

” Paithinasbi .says :—A girl should be given in marriage before her 
breasts swell. But if she have menstraated before marriage both tho 
giver and tho taker fall into tho aby.ss of hell; and her father, graiid- 
futhor and great grandfather are born insects in ordure. XI. ii-” 

Pundit Harnprasad Shastri, M. A., at a public meeting in CaP 
cutta, admitted that in ancient times tho bride, in many instancop, 
could cliooso lior own lord ; but contended that the system waa 
abolished by Parasura on account of its evils. 

8 
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^meeting Babu Indrauath Bauarji, b. l., Kdij^ 

said : We will follow the Shastras ivhether we uncler- 
staiidihem or notW 

Supposed Religious Sanction.—The following remarks are 
abridged from the Rev. T. Jbl, JSlater :— 


“ I^birriage among Hindus is not a civil institution, it is a sacrament, 
or, according to Manu, one of the twelve Sanskara, or purificatory rites 
(1 [. '17 &G.,) by which a person is purified from hereditar}’ sin. 

“ It is not surprising that people should cling with tenacity to cus¬ 
toms supposed to be sanctioned by ancient religions authority, and it 
has been said that in India every custom, whether unintelligible, or 
positively indefensible, becomes a religious question. Dewan Bahadur 
R. Ragu?iath Row has probably said all that can be said on this subject 
in the two ^editions of his pamphlet, ‘The Hindu Law of Marriage,’ 
published first in 1882, and in liis Reply to a Review of that pamphlet by 
two leiu-ned Madhva pandits, as well as in some more recent papers; 
and his countrymen must read and judge for themselves. 

“ Happy will it be for Hindus if they can conclusively prove that tlieir 
religions books do 7iot require them to break the laws of health and 
reason and morality. If they do require it, so much the worse for the 
laws, and all one can say is that such laws cannot be inspired ; at any 
rate they can have no binding inspiration and authority for those who 
now admit these evils. A book of laws, however sacred it may be held, 
ceases to be of abiding authority, if those laws are out of harmony with 
intellectual, social and moral progress. Is it nob irrational to suppose 
that the Laws of iVIanu—a Code compiled, according to the latest com¬ 
putation, 1400 years ago—with its minute and childish formalities, its 
fanciful, unequal and retaliatory penaltie.s, such as mark the earliest 
forms of criminal legislation, its uniform leniency shown to a certain 
class of the community, and its entire subordination of women, should be 
fitted to regulate society in the nineteenth century ? Though there is 
mucli that is majestic, benevolent, and beautiful about the Code, are 
there many among those who have become accustomed to more humane 
and jlister laws w'ho would like to live under it in the present day ? 

“ Tiio conservative Hindu, however, clings to antiquity, and in the 
matter of child-marriage, those who protest against it have antiquity on 
their side. li&nia married Sita; Krishna married Riikmini; Arjniia 
married Draiipadi; Nala married Damayanti, not as children, but as 
grown-up women. And as for the Hindu religious books themselves, a 
careful study of them seems to show that infant marriages ‘form no part 
of a religious institution in India.’ The very mantras that the Smritis 
pre.scrihe to be chanted during the marriage ceremonies, clearly indicate 
that the Iiridc should be a w'oraan, and not in infant. ., 

“The second religious l>asis of child-marriage is the doctrine the 
Shr.addha, or the ccrenjonie.s that follow the funeral rites. Orthodox 
Hindus believe that if they do not leave son.s bcdiind them, who will ofl'er 
food for their souls• after deatli, they cannot reach heaven; if they cun 
secure this, they may rest satisfied. But intelligent men ‘do not 
believe that balls of rice and flour can have any effect on departed 
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lat any ceremonies or sacred places can accelemte the p’ 

)odied relatives to heaven.” 

leu will be judged by their own actions—not by those over 
which they have no control. The effects of a belief in the efficacy 
of Shraddhas is most injurious. A Hindu may lead any sort of 
immoral life; if he have a son and plenty of money to spend on his 
Shraddha, all is supposed to be well. 

AUeged Moral Keasons for Early Marriage.—Mr. Slater thus 
replies to this argument: 


“ It is said to be in the interests of morality ; though why these inter¬ 
ests should not have equal weight in the case of child-widows, it is not 
easy to see. Parents marry their girls w'hen they arrive at puberty 
in order that they may not be led astray from virtue. But does not this 
unseemly haste to get daughters married, while being professedly 
respect paid to morality, form a serious indictment against the morals 
of the country ? We have often wondered why Hindus do not break 
throngh this evil custom from very shame. Child-marriage proclaims 
with the loudest voice that the moral tone of India needs to be im¬ 
proved.”* 


Evils of Early Marriage. 


Before noticing these in detail, a popular error will ffrsb be 
exposed. 

Alleged Early Puberty in India.—It is commonly thought that 
womeu are marriageable at an earlier ago in liot countries than 
lu cold countries. Dr. Atmarang Panduraug, of Bombay, denies 
that such is the case: 

The custom of premature marriage thereby acting injuriously upon tho 
morals of tho people amoug whom it prevails, has an undoubted tendency 
to bring on early puberty, and this is strangely mistaken for ‘ climatic 
iiiriuoncG.’ Climate has iw influence in the matter. The history of our own 
people in former years, when this pernicious custom had no existence, will 
bear me out fully.” 

Mrs. Mansell, M.D., of Cawnpore, thus explains the causes of early 
puberty in India: 

“ The idea is very common, that Indian girls arc more precocious than 
tuners, and therefore marriage must he hastened. This state of affairs is 
supposed to be due to climate. But thoro are more potent enuses. For 
pernicious customs have prevailed, so that girls huve 
III Mh ^ forced puberty, which would probably iicv^t have existed 
iiIifT: conditions. The female mind has been lt;‘'( vaeanj. and 

olnrctc^l^* f thought of little else than frivolous and sorisual 

Con * -f* and judgment have become Tuatured, and ludoro 

■ ef^j^incipies have been formed. The imagijiaiion bus become 

^ t c,fir :r ;u - Vcl. HI., pp. •11’:..131. 
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1 . the ovaries roused to premature activity. Th^ _ 

_forcing of the animal instincts, and an unnatural stimulation of 

the passions have developed the Indian races as we see them to-day. The 
mind influences the body. 

“The system of early marriage panders to sensuality, lowers the 
standard of health and of morals, degrades the race, and tends to 
perpetuate itself and all its attendant evils to all future generations. 
Such is the law of heredity. ^ 

“ If Indian marriages could be generally deferred to a later period for a 
few generations, and girls given an opportunity to change the current 
of their thoughts and habits—if they could become better educated and 
better disciplined—the habit of early pubescene would hecome hroken, 
and approach more nearly the normal standard. A marked improvement 
in mental calibre, in morals, in physique, would soon become percep¬ 
tible, the dangers of child-bearing would be minimised—and a healthy 
and vigorous race would be secured.” 


The Evils will now be mentioned. 

1, Early Marriages injure the Health of all concerned.—In 1870 
Babu Keshab Chunder Sen collected the opinions of some of the 
first medical men in India with regard to the marriageable age. A 
few extracts are given below.* 

Dr. David B. Smith, for some time Principal of the Calcutta 
Medical College:— 

“ Too early marriage is inevitably bad, and radically destructive of 
national vigor. I am inclined to think that very early marriages in 
this country are mentally degrading as they are physiologically objec¬ 
tionable.” 


Dr. Nobin Krishna Bose : 


“ I have always regarded this custom to be among the principal canses 
of our physical deterioration as a race, and also as a powerful ^ im¬ 
pediment in the way of intellectnal advancement and social reform.” 

The Hon. Mohendra Lai Sircar, M. D.: 

“ Early marriage, in my humblo opinion, is the greatest evil of our 
country. It has stood, so to say, at the very springs of the life of the 
nation, and prevented the normal expansion of which it is capable. 

“ It is a grave mistake to suppose that the female who has just begun 
to menstruate, is capable of giving birth to healthy children. ^ The teeth 
are, no doubt, intended for the mastication of solid food, but it would bo 
a grievous error to think that tl»e child the moment ho begins to cut his 
teeth will be able to live on solid food.” 


The same physiciau bore the following testimony at .a jjpjj^Hc 
meeting held last year, in Calcutta, over which lie presided 

“ From medical ob.servation extending over 30 years, he could say 25 
per cent of Hindu women died prematurely through early marriage, 25 

* From a reprint by iho Rov. K. S. Macdonald, Calcutta, 1887. 
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ire were invalided by the same cause, and the vast major! 
nder suffered in bealtb from it.” 




Medical men recommended that the minimum marriageable age 
oE women should bo 16; but if delayed until the IStb year, ibe 
danger of child-bearing would be lessened and healthier offspring 
would be secured. In deference, liowever, to popular opinion, 
14 was fixed as the minimum age in the Marriage Bill. 

The following are some of the injurious phy-sical efpects of 
early marriage. 

(1.) The drain upon the husband*s constitution is very hurtful .— 
“ The seed is the life.^^ A physician says that its early waste 
enfeebles the body more than the loss of twenty times the same 
quantity of blood. Give not thy strength to women” was the 
advice of a mother to her royal son. 

(2.) Early marriages tend to males women barren .—There is a 
learned treatise on Sterility, or Barrenness, by Dr. Duncan, an 
eminent English physician. He shows conclusively that the 
proportion of barren women is much greater among those married 
early ithan among those married when full grown. 

(3,) Eai'hj marriages produce females rather than males, and 
weak children .—This was remarked more than 2,000 years ago by 
Aristotle, a famous Greek philosopher. Premature conjunctions 
produce imperfect offspring, females rather than males, and these 
feeble in make and short in stature. That this happens in the 
human race as well as in other animals, is visible in the puny 
inhabitants of countries where early marriages prevail.” 

Dr. Duncan also shows that abortions and ill-formed children 
are other fruits of early marriages. Surgeon-Major Parakh, Cliief 
Physican, Goculdas Tojpal Hospital, Bombay, says, The heads 
of the children of young mothers are also unduly pressed upon, and 
so cither the children die prematurely or grow feeble both in body 
and mind or turn out hopeless idiots.” 

(4.) Early marriages cause much sickness and raortnlity among 
the rnothrs. —Dr. Parakh mentions as one cause The imperfect 
consolidation of the bones of the pelvis at the tender ages at 
which women in consequence of early marriages, give birth to 
children.” 


Miss Pechey, M. n., of Bombay, says :■ 


The prevalence amongst Hindu women of rickets and Fcrofula is, no 
doubt, duo to their cuistom of early marriage; the dcTmrnda of niulcrnity 
btnng made upon a system in wliich th(3 bones and other me not 

yet fully developed, Hie offspring is insutficiently nouiislK'd, and liiat nt 
the expense of the Tnothcr.”’^ 

According to present law, raarriago may bo cori •uinniatod 'when 
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Mrs. Mansell; m. d. 


, j 


have been called to treat surgically four little girl-wives whose 
bodies were most shockingly mutilated and rendered henceforth unfit 
for marital duties by their husbands! A gentleman (in manner and 
appearance) asked me to visit his family—and I saw a little girl—no 
larger or more developed than a European child of seven years —so 
completely ravished, that repair was almost impossible. This man inform¬ 
ed me that this was his last wife, and that restraint was impossible! He 
said this in plain English, and without the slightest appearance of shame 
or pity. What a marriage system 1 How shameful! How degrading ! ” 


■At the meeting held in Calcutta, a Bengali Christian gentleman 
piously defended the death of the mother and some of her children 
by the famous crab argument -• 

“ If God in His infinite wisdom made the mother crab die in the very 
act of propagating her species, should we complain and fight against 
nature, if, according to a natural law, the human mother suffered in 
physique or of some of her offsprings died an untimely death in fulfilling 
one of the ends for which she was created ? Who can say that in our 
fallen state this was not necessary for the general good, moral and 
spiritual, of the whole human race Report, p. 26. 


Divine wisdom is thus claimed in support of human folly. 

2. Early Marriages hinder Education.—This applies both to 
the wife and her husband. 

Hindu girls are bright scholars, and often get on well. But just 
at the time when they could profit most from instruction, marriage 
intervenes, and school must be abandoned. This not only prevents 
them from continuing their studies, but frequently causes them to 
forget, in course of time, what they have learned. Married as 
children, they generally remain intellectually children all their days. 

The husbands are also injured. An Indian Inspector says that 
througli early marriages many of the students are exhausted and 
spent by the time they reach seventeen. Their former energy and 
brightness are gone.'^ 

An unmarried student is free to devote all his time to his books. 
One who is married must also attend to his wife and childreu. 
Petty household matters are forced upon his notice ; ho is impor¬ 
tuned for ornaments; he is often drawn into domestic quarrels. 
Instead of prosecuting his studies, he accepts the first obtainable 
situation ; while, if bettor qualified, ho might have occupied a 
higher position througli life. 

d. Early marriage is unjust to both parties.—It allov/a th"m 
no cboioc in the most importanr ^ x^ent of life—an eveui tluit 
• •oncr:rn^ tlum infinitely more than it coucems their parents. The 
man iage union is foi* life, and no pow(n* on earth, however ancient 
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itg pretensions, has tlie right to deprive an individu^ <jr 
^rioii of declining a connection that may lead to prolonged 
matrimonial misery and to early and perpetual widowhood/" 

The boy-husband may be wronged “ by uniting liim to a wife who 
can take no intelligent interest in his pursuits, can never counsel 
and help him in perplexity, cannot manage his household alfairs, 
and canuot train his children. He may have a plaything or a 
mistress, but not a ‘ help’ meet for him.""* 

4. Young mothers are incapable of training their children.— 
It is not an easy duty to bring up a child in the right way. Much 
wisdom and judgment are required to prevent the child from 
being petted and spoiled. These cannot be expected in a mother 
who is herself little more than a child. It may be said that she 
will be assisted by her mother-in-law. But a child is always most 
influenced by its own mother, and the mother-in-law, very probably, 
is an ignorant woman. 

5. The large proportion of widow.g in India is partly owing to 
early marriages. —A.bout one-third of all that are born die before 
they are five years of age. Others are cut off in youth. If nit re 
girls are married, it is plain that a number of their husbands must 
die before they attain puberty. The unhappy girls are, according 
to Hindu usage, doomed to be widows for life. 

6. Early Marriages tend to Poverty. —In other countries the 
prospect of marriage is a stimulus to a young man to be diligent in 
business that he may get settled in life. In India this incentive 
is lost. 

Formerly the population was kept down by war, pestilence, and 
famine, so that there was enough of good laud for all the survivors. 
These checks have been largely removed by the British Clovei u- 
ment, and the population in some districts is liecomiug exccs.sive. 
Sir H. S. Maine, referring to India, says, “In no country will 
there be, probably, a severer pressure on population for food.’" 
Among enlightened nations people do not marry till there is ti pro.s- 
p- ct of their being able to support a family. In India the masses 
niarry and multiply without any more thought of the future tjian 
rabbits. Sir W. W. Hunter says: 

“The poverty of cerlaiu parts of India is the direct and inevitable 
re^iiU, (if the over-populaiion of tlios-- parts of Tadia. The ijir,ss vd’ the 
husl)aadmen arc liviug in deflance of economic laws. A people of siaall 
cultivators cmoot bo pr( speiouB if they many irropoctivo of tlio nicauR 
<■‘1 '.'Ilow their numb"-la to outstrip the loud-preducMig 
laovoT -; of Mio soil.” 

airiicHt viciinL* vo dis- 
very c1i‘»rt on ihe part 


It \tj i.liesc underfed millions v:ho fall the 
o.'iso, and swell the death-roll. In spite of ». 


* btiv. T. !•]. Blaior, i'l 
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tilings will get worse aud worse, unless 
the part of the people themselves with 

marriages cause ITatioiial Weakuess.—Mrs. Mansell 


says :— 

“Because of this marriage system, the gifted races of India have 
degenerated, and become subjugated by foreign powers, and governed 
bv tho physically stronger and more energetic races, and India holds a 
subordinate place among the nations. This condition of affairs will con- 
tinne so long as the mothers of the nation remain the victims of such a 
vicious marriage system, and are kept in a state of bondage, ignorance, 
and superstition. As long as mothers remain too feeble aud too imma¬ 
ture to impart strength and vitality to their offspring—so long will the 
Indian races lack strength, and courage, and hardihood—and the 
nation w*ill remain weak and dependent.’’ 


Principal Wordsworth, referring to infant marriages, thus cor¬ 
roborates the opinion of Mrs. Mansell: 

“ Personally I hold most strongly that no great social or political 
improvement can be looked for in Hindu society so long as it 
adheres to that system. For one thing it seems to me simply in- 
comoatible with any marked advance in female education, and 
I cannot hope that Hindu society will ever emerge from what I con¬ 
sider its present state of feeble civilisation, which must condemn 
it in the future, as it has condemned it in the past, to be the 
servants of manlier and more energetic races, so long as Hindu 
mothers remain in their present bondage of ignorance and super¬ 
stition.’^ 

Early marriage, like caste, is almost .peculiar to India. Why 
sliould the Hindus alone find it necessary ? 


Proposed legislation, 

Mr. M. Malabari, of Bombay, has devoted some of the best 
years of his life to the important questions of Early Marriage And 
Enforced Widowhood.” He has collected a body of valuable 
evidence, showing the evils of the systems, and urging reform. 
Do wan Babadur K. Eaghoonath Eo w and others might be mentioned 
who Imve done good service in tho same direction. 

{Some of the measures advocated will now be considered. 

Mr. MalabarTs Proposals.—To check early marriages,suggest¬ 
ed tha-C, alter- due notice, uo married student should be eligible to go 
up for llniv ei , ity Examinations. The head^ of departments, other 
things being equal, sliould prefer the unmarried candidate to the 
married, 

Tho recoiuTnendations with regard to widows will be noticed 
under another head. 






EAELY MARRIAGE. 

<fe 0 ^ernmoi 3 fc of India ia proverbially timid about interf 
itive usa.jyes. It required years of agitation before the 
abolition of mti could be obtained. Mr. Malabari’s proposals 
were sent for opinion to the different local administrations, and 
influential Indians in different parts of the country were consulted. 
Tlie views expressed are embodied in an interesting Blue Book, 
published in 188G * 

The following extract contains the views of Government on the 
general principle; 


“ In dealing vdth such subjects as those raised in Mr. Malabari’s Notes, 
the British Government in India has usually been guided by certain 
general principles. For instance, when caste or custom enjoins a practice 
which involves a breach of the ordinary criminal law, the State will 
enforce the law. When caste or custom lays down a rale which is of its 
nature enforceable in tlie Civil Courts, but is clearly opposed to morality 
or public policy, the State will decline to enforce it When caste or 
custom lays down a rule which deals with such matters as are usually 
loft to the option of citizens, and which does nob need the aid of Civil or 
Criminal Courts for its enforcement, State interference is not considered 
either desirable or expedient. 

“ In tlie application of such general principles to particular cases, there 
is doubtless room for differences of opinion; but there is one common-sens© 
test which may often bo applied with advantage in considering whether 
the State should or should not interfere in its legislative or executive 
capjicity with social or religions questions of the kind now under notice. 
The test is, ‘ Can the State give effect to its commands by the ordinary 
machinery at its disposal?’ If not, it is desirable that the State 
should abstain from making a rule which it cannot enforce without a 
departure from its usual practice or procedure. 


“ If this test be applied in the present case, the reasons will be apparent 
why His Excellency in Council considers that interference by tlie Slate 
is undesirable, and that the reforms advocated by Mr. J^lalabari, which 
affect the social customs of many races with probably as many points of 
difference as of agreement, must be left to the improving intluencos of 
tiniej and to the gradual operation of the mental and m^ral development 
of the people by the spread of education. 

** It is true that the British Government in India bus by its legislation 
sot np a standard of morality independent of, and in S(>rne material 
respects differing from, the standard set up by caste ; and it iimy lie lliat 
the former -standard ha-S had some benetlcial effect in influencing o 
customs, prsLCtices, and modes of tlionght. Bui Icgislauon, Ihongli it 
^iray be didactic in its criect, should not bo r'ulertr.ken for merely 
didactic p^^rposcs ; and in ilio e»)m}'etition of inihu nco bct woi u h'I'ls- 
iutiou On the one band, and cps-le or custom on the ()<hcr, tlio ce'ir ’lion 
of n',ic(*e£s on tlio part of the former Is thut the Ijt gis!utv.i\. should beep 
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latural "boandaries, and should not, by over 
place itself in direct antagonism to social opinion,” 

None, perhaps, are more desirous of the change than members of 
the Grovernraent of India; but it is thought that public opinion is 
not yet sufidciently advanced for legislation. It is, however, an 
encouraging sign of progress that in 1888 a large representative 
assembly in Eajputana agreed to fix the marriageable ages at 18 
and 14. 

Mr. MalabarPs proposals did not meet with acceptance. Mr, Slater 
says, that the result in most cases would be to punish the young for 
the misdeeds of their elders ; to say nothing of arresting education 
which is itself the best reformer. Nor is it the province of Univer¬ 
sities to lead social reforms, or to inflict penalties on those who hold 
certain views, and follow certain customs. 

Extension of Native Marriage Act. —In 1872,Government, at the 
instance chiefly of Keshub Chunder Sen, passed the Native Mar¬ 
riage Act for those who wished to avail themselves of its provisions. 
It fixed the minimum age for a bridegroom at 18, and of a bride at 
14, but required the written consent of parents or guardians when 
either party was under 21. Higher ages would have been prefeiTed ; 
but it was considered expedient to defer, so far, to popular opinion. 

Mr. Whitley Stokes, the late law member of the Viceroy 
Council, advocates legislative measures for putting an end to 
the evils attending the Hindu marriage system, in the following 
tei’ms: 

“ We have already, by the Indian Act XV. of 1856, removed all legal 
obstacles to re-marriage ; but the number of widows who have availed 
themselves of this Act, is infinitesimally small. The only practical 
course is to limit the number of young widows. This can bo done by 
abolishing the system of infant marriages, in accordance with which boys 
are often wedded at the age of nine or ton and girl-wives married at 
four or five, becoming widows before their boy-hnsbands grow np. Asa 
Hindu marriage is not a contract, our courts are compelled to recognise 
such unions. We must, therefore, legislate in the Governor-GenoraUs 
Council ; and the operative part of the necessary Bill might bo in the 
following form :—1. Every marriage solemnized between Hindus after 
this Act comes into force, shall be void, unless, at the date of the marriage, 
the husband has completed his age of sixteen years and the wife has 
coMipleted licr age of twelve years. 2 . Every party to a marriage mado 
contrary to the provisions of this Act, and every person abetting, within, 
the meaning of the Indian Penal Code, any such marriage, shall be liable 
to imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or to both. As the 
Penal Code, Sections 82 and 83, would apply to the proposed Act, no 
child under twelve would in practice be punishable under its provisions. 
But ail old man who, as sometimes happois, marries a girl of eight or 
nine, and all persons bringing about or solemnizing infant mari’iages, 
would and rigliE^’j incur a penalty.” Si. James's G'teviie. 
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dian Messenger, a Bralimo organ, after quoting the al 




“ However undesirable it may be for tbe Government to interfere in 
such matters relating to the Hindu society, we feel tempted to add that 
it would certainly be productive of highly satisfactory results so far as 
that society itself is concerned. Once that we have this pernicious custom 
put down, Hindu society will rise, fresh and renovated.” 


Although enlightened Hindus would be glad of such legislation, 
it is yet too much in advance of “ native public opinion.^’ 

Proposals of Calcutta Ladies.—The Calcutta Branch of the 

World’s Women’s Christian Temperance Union,” in a circular, 
dated 29th September, 1888, suggest the measures stated below: 

First Proposal: 

“While Hinduism tolerates, if it does not demand, unnaturally early 
betrothal or ‘ religious marriage’ as it is called, neither Hindu law nor 
custom demands unnaturally early co-habitation or ‘ physical marriage.’ 
Hence the India Penal Code has made the cohabitation of so-called 
husband and wife before ten years of age criminal. This age must be 
raised to at least 12 or 13. The British India Law for the Parsis made 
it 14. The minimum demanded by the Bramhos and obtained in the 
Civil Marriage Act (1872) is 14. There is nothing in Hindu law or custom 
to prevent Government fixing a minimum of 13 or 14 for co-habitation 
among Hindus.” 

The first marriage might take place at any time; but the second 
marriage, followed by cohabitation, might be postponed to at least 
12 or 13. 

The following opinions may be quoted in favour of some such 
course: 

The Hon. K. T. Telang says: 

“ That reform is wanted at the principal source of mischief which lies 
in an early consummation of marriage. And here, I may point out, 
the beginnings of a reform—very small beginnings I admit, and not such 
as to redound much to our credit; but still beginnings which are none 
tho less real—have already been made in Bombay and elsewhere. Cases 
of deferred consummation after girls have arrived at puberty, are known 
to have occurred without any protest from the castes concerned. If such 
cases become sufficiently numerous, a long step, I am persuaded, will 
have been taken towards the ultimate goal.”* 

Tho late Sir M. Melvill, in a letter to Mr. Malabari, says : 

As regards consummation I should not be disposed to alter the 
provision of Section 375 of tho Penal Code, which makes te<i the age 
''^’dhin which it is rnpe to have intercourse with a woman. But I would 
Jiot object to making it an offence punishable, with a milder punishment 
than that of rape, to have intercf.mr.sc with a woman between the age of 
10 or 12. This, I think, is tho law in Bngland.” 


# Ill/a,i1 M.n'i iajCy .j'r., p. 51. 
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oposed tlie following legislation : 

Whoever has sexual intercourse with a woman, who is above the 
ago of ten but under the age of twelve years, shall be punished with 
imprisonment of either description which may extend to two years, or 
with fine, or with both.” 

The 2nd section would make punishable the parents who send 
their daughter to her husband’s house before she is 12 years of 


age. 

“ 2. Whoever being the lawful guardian of a woman who is under the 
age of twelve years, knowingly permits her to have sexual intercourse, 
or does any act to facilitate her having sexual intercourse, shall be 
punished with imprisonment of either description which may extend to 
two years, or with fine or with both.” p. 97. 

One great obstacle in the way of this legislation is, that the 
parents, in most cases, think it rather a duty than a crime to abet 
such an act as that forbidden. Sir M. Melvill, in a previous letter 
to Mr. Malabari, thus states the difficulties in the way of his own 
proposal: 

If consummation could be prevented before the age of 12, it would 
certainly be most desirable. But could the law effect this ? At present, 
consummation of marriage before the age of 10 is punishable. But in the 
whole course of my experience, I have never known such a case brought 
before tlie Criminal Courts. Why is this ? The explanation must be 
either, that such cases do not take place, or that they are nob discovered. 
The first explanation, I think, you do not admit, and therefore you must 
fall back on the second. But if it is impossible to prove that the law is 
broken, when the girl is under 10, it would he equally, or oven more 
difficult to prove it, when the girl was between 10 and 12. I say ‘more 
difficult,’ because the visible injury to the girl herself would be less serious 
and less apparent. It seems to me that it would be impossible to enforce 
the law, except by means of an inqaisitorial investigation of the most 
private all’airs of domestic life, wliich would be considered intolerable. In 
the absence of complaint by the wife, (and she would never complain),how 
could any one he allowed to go into a man’s bouse, in order to ascertain 
whether he had consummated liis marriage before liis wife was apta uiro ? 
And then tliere isdifficnlty to which I have already referred (the want of 
birth registration), that in most cases it is almost impossible to prove 
conclusively whetlier a girl is 10 or 11, or 12 years old.”* 


The Second Proposal of the Calcutta Ladies is intended to meet 
cases like that of Eukinabai : 

“iMarriages effcctod under 10 years of age and when the parties have 
never lived together should bo made voidable on the Avives attaining 
16 years of ago, and if any restriction bo enforced on re-marriiigo in such 
ca.sea, it should form tlio subject of civil suits for damages only.” 

• Infani Marriu'ji, ^"c., pp. 95-P7. 
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' doubt intended, that, in such refusal, neither party toiTT 
Kvithout the written consent of parents or guardians till 21, 
as required in the Native Marriage Act of 1872. 

This proposal has the support of the higli authority of Sir 'VVilHam 
Muir and the Hon. Mr. Justice West. The former, in a letter to 
Mr. Malabari, writes: 


“ I have always been strongly of opinion (and I think I expressed tlie 
same in the Legislative Council some 20 years ago) that tho betrothal 
or marriage of minors should not be held binding at law unless consum¬ 
mated—that is, that specific performance of t]»e contract made by 
parents or guardians should not be enforced. Possibly court action for 
damages against these might be allowed.”* 

Mr. Justice West sent a draft Act to Mr. Malabari; tho first 
section of which is as follows: 


“ A marriage of a female under 12 or of a male under 14 may, on the 
attainment of that age, bo adopted or renounced either by the person 
attaining it or by the other party to the marnago.”* 

The preamble, however, limits the act to the castes and classes’^ 
desiring such legislation. 

Sir Madhava Row’s Proposal.—In a memorandum, dated 10th 
August, 1888, he suggests that there should be a fine for perform¬ 
ing marriage before ten in the case of Brahmans and longer in tho 
case of non-Brahraans, The grand argument is that it would con¬ 
siderably reduce the number of widows. He says : 

“ I prefer this moderate action to total inaction which I con.sider 
culpable to a high degree. I decidedly prefer 6ne to iin\'ilidity, 
because tlio latter would involve the mi.sery of t]ie innocent children, and 
cause deep and extensive popular discontent. The fines should not 
be appropriated by the State, but applied to some purpose beneficial to 
virgin widows. I would have two age limits; ono for castes under 
obligation to marry the girl before pnberty, and tlio other for castes 
at liberty to marry tho girls after puberty. More than this measure 
appears to me irapos.sible at present, less tlian this measure would 
bo culpable. The friction attendant upon it will be at its raiiiimuin.” 

Sir Madhava Bow proposes as punishment only a fine graduated 
according to the circumstances of the people. This is preferable 
to imprisonment for what some regard as only the fulfilment of 
a I’cligious duty. Such an act might properly be the first stage of 
reform. It would familiarise the people with the idea that marriages, 
under a certain age, were forbidden. 

to socuro tho passing even of .such an Act, t1u? desiie for it 
^u.^t be expre.ssed. The means which may bo adopted will be 
i^oUced in the final review. 


* hifai ■ Muri idjc, pp. 101. 00 
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West, an English physician, author of one of the best treatises on 
the Diseases ot: Children/^ says, First among the causes of sickly 
infancy and premature death may be mentioned the intermarriage 
of near relatives.’^ The Hindus have been split up into probably 
about a lakh of subdivisions, each holding itself aloof from all others. 
Professor RangauathaMudaliyar gives the following illustration :— 

“ I am sure I am not guilty of exaggeration when I say that the 
Mudaliyars residing in Madras are divided into as many as fifty sections, 
no one of which can intermarry with any other. The same difficulty of 
intermarriage exists among Nayudus, and Pillais, and Reddis.” 

A Kashmiri PandiP^ thus points out the evils of the present 
Hindu system: 

** To weld the disjointed portions of the Indian community together, 
intermarriages are indispensable; but, as long as caste exists, they are an 
impossibility. They are calculated to fuse the various and discordant 
elements of Indian Society into one homogeneous whole, by softening 
down class prejudices; by creating an intellectual sympathy, as the 
result of the intermixture of ideas ; by engendei’ing an enlarged national 
interest, consequent upon a complex and involved relationship, diffused 
through the different classes of the community. This is the good of 
intermarriages : let us look at the evils arising from their absence. 

“ Physically, marriage within a narrow circle is injurious to the general 
physique of a society. Caste splits up a large community into small 
sects, and the members of each sect cannot step beyond its pale. I am 
inclined to think that the limitation of the choice of mariiago mthin small 
sects is one of the causes of the physical deterioration of the Indian race. 

Besides injuring them physically, ‘ close interbreeding,’ or the absence 
of intermarriage, inflicts upon the Indians an intellectual injury too, by 
diminishing their mental vigour and fertility. The mental force of a 
nation, and especially of a small community, begins to diminish as 
soon as its connection with other peoples is cut off; and I have no doubt 
that the intermixture of races has been one of the most powerful 
agencies in the intellectual development of man. 

“ Morally, it affects in three ways. First, it strengthens, if it does 
not actually give rise to, the custom of early marriage. When a large 
community splits up into a hundred sects, the choice of marriage becomes 
limited to very narrow circles. The number of boys and girls being 
limited in each sect, ever3^body tries to secure the chance for his child 
by an early betrothal, fearing that, if once the opportunity is gone, 
ho may not be able to find a suitable match for his child. In a largo 
community wliere no caste restrictions exist, parents are not very anxious 
to marry their children at an early age. Thus, it appears to me that 
caste, by breaking up the Indian society into pieces, and consequently 
limiting tlie choice of marriage, lias become one of tbo main canse.s of 
the rise of early marriage in India. Secondly, on account of theso 
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_^^l|p^daries whicli have risen up between class and class, pi-ru mu- 

C^9'g.^^^ij^iarriages, the number of boys and girls has become limited, 
tlreirprice in the matrimonial market has risen very high, and immoml 
monetary transactions relating to marriages have come into fashion. 

“ The force of this evil can be duly realised by those who are awaro 
that there are sects in. India comprising only 80 or 100 families. 
In these sects, the father' of three or four sous is a very fortunate person : 
he has some very valuable articles, and can sell them at any price ho 
likes. Thirdly, each sect thinking itself superior to all other sects, and 
feeling no interest in their affairs, deep class-prejudices have sprung up, 
preventing every kind of unity and harmonious action arnon^^^ the 
people. ° 


“ It is these considerations which have led me to think that our future 
prosperity depends upon our becoming one nation, and that the riso 
of the national spirit depends in a largo measure, upon intermarriages, 
which can become common only when the authority of caste has died 
away.”» 


Reform might commence by the intermarriage of subdivisions of 
the same caste. It is not desirable^ as a rule, for persons widely 
dissimilar in social position and tastes to marry. A Pariah girl, 
well educated in a Mission Boarding School, may herself be a 
suitable match for an educated Brahman ; but in India when a man 
marries a wife he is considered also to marry all her relations, who 
think they have a right to come and quarter themselves upon him. 
The first and easiest step is that proposed by Professor Banganatha 
Mudaliyar:— 

Can nothing ho done to bring into intermarrying relations all tho 
members of a class like Mudaliyars or Nayadus ? that the son of ono 
Nayadn should marry the daughter of another Nayadu does not .seem to 
involve any violation of tho Vedic or Smritbic precepts. No religions 
scruples need he .set at re.st, and X presume there will be no great opposi¬ 
tion from the priest. Custom is the only foe to contend with. I would 
fain think that if a small beginning were made in tho w’ay of uniting three 
or four of tho many sections of Mudaliyars,^ tho advantageous character 
of the union would bo rcadily and fully apfrcyciated, and the way be pre¬ 
pared for a further blending together of the s'ections that now stand apart. 
In a matter like this, the chief city should set the example, and the towns 
m tho mofussil will follow suit, sooner or later.” 


^ The Yedas do not contain any restriction whatever about inar- 
ymgos, and even in the time of Manu there w^ere intermarriages 
betw'ecu the different castos. The present system of forbidding 
marriages between numerous sections of the same caste is modern, 
^”d rests wdiolly on custom. It is another example of Hindu 
mgenuity in the favourite human art of self-tormenting.’^ 


^ The ludinn- Mago.zim', ISiiO, pp. 287, 2S8. 





Next to caste, astrolopry has perhaps most inflaence in preventing 
desirable marriages. When one is contemplated, horoscopes ai-e 
compared. It' the results are considered unfavourable, the proposed 
union is abandoned. Its evil effects are thus explained by Sir 
Madhava Row: 

“ The difficnlties attendant upon the choice of suitable husbands for 
the girls of a Hindu family are generally many and great, and I am 
bound to say that these difficulties are enormously aggravated by Hindu 
Astrology. 

The anxious parents and relatives of a girl, after much inquiry and 
research, make a choice, good in many respects,—in respect of age, 
healtli, appearance, education and circumstances. 

The lioroscopes of the boy and girl arc placed in the hands of tho 
astrologer, and he is asked for his opinion as to the proposed match. 

After much inspection, study and calculation—or rather the appear¬ 
ance of the same—tlie astrologer perhaps says, 

(1) The two horoscopes are not in accord ; as they ought to he. 

(2) The horoscope of the boy shows that he will bo short-lived; 
and this means that the girl married to him will before long become 
a widow ! 

(.3) The horoscope of the boy shows that ho is destined to lose his 
first wife snd to marry a second j and this means that the girl married to 
him will die ere long ! 

(4) The horoscope of the girl shows that she will not have a father- 
in-law or motlier-in-law; and this means that, not long after marriage, 
tlie parents of the boy will die ! 

Such predictions cause alarm to tho parents of the girl and also to the 
parents of the boy; and tho proposed alliance is abandoned. 

The parents of the girl begin again their inquiries and researches for 
a husband for her. It having become known that her horoscope has 
l)oen declared objectionable in the way above stated, nobody will accept 
ber in mamage. 

Similarly tho parents of tho boy renew their inquiries and researches 
for a wife for him. It having become known that his horo.scopo baa been 
d^'clnred objectionable in the way above stated, nobody is willing to offer 
him a girl in marriage. 

Such ciiil'/arrassmonts, and the unhappiness thereby caused, affiict Hindu 
society in many and varions forms. 

It is lamoniablo what a deal of mischief the astrologer does. 

The astrologer may be a real believer in the science which be profea.ses 
to hnow. The iiiiseliiof he does is not tho le.sM on that account. 

Ho may be utterly ignorant of that science. Tho mibchief is all tho 
Harnn, 

It is consolatory to thirik th.at very often ho is a downright Immhiig, 
who desires to extort money from either side. In this ca.so.‘it is a 
conoulation that the fellow might bo bribed to refrain from iniecbief 1 
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/fact, of liis being open to bribery soon becomes known, gtrQ he 
^ i as a referee in favour of the more honest and, therefore, tho 
iractable mischief-maker ! 

, fact is, tho root of the evil lies in the general or prevailino* 

belief in astrology—tlic belief prevailing among men, and especially 
anrnng wornen, who take a largo part in arranging marriages. 

Show this belief to bo quite unfounded, and you will apply the axe to 
tho root of the evil. 

Here then is a large and virgin field presented for the labours of social 
reiorniers. 


I feel it a duty to avail myself of this opportunity to declare my own 
profound conviction that Hindu astrology, as it is now employed in 
connection with proposed marriages, is utterly false and purely mis- 

1 \ ?|^*^tleman in Mysore gives the following illustrations of which 
he had personal knowledge: A rich Brahman in the Fort wanted 
a wife for one of his sons; but he had to write letters without end ; 
and to search iov jive years in about a hiuidred families before he 
could find a girl whose natal star would fulfil the required condi- 
l^ons. Another respectable man in Mysore had three daughters. 
For one daughter he searched for a husband about two years in 22 
families; for the next he made inquiries three years; and for the 
last one ho has been writing, looking and seeking in vain for the 
last tour years. A Brahman, 32 years of age, wandered about for 
more than two years with Rs. 500 in his hand looking for 
a wife; and he has now only succeeded in obtaining a girl of four 
years old by giving a dowry of Rs, 700. 


Marriage Expenses. 

Ward has the following remarks on Hindu marriages : 

“ The wedding ceremonies exhibit the manners of a people exceedingly 
fond of display.... The chief anxiety of a Hindu is not to acquire daily 
food lor bis family, but to pay off the extraordinary expenses incurred at 
the call of ridiculous custom or superstition. Though thousands of 
i’up(;es may have been expended upon it, not a vestige remains after 
nuiriiage by which the married pair mu}* be more wealthy or more 
appy : the whole sum evaporates in .show, noise, and snudvc, or is 
fc^quandered away in the entertainment of Brahmans and relations.’’ 

Colonel Sleeman thus describes the custom in the North-West 
f Povinces: 

One of the evils which pro.ss most upon Indian society, is tho 
occssij y \vhicli long usage has c.stahli.shed of scjuandGriiig largo sum:? iu 
marriage ceremonies. Instead of giving what they can to ih(‘ir children 
o cspLbliHh them, and enable thorn to provide for their T.iniilii^.s and iho 
m ttie ivorhl, parents everywhere feel bound to .squander all they have 
aua all they can borrow on the fcstivitic.s of their marriage.” 

10 
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A tribes of tlie Eajputs used to murder some of tbeir^ 

) prevent tlieir estates being ruined by marriage expenses. 

It is the same in South India. The Hindu says : 

“ It is well known that among the Hindus, marriages, as a rule, 
necessitate such enormous expenditure that many families involve them¬ 
selves in debt and even in rnin. They are considered to bo occasions of 
particular importance, and in the estimation of ordinary people, no 
.amount of expenditure is excessive. We can point to many wealthy 
families in Southern India who have ruined themselves by borrowing 
blindly vast sums of money to indulge their vanity of having performed 
marriages on a grand scale. The wliole lot of the Brahmin landholders 
of Tan jure may be said to have brought on them ruin in this way. 
There are comparatively very few families of the district free from the 
burden of debt, incurred in most instances for the expenses of mar- 


The OiidhAkhhar gives the following graphic picture of marriage 
customs among the Muhammadans :— 

“ The luckless man who has to celebrate a marriage has to issue his 
invitations on powdered and tinselled paper a month before the day: if 
he leaves out an enemy, he runs the risk of being vilified in a vernacular 
newspaper. Nor can he calculate the probable number of his guests by 
the number of invitations he has sent. An invited guest will bo sure to 
bring his brothers and his nephews, and nob improbably a friend or two 
to whom ho owes a kindness. Meantime the feelings of the giver of the 
feast are of a very mixed nature. He cannot quite avoid the thought 
that for a few brief hours of popularity he has wasted his substanoo 
and irretriev.ably beggared himself and bis children. Still the sight of 
80 many hungry friends and the evident thankfulness of the diners 
buoys lam up. He runs into his wife and tells her what a name he has 
won in the town. She is proud of her husband, and tells him that a 
good name outweighs mortgaged lands and heaps of bills. At last the 
great day is over, tlie account has to be met, and the dinner-giver finds 
himself a ruined man. He is turned out of house and home, and his wife 
is received with black looks and blows by the neighbours from whom sho 
begs a crust.” 


The Eev. W. Stevenson, late of Madras, describes as follows a 
common marriage case:— 

** A father is about to get his daughter married; his income is 50 
a month, and ho Inis saved nothing; but it is the custom for one in his 
positioJi to spend Es. .500. He knows be hasn’t got the means ; he must 
borrow at exorbitant interest, he must put a load of debt on his 
ahouUicis, wliieli may trrind him down for long years ; but what does ho 
do ? Docs he ray honestly—* Well, I hav’nt got tho money, it is wrong 
and foolish to burden mysedf with debt; I’ll only spend what I can 
properly afford, and mind nothing else ?’ No, he says, ‘ hat can 1 do, 
Sir ? It’s our custom, aud if I don’t spend all this money, niy neigh- 
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put; sharne on me.’ So lie foolishly and cowardly pn.. 
[aer tlio yoke, rather than face a breath of popular opinion.” 



This insane conduct is not confined to the ignorant. The Tndiati 


XXXlb lllbctUU OOUUUUb lb iJUu LfUUllllCU. v\J i^ lav/i tviau« rv 

ilf^rror says : It is well known that common sense and prudence 
leave the Native, whether educated or uneducated, when he has any 
social ceremonies to perform. On such occasions he is sure to go 
beyond his means and involve himself.” 


Evils of Extravagant Expenditure. 

Space permits only a few to be noticed : 

1. It tends to make the Hindus a nation of children.—Children 
have two weaknesses—they are fond of show and they think only 
of the present. Both are characteristic of the Hindus at present, 
and they are fostered by the marriage outlay, 

2. The pasrment of an enormous amount of Interest.—From the 
want of foresight, borrowing is the common resource at a marriage, 
and a load of debt is thus often contracted which presses heavily 
till the end of life. 

3. Lands passing into the hands of Money-lenders. —The Bom¬ 
bay Bmjanodaya says: 

“ We know a village in the Konkan (the coast district of the Bombay 
Presidency) where not a foot of land nor a single house is owned by the 
inhabitants. They have lost all by mortgaging their little property for 
the sake of money to spend on marriages. One would think this would 
teach them a lesson, but when their all is gone, rather than fail to spend 
a 100 or 200 rupees on the further marriages of their children, cases are 
known of their selling themselves to their landlord for a period of years, 
or a life-time.” 

“ The connection between their poverty and their marriage customs is 
plain, A poor man who is struggling for an existence told us to-day that 
his father owned six acres of land, but that when his three boys became 
of a marriageable age, ho said, ‘ Come what will, even if I lose ray land, 
Wy boys must be properly married so ho mortgaged the land, spent 
Bovcral hundreds of rupees, was happy for two days, and then lost every 
thing he owned.” 

Expense/ says Bacon,' ought to be limited by a man’s estate/ 
but according to Indian notions it ought not to stop short of one’.*! 
credit with the money-lender.” 

The increased value of the land to the ryot has, iu some cases, 
been a positive curse. 

“ In native territory proprietary right is unknown, while in British 
Bundelkhand Government, with the best possible intentions, conferred 
at one blow the proprietary right in tlieir villagi’s on tho Zomind.are. 
This perilous gift has been of great di*^sorvi(*f' to tlumi. Instead of rising 
iu tho social scale, and standing out us a comfortable yeomen class, they 
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meiv newly obtained rights useful only as a security npofl 
might be borrowed.' The Marwaris and othei-s were ready to lend 
money to an extent before unknown, and when the famine came they 
freely signed aw’ay their birth-rights for a morsel of bread.” 


4. The country is deprived of the capital which it so much 
needs.—Indian farmers plough with what is little better than a 
crooked stick, and the produce is only one-balf of what it ought to 
be. To enable the manufactures of India to compete with those of 
the West, modern machinery is required. Instead of providing it, 
the resources of the country are squandered on empty show. The 
Chief Justice of Indore lately said at a public meeting, Why 
should Hindus alone have to be the butt of every civilized community 
in this respect 


Measures Becommended. 

1, Every means should be taken to spread a knowledge of the 
evils of the present system. —Husbands should talk about it to 
their wives at every fitting opportunity. They should not wait till 
a marriage is proposed ; but take time by the forelock.’^ When 
intelligent men meet, let it sometimes form the topic of conversation. 
Good popular lectures on the subject would be of great value, and 
tracts might be circulated with advantage, 

2* Families between whom marriages take place should agree to 
a greatly reduced scale of expenditure. —It is quite right to rejoice 
at marriages. Within due limits the entertainment of relations 
and friends is becoming; it is insane extravagance which is con¬ 
demned. 

Considering the divisions into castes, no general movement is 
likely to take place. Each section of the community will require to 
take up the matter. The heads of families should have meetings 
to consider the subject and come to an understanding. There may 
be one or two fools who will persevere in the old senseless custom ; 
but if the majority act prudently, a change will take place. If one 
section make a beginning, the example will probably be follovsed m 
course of time by other classes. 

3. Educated men should take the lead in the movement —iNLore 
may justlv be looked for from them than that they should bo the 

slaves of custom. , • n- 

What liope can there be in a nation when its most intelligent 
men yield to the ignorant rabble, and pursue a course which they 
themselves allow to bo idiotic ? 

4. Female Education should be promoted. —It is ignorant women 
who are the great supporters of the present ruinous system, aiul 
their increased intelligence would be ono of the most oiTtctivo 
means foi- its dc«triiction. Without this, all other efforts arc nut 
likely to have a permanent effect. 
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reader ponder well the foregoing statements 

in the circle in which he moves to put an end to the 
jh have been described. The late Governor of Madras 
justly said in his Convocation Address :— 


“ Ho who could persuade his countrymen to give up their, to us, 
astounding expenditure on marriages, would do more for South India 
than any Government could do in a decade.” 


Marriage expenses are one of the chief causes of Indian poverty. 


Objectionable Marriage Customs, etc. 

Mr. Mullick complains of the frivolities of the ceremony. No 
respite is granted to the bridegroom to feel its solemnity, to think 
upon his future obligations and duties, or to canvass their weight 
and importance.^^ Eude practical jokes are played upon him ; as 
pulling his ears, &c. But there are other practices still worse. 

Obscene Iiangnage and Songs.—Mr, S. C. Bose says ; 

“ In the suburbs and rural districts of Bengal, females, more particu¬ 
larly among the Brahmin class, are tacitly allowed to have so much 
liberty on this special occasion that they, putting under the bushel their 
instinctive modesty, entertain the bridegroom not only with epithala- 
miuras, hut with other amorous songs, having reference to the diversions 
of Krishna with his mistress and the numerous milkmaids. Under an 
erroneous impression of singing holy songs, they unwittingly trumpet 
the profligate character of their god.”* 

A Lahore journal complains of the most obscene songs w'hich the 
Punjabi women sing on the occasion of a marriage ceremony. 

The Lahore Trihime mentions another horrible custom indirectly 
connected with marriage : 

On certain so-called sacred days, girls, from 12 to 20 years of 
age, go often at the dead of night to a river, singing on their way 
shamefully abusive and indecent songs. After taking their baths, 
the girls stand in two lines, one facing the other and pour out the 
most abominable abuse agaiust each other. This is done under the 
idea that the more a girl is abused, the longer lives her husband. 

Nautclies.—The Subodh Patrika has the following remarks on this 
subject: 

“Not the least urgent of such subjects of reform is the institution 
dancing girls among us. Stripped of all their acquirements, these 
^oruon are a class of prostitutes pure and simple. Their proh^ssion is 
immoral and they live by vice. Being never married they can never bo 
widows. Hence the wedding tie woven by these women is considered 
propitious and suflicionlly potent to confer life-long wifehood on tho 
nowly-ruarried girl. Indeed their presence at inarringe and other cere- 

* lliudn*- ac' they a**', p. 07, 
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i^lraost a necessity, and few persons who can afford the - 

j unable to disregard the opinion of their neighbours can for- 
n^ar^o call them to grace the occasion. The dancing girl is everywhere. 
It is she who crowns all merriment at all times. If it is^ a marriage, 
she gives the finishing stroke to the gaieties of the occasion. If you 
begin to occupy a house newly built, the ceremony of the day is only 
brought to a conclUvsion when the house rings to the noise of her anklets, 
as the phrase goes. Nay, you cannot treat a friend or bid fai’owell to a 
departing Anglo-Indian except by her mediation.” 

Her immoral influence is thus described : 


“ She is the bane of youthful morality. In her rich dress, her trained 
voice, and the skilful manipulations of her hands and feet, she is the 
centre of attention to young impressionable minds. If their introduction 
to her is too early, there is yet no repulsion about it. And the favourable 
impressiorLs thus early associated with her grow and develop with 
advancing years. Thus immorality is handed down from father to son. ^ 

Some of the songs sung by the women are highly objectionable. 
That they should be lewd is to be expected; but this is nob the only 
blob. The Deccan Times quotes the following specimen : '' Darling, 

I do not know whom to admire most, God who made you or you 
who were made by God! No, no, you are the more loveable 1 
The Almighty now repents that he has created you so beautiful, 
O envious, jealous God &c. 

Very large sums are often squandered on these women by men, 
who will nob give a pice for female education. Some time ago a 
jewel, set with precious stones valued at about Es. 2,000, was 
presented bo a dancing-girl in the neighbourhood of Madras. 

The Indian Evangelical Revmo thus shows how the ranks of the 
dancing girls are recruited : The Naiks, a clan in Kumaon, marry 
only outside their own tribe. All their own girls aro brought up 
to become nautch girls. The children are sent while quite young 
to reside with female relatives who are practising prostitution in the 
towns of Almora, Pilibhit, Bareilly, Moradabad and other places. 
They are there taught the elements of their trade in dancing and 
singing, and from being constantly in company with prostitutes 
their minds get contaminated, and there is little doubt that many of 
them become prostitutes long before they reach the ago of IG. The 
girls have no option ; they cannot marry owing to this custoiii, and 
they are made prostitutes before they can realize what they are 
condemned to. Sir Henry Earasay tried to put it down j but the 
Sessions Judge held that his order was illegal, and consequently 
that it was no crime to disobey it. 

The evil is not confined to Kumaon. Little girls are being 
trained all over India for this imraornl and cruel trade, aud the 


Quoted iu Bombay Oitnrdiaii, 25th June, 18S7. 
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powerless in presence of it. The Editor of this 
r friends who knew, as all who care to know may do, that 
there were many such children being trained in Calcutta, had an 
interview some time ago with the Deputy Coinmissiouer of Police, 
who refused to move in the matter, in the present state of the law.* 
The Calcutta National Guardian thus refers to the traffic in 
girls carried on in this province,—or ^ the maiden tribute’ of Indian 
Babylon.” 


“ That a large number of girls, of a very tender age, are systematically 
allured away from their homes to minister to the lusts of the wealthy 
Minotaurs in Calcutta and the principal towns, is a fact on which opinion 
is not likely to be divided. But no one has yet made any attempt to 
ascertain the magnitude of this gi’owing evil, which destroys peace and 
happiness in thousands of peaceful homes, brings disgrace and ruin upon 
thousands of respectable families, and ])laces a premium on immorality 
and vice of a most revolting character. It is time we say that an attempt 
was made to estimate the extent of this organized traffic on girls for 
immoral purposes, which, to all accounts, seems to have attained alarming 
proportions.” 


A correspondent in the Bast Goftar thus mentions the duty of 
Europeans with regard to nautch parties, and its probable effects : 

*‘It is the practice of Governors and Collectors, before accepting 
invitations to evening parties, to ascertain tbe kind of company that is 
invited to meet them. And if only tho consequences of tbeir presence at 
a nautch were plainly represented to them, I feel sure they would further 
insist on previously scrutinising the programme of entertainments. Tho 
moral effect of such an authoritative disapproval could not fail to be great, 
and we should then soon see the last of nautch parties.”t 


The Indian Spectator has tho following remarks to tho samo 
effect:— 


“ Dancing is an honourable English custom, and it is therefore, I tliink, 
that Englishmen in India from the Viceroy down to the Mofnssil ^lagis- 
tmte, think a nautch of dancing girls as harmless as dancing in tho ball¬ 
room in tbe Viceregal Palace. But 1 think it is a clear misconception of 
the real nature of the Indian nautch that has led those women of ill-famo 
to have access into tho houses of the highest families in the land, both 
Native and European. It is time for the Anglo-Indian official classes to 
1 ‘oalize that nautc}u)s arc not as pure amusonients, as they have been led 
to believe. I wish the Viceroy and tho Provincial Govenaiors would bo 
Bio first in sotting an example in this respect by ref us in lt to .atteml 
festivities in which nauirhes form one of the chief points. lor the sake 
^f all that is pure, nautch girls should bo banished from respectable 
i^ociety.” 

* In lian Erangettcal Rti:'cic, Vol. XV» pp. 123, 121. 
t Quoted in Bom'bay Guardian^ 2ndJuu. iSSht. 
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Calcutta Brandi of the World^s Women’s Christian Tem- 
^mnce Union” make the following suggestions : 


“ Tlie prohibition of the training and abasing of little girls as prosti¬ 
tutes and the possession of them by the prostitutes or others trading on 
their infancy, or in otlier words the amending of Clause 5 Section 875 
and the regular enforcement of Sections 366 and 373 of the Penal Code.” 


Clause 5, Section 375 is as follows ; With or without her con¬ 
sent, when she is under 10 years of age.” It is proposed to raise 
the lowest age of consent to 16 or 16 as in the English Criminal 
Law Amendment Bill. 

Section 366 prohibits kidnapping or abducting for prostitution 
&c,, Section 376 prohibits buying of any minor for purposes of 
prostitution.” 

Another reform advocated is, 

“ The prohibition of tbo trade which at present exists and by which 
women of Eastern Europe are decayed under false pretences to come to 
India where they are practically forced into prostitution.” 

The Editor of the Indian Evangelical Ecviezu concludes with the 
following remarks : 


One thing we know, is, that very many people are responsible for 
the present state of matters, from the unnatural parent who lives on hia 
child’s infamy, to the Raja who tries to entertain his accommodating Euro¬ 
pean friends by exhibitions of an institution that would be a disgrace to 
the lowest stages of savagery.”* 


Public Women as Actresses. —Young Bengal” makes politics 
his serious business, and amuses himself at theatres. There is 
quite a rage for theatre-going among certain classes in Calcutta. 
Formerly the female characters in plays were taken by young men ; 
now prostitutes go on the stage, and use it as an opportunity for 
advertising their charms. Tlie Liberal says : 

“ Wiierein are the actresses of the Beadon Street Theatres recruited ? 
Are they not born and bred in brothels ? Is not their habitual occupa¬ 
tion unnamablo ? They are simply brought in the stage for their person¬ 
al attractions, and in their new capacity, attired in all the pink of 
fashion, they lind greater facilities to carry on their rninons game. Their 
new place sorve^i the purpose of being a conspicuous index to their 
private rosidences, and lo ! hnudreds of young meii are unsettled in their 
ivligious and moral convictions, are drawn to them to court perdition and 
ignomiiiy. Tli^n there are the liquor shops and the houses of ill-fame, 
mentioned by the Indian Wltne^a^ situated at convenient distances from 
their filay-hour^i s, which complete the work of destruction, and within a 
sliort time convert their young men into habitual drunkards and woraliip- 
pt I’H of harlots.”. 


^htdi-in r.cai.ijdl'yd lU 'Hvy, July 18S8, p. 120. 
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liberal adds: The amount of support now given to t^ese 
r€s does not speak well of the morals of the Calcutta Native 
public. No gentleman ought to entertain the idea of ever visiting 
them, much less of supporting them with funds.It is to be hoped 
that the Babu of the Period^* will soon see the error of his ways. 
It is creditable to the Dacca students that they held a public 
meeting to protest against such an iniquity. There are brothels 
in Calcutta near some of the Colleges. A few successful efforts 
have been made for their removal. 


Polygamy. 


Fortunately this is not very common among Hindus. By making 
the proportion of the sexes nearly equal, God has clearly shown 
that He designs that one husband should possess one wile. Where 
this law is violated, evil is the result. Polygamy introduces a large 
amount of envy, jealousy, and strife into the families where it 
prevails. 


The monstrous system of Kulin Polygamy still exists, to some 
extent, in Bengal. A Kulin Brahman may have fifty wives in 
different parts of the country. A man of seventy years may receive 
a large dowry bo marry a girl of ten. When the wedding ceremonies 
are over, he leaves his new wife in her father’s house, and will nob 
Visit her again unless he receive a handsome present. 

years ago,’^ saj-s Sir W. W. Hunter, the great Maharaja 
of Burdwau presented a petition to the Legislative Council settifjg 
forth the wickedness of this system, and praying for its abolition by 
law.” 


“ Marriage,” he declared, “ is a traffic. So far from being eutered into 
as the most solemn transaction of life, calling into exercise the purest 
affections of the heart, and to bo regarded as au indissoluble cngageincnb, 
the Kulin Bnihmans marry solely for money, and with no intention to 
fuHU any of the dutias which marriage involves. They have been known 
to marry more than a hundred wives each, and it is customary with them, 
mi rued lately after going through the nuptial ceremonies and receiving 
leir gratuities, to leave the houses of the girls thej’’ have married never 
‘><‘0 their faces more.” 

.^he same day HI memorials, in almost identical terms, from the 
' loi princely houses atid cities and districts of Benual were presented to 
th« Xndiun Legislature.” ‘ 

methodical Kulin Bralunau ^Mveep ’3 a directory of his 
children, and instances are known, where, from defective- 
oss of the record, ho failed to recognise a particular wife or child 
tins own.’’’ 

11 
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lias yet been done by legislation to* put an end 
r. Mullick says: 



“ Some years ago, that eminent philanthropist Eshar Chandra Vidya- 
sagar wrote a book on the evils of polygamy, and proved its irreligious 
character. He invoked legislative aid for suppressing this mischievous 
practice. It failed for want of support. Government were reluctant to 
interfere with the religion of the people. We might assure our rulers 
that the feeling of the community now is one of unqualified abhorrence, 
and the time has come when polygamy should be put down by legislation. 
If Government thought it was justified in interdicting Sutteeism and 
infanticide, it might as well remove this life-long Sutteeism which is now 
a stain on Indian civilization. Polygamy exists now for the benefit of a 
pack of individuals, who have converted marriage into a means of making 
base lucre, or for the gratification of impious desires.’’* 


Women Married to Gods. 

Tho revelations connected with a recent trial in London, showed 
the vice which still lurks in Christian England, though the shock 
which was given to the public couscience also proved tho prevailing 
moral tone. When some native papers made this an occasion for 
damaging reflections on the English nation in general, the Indian 
Messenger generously remarked, ‘'Is not vice far more widely 
prevalent in Indian society ? What have we done to repr-ess it ? 
Let not the sieve point to the hole of the needle.^^ 

The attention of Indian reformers is directed to a few points where 
their efforts are specially necessary. 

The abominations of Paphos and Corinth still exist in India in 
connection with Hindnism. In the Bombay Presidency, “ great 
numbers of girls are, in infancy, married to the god Khundoba, and 
are brought up for a life of sanctified prostitution in connection with 
the temples of that god.^^ “ The victims, after undergoing a cere¬ 
monial ‘ purification,’ are branded upon their persons with a heated 
stamp, and are thus set apart for their filthy work. When hired 
out to persons wishing to use them as concubines, they pay a 
monthly tax to tho temple, and a considerable revenue is gathered 
from this source.”t Id Western India, rich merchants of tbe Val- 
labha sect offer their wives and daughters to gratify the lust of 
their spiritual guides ! 

Tho following extract from Dubois refers to the temples of South¬ 
ern India:— 

“ Next to tho sacrificers, tlie most important persons about tho temples 
are the dancing girls, who call themselves d^-va-dnsi, serv,mfs or ^dnres of 


'* Tha Fainihj, p. 0."). f The indio.ti Purihj Tnimpet, No. 1. 
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^leir profession requires oftliem to be open to the 
of all castes. 

Bey are bred to this profligate ifo from their infancy. They are 
taken from any caste, and are”froqu‘otly of respectable birth. It is 
nothing uncommon to hear of pregnart women, in the belief that it will 
tend to their happy delivery, making a vow, with the consent of their 
hnsbands, to devote the chfld then in the womb, if it should turn out a 
girl, to the service to the Pagoda. Aad, in doing so, they imagine they 
are performing a meritorious duty. The infamous life to which the 
daughter is destined brings no disgrfx^e on the family.^’* 

ff fco fcto Madras Census of 1881, the number of female 

‘ dancers^^ in the Presidency w?is ll,573.t Such a number is most 
lamentable. 

The Madras Fellow-Worlcer fiays: 


‘ These temples are the sacred places where all classes of people daily 
resort, consequently these women have an occasion to mix very freely 
With all classes of the coramuuity. Thus the moral tone of the whole 
society is lowered. By conotant association men lose sight of the objec¬ 
tionable character of their profession, and a most fatal laxity of public 
opinion with regard to mixing with them is produced. It is superstition 
that has thrown its ignoble shield over this monstrous evil of Selling inno¬ 
cent girls to a life of sacred infamy, and yet we are foremost in lauding 
up the, Hindu social system as the heau ideal of social life.” 

The indignant words of Bishop Lightfoot, applied to ancient 
(Greece, refer equally to India :— 

• “ Imagine, if you can, this licensed shamelessness, this consecrated 
profligacy, carried on under the sanction of religion and in the full blazo 
pf publicity, while statesmen and patriots, philosophers and men of letters, 
looked on unconcerned, not uttering one word and not raising one linger 
to put it down.”J 


Educated Hindus should protest against these abominations and 
seek to suppress thorn. 


THE HINDU FAMILY SYSTEM. 


This is a very ancient institution, a relic ol tho patriarcha 
long anterior to Brahmanism. It prevails chiefly among the 
yanks of society: many of the labouring classes live separat 
in other countries. 

Very different pictures are drawn of the happiness resultir 
tnis institution. As already quoted, an Eminent Hindu 
attributes to envy the efforts of Englishmen to interfe 
the peace, the purity, the happiness that reign in our societ} 

^ Maimers and (Juatoir.r: of People of India, pp. 204, 205 
t Imperial Ccubub, Vol. II. p. 118. X White Cross Tract:' No. 1. 









Mlrroi', while inder the management of 
len^ in reviewing a lecfcure on the subject by Mr. Justice 
Phear, thus gave the dark side 
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“We generally praise our faraiy system over much, and draw such 
amusing high-coloured represen batons of it as quite charm ourselves and 
the people outside. This is a custom or conceit we have borrowed from 
the English. ‘ Home’ is a very file word ; to pronounce it sontimentally 
and with affected enjoyment form^ a part of current civilization. Bub 
the Bengalee’s home is a whited sepTlchre. In it there is filth and stench 
outside, want of peace and harmoi.y -within. It is as unhealthy and 
overcrowded as a bazar, and liardly less unselfish and more quiet.^ The 
best influences of education and enlightenment are dissipated in it, and 
the worst liabits, such as good people condemn, are formed. What is 
an ordinary class Bengalee Baboo ? Lt-st ns not shrink from describing 
him. He is devoid of every high impulse, of self-respect, and sense of 
liberty. He is as timid as a chicken, though often sly as a crow. 
Education he may have, but that only helps him to drive his quill and 
makes speeches. He cannot, he ha^s not tho energy and daring to do any 
thing he feels to bo good, and which other- people don’t do. All this 
happens no sooner he enters into family life. So long as he is not married, 
or has not accepted the responsibility of ordinary existence, he is full of 
big thoughts and sentiments. A Bengalee is then only a Bengalee when 
lie is a family man. And he suffers this degradation in liis dome.?tic life 
because he lives jointly with others to whose will, particularly wht?n he 
is a younger member, he must conform. He cannot dare to go out oi* .to 
be thrust out. Should he, people would speak ill of him. There is h.is 
father or his elder brother, his uncle, his mother, or grandmother. HovT" 
can he disoblige them, depending upon them as he must, according tc'' 
the usual arrangements of a Hindu family ,?... 

“ The world has long passed its archaic age of innocence and unsel¬ 
fishness. Wo live in the corrupt nineteenth century when every man 
seeks his own, and not nnfrequently what is not his own. Thus a serious 
disadvantage of the joint family is utter ruin to all the members owing 
to the negligence and fraud of tho head. Joint family in this manner 
defeats its oavii object, and in the place of combination begets disintegro 
\nd malice. Why are there so many law-suits in this country a* 
lo relative.s so often fight against relatives ? The system of jr 
/must be a great deal the cause. We can point out innumo' xO 
jce.s in which very respectable families have thus been compl .ioly 
mst, and perhap.s there is not one family in the whole country where 
ambers are nob secretly jealous of each other. All thi.s takes place 
’itiou to the many more disadvantages which tho lecturer so 
tly pointed out. 

most miFcliievous consequence of the joint, family system is 
.‘d upon the women. Without education, without the wholesome 
nces of free- society, without any good example, good jirecept. left 
ly within the nari’ow field of their own selfishness and traditional 
taught to be mindful only of the meanest concerns of human life, 
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ly prey upon eacli other. Good feeling among the male mel 
pps^^e, if not always practicable; but among the female members good 
iitog is simply impossible....There may be exceptions, but this is the 
rule. The horrors of the Zenana are multiplied ten fold by the misery of 
joint family and the degradation w'hich domestic ill-will produces. Many 
more evils we could point out, the principal of which is the noisome 
influence of one corrupt elderly member upon the younger portion of the 
domestic circle.” 


Doubtless there is no one description of the joint family which 
applies to all. 

The opinions will be given of two Hindu judges^ intelligent men, 
whose positions gave them great advantages for forming a judgment 
with regard to the effects of the system. 

Mr. Bullorara Mullick, b.a. was Judge of the Court of Small Causes 
for the suburbs of Calcutta, when he published hi.s Essays on the 
Hindu Family in Bengal. He thus states some of its advantages: 

“ The family system is well adapted to the preservation of self. Not 
to speak of those accidents to life, arising from the ferociousness of wild 
beasts or the murderous attempts of men, its preservation has been to a 
great extent aided by the joint system. In the rude state of society 
when the procuring of food was difficult, joint efforts succeeded where 
single ones failed. In respect to shelter, joint families have an advantage 
decidedly superior to what single individuals may have. Thus consti¬ 
tuted, the members may prove formidable defenders of their lives and 
property in case of an attack from outside, at the same time the presence 
of one of them in the house may serve to avert those accidents which 
would, under other circumstances, prove disastrous. 

The joint family system conduces to cheap living. Foreigners have 
no ideas as to the extent of that cheapness. In the matter of food there 
could be no waste. Whatever is left unconsumed by an elder member is 
set before a younger, whether male or female, however one’s natural 
aversion to such a procedure may be. Clothes and raiments which are 
unsuited to the age or frame of a particular member are reserved for the 
use of a younger one. Ornaments and jewels are reserved in the same 
manner lor future use, and even books and apparatus are put in the same 
category. 

“ If the joint family system had any virtue worthy of commcndalion, 
it Was the brotherly feeling which pervaded it. To this feeling is to bo 
^iscrihed the numerous acts of benevolence and charity which despite tho 
ravages of time and the vices of the system, are of historical interest. May 
^ brother would have been a beggar in tho streets, if tho benevolence of 
O' brother had not given him shelter, education and means. Many a 
■'vidow would have been a victim to want and penury were it not for the 
relic.-ving hand of some benevolent family member. It was cousideri'd a 
religious dut}' to extend this benevolence to the needy and the holploss, 
and oven now there is social obloquy if ono violates it. xVpart from tho 
toward satisfaction which tho benefactor enjoyed in the doing of charity. 
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ilms relieved contributed their physical energies t< 
eliorajimi of his household. 

‘ Thus, we see that the family system was admirably suited to tho 
wants of native society in its archaic stage, and it is its adaptability which 
contributed to its retention. It had the sanction of law stamped on it. 
Religion shaped itself according to the wishes of the legislator, and thus 
what was intrinsically useful became a legal and religious institution of 
the land.” pp. 7-10 abridged. 

Notwithstanding these advantages, Mr. Miillick advocates a 
change. He makes the following quotation from Sir H. S. Mainers 
Ancient Law : 


“The movement of the progressive societies has been uniform in one 
respect. Through all its course it has been distinguished by the gradual 
dissolution of family dependency and the growth of individual obligation 
in its place. The individual is steadily substituted for the family, as tho 
unit of which civil laws take account.” 

Mr. Mullick thus describes the present state of things : 

“ The redeeming virtues of the family system have been supplanted by 
vices of abnormal degree and magnitude. Where sincere sympathy was, 
stolid indifference now exists. Jealousy and hatred have usurped the place 
of harmony. Discordancy rides triumphant. Deceit and .spoliation have 
seized those who were heretofore the trustees of our honour and pro- 
perty. A sense of distrust has seized each member against every mem¬ 
ber. Family feuds, litigation and waste of resources, are now every day 
occurrences. So that the Hindu Family has changed from a convenient 
social unit into an incoherent and cumbrous mass. Say what our country¬ 
men may, our domestic relations are undergoing a revolution appalling 
to contemplate. It is not confined to this or that sect, this caste or that 
caste, bub to almost every household. Brahman or Sudra. It is only 
families, still in their archaic state, which form tho exception. In them, 
the patriarch’s rule is still dominant.” p. I7I. 

Tho changes which Mr. Mullick proposes are the following : 

“ A careful observation of tho system reveals the fact, that whenever a 
family receded from its primitive harmony to abnormal disunion, the 
sooner the family was dissolved harmony and peace, friendship and sym¬ 
pathy revived in a great many cases. Segregation being therefore a natu¬ 
ral remedy*, the reformer of Hindu society ought to apply it to family 
evils. Segregation, however beneficial, is not possible under all circum¬ 
stances. For'instance, it would be a great .social scandal of a father were 
to turn out of doors his minor children. Segregation should take })laco 
on rational principles. We do not advocate the segregation of such of tlie 
helpless members over wliom thoKarta is placed as guardian. What wo 
do advocate is the breaking up of the coparcenary after the coparcenary 
have attained years of discretion.” pp. 170, 180. 

The beneficial results of separation are thus shown : 

I. Self-Reliance —Say what our national apologists may, self- 
reliance is a virtue which the native mind lias never adeiiiuitcly appro- 
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^ grown-up boys oiir fond mothers used to feed usu3)Aelj 
’ c canary birds. If in the Hindu family, 

of sons relying on fathers’ bounty, or fathers expectant of their 
sons gams, or brothers consuming brothers’ resources, or sisters serving 
as handmaids of sisters, they are ascribable to the pernicious efiects of 
.0 system, which ignores the virtues of self-reliance. Once self-reliance is 
ecoguized, self-exertion will follow as a necessaryyx and each 

member of the family would individually work to impix, ^ot^s condition 
Qfo ^ of National Wealth.— Judging from fe. economic 

standpoint, nothing is so much demoralizing to society as indolence. If 
ail telt the necessity of working for their daily bread, their condition 
would be materially improved, both individually and socially, and instead 
or having a society of members with stunted means at their disposal wo 
may ave a greater quantity of wealth added to our national exchequer. 

HI. Improvement and better preservation of Property.— As a 
general proposition, we deem it fit to state, once for all, that properties 
held in co-parcenary are about the worst managed. The principle tliat 
What IS everybody’s business is nobody’s’ underlies the systematic 
neglect which the joint owners evince. Why should a co-sharer bestow 
bis capital and labour on a thing with the object of improving it when 
others would reap the benefit of his exertions? Should our economic 
po 1 y therefore start with the motto, ‘noexertion,—no improvement, let 
mgs (be) as they are ? ’ Is it not deplorable, that while there is progress 
and improvement all aroand, our economical polity should be one of 
masterly inactivity’? 

. -^^^temeixt of the Benami Vices. —Benami means the fictitious 
» icnation of property. The joint .system is one of the mainstays of tho 
practice. It is bat natural that tho busy bees of the family would devi.so 
* plan to ensure greater security of the rights they acquire, if projierty 
s acquired in their own name, it is liable to be taken in as family pro- 
unless the acquirer undertake the heavy burden of ju’oving solf- 
acquisition. The transactions are equally demoralizing to the trustee and 
to the beneficial owner. 

. of friendly feeling. —Is it not strange that while it is 

nnatcMn ns to associate, perpetual fend should exist among the members 
family? The reasons which lie at the root of it, are an 
of 1^’ with the natural right of t.lio individual and in infringemont 

o ns legal ones. Segregation would remove these irritating causes, 
fp.y Increase of social Responsibility. — Time was when it was -/iiL 
liad it, Constituted as things are now, though individual 
1‘cst •' 02 cists to some extent, it is so hemmed and hedged by 

^ l^uow of no liealthy d.evelopment. Widow marriage, 
to wf femalc.s and a hundred other measures of reform ai’o theses 

des ^ nominal convert. Ho shake.s his head in hopeh'ss 

is in^^^ practice. Young she-Jknigal 

if it She cannot wear a coat or put on a pair of bouts 

nioi ^ fiodily comfort, lest her conduct is denonneed as 

for unhidyliko, and improper by the old people ot the house. Hut 

m want of individual resp'-msibility, the family house is impregnated 
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tliat prevents the younger morabers from 

_ nificant connubial duties. Is it illness or 

sorrow ? To be at the bedside ‘ for his or her comfort is regarded as 
immodesty or barefacedness by all elderly people. * 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Muthuswami Aiyar_, of the Madras High 
Court, is ■ ' - the same opinion : 

“This view brings our family life before my mind. ‘Its peculiar 
feature is what is usually called the coparcenai-y system. In archaic 
times, and in ancient India as elsewhere, the family was the social and 
political unit, but in modern and progressive civilization, it is the indivi¬ 
dual that is, and ought to be, the unit. Again, in the former, the male, 
either as the present or future head of the family, was the dominant 
factor, but in the latter, both man and woman are prominent factors, 
each in his or her legitimate sphere of activity in relation to the family. 
The modern joint Hindu family is the historic outcome of the patriarchal 
family in the past. The starting point of our family life was the relation 
of paier familias and of films farailias. The disintegrating^ factors 
which later progress introduced, were the theories of agnation and 
division. These have broken up ancient patriarchal family into groups 
of coparcenary or joint families, but the tradition of patriarchal times 
still survives amongst us in the notion that coparcenary-life is a prefer¬ 
able mode of life and that it is not to bo given up except from necessity. 
In small or poor families in which several males have to work togothor 
on a petty farm to eke out a scanty subsistence, coparcenary may be, and 
often is, a necessity of life; but in wealthy families or in families in 
which brothers and cousins or their wives cannot live in harmony or in 
which the adult coparceners do not contribute alike to the common stock, 
coparcenary enables either the indolent to fatten upon the industrious, 
or the seniors to defraud the juniors, and ultimately, as is not unfrequently 
the case, wrecks some of the finest family affections. The truth is, every 
man loves his own wife and children much more than his brother’s or 
cousin’s wife and children, and the coparcenary form of life becomes 
burdensome when fresh groups of subordinate families spring up, now 
sots of affections and intere.sts are developed and an unplea.sant frictiou 
between them becomes unavoidable. For this state of things, the re¬ 
medy is in your own bands and the law leaves every adult coparcener at 
liberty to elect division at his lire j and not —mark the words—'When 

that necessity for separation is sorely felt. In the history of future 
progress a lime will arrive when each male member will, as be marries 
and becomes the head of a new family, separate from the other copar- 
cenors and cultivate the family affections in a rational spirit, but that 
time may yet be far off e.^pecialiy in villages, thongli among the educat¬ 
ed cla-iSCB in towns, there is a growing tendency against the cop/irccnary 
form of life. Mcanwljile, I may advise you all to divide without h law¬ 
suit when coparccMury life threatens your domestic happiness or imperils 
vuiir intm'(‘sj to a matci’ial extent, for, litigation lias a demoralizing 
effect upon Hindu families, and not unfrequently converts tho joint pi»)- 




* Abiidgccl from The lixnd t FamiTj, pp. 
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Aich the 'Coparcenary system was designed to conserve an 
^nto the carrion flesh that feeds and pampers the vultures of 
society, such as forgers, perjurers, and unsorupiilous pettifoggers nv ho 
pretend to take one side or the other, but really seek to enrich them¬ 
selves at your expense.’’* 


Training to Independence. 

jMv. Miillick says : The joint system is destined to die a sure 
death, and nothing on earth can save it.^’ Still, he deprecates 
any legislative measure tending to that end. Let the thing 
alone, say we, to take its natural course.” Mr. Justice Mnthuswami s 
advice is, Meanwhile, I may advise you all to divide without 
a law-suit when coparcenary life threatens your domestic happiness 
or imperils your interest to a material extent.” 

No sudden revolution is desirable. The heads of families, how¬ 
ever, should prepare for the inevitable change by training their 
children to independence. This may be commenced early in life. 
Sir Madhava Row makes the following suggestions : 

A small allowance of pocket money should be given to the child at the 
end of each month—not as a matter of right, but as a reward for good 
conduct during the mouth. 

The pocket money should have the qualities of salary in- after life. 

Pay it regularly and punctually, just as a master pays salary to his 
servant. In this way the child will know what to expect when he 
becomes one’s servant in after life. 

He must not expect payment before the month is over. He will 
learn to find out when tho allowance is due, and learn to make tho 
money last till tho end of tho month. 

Ho will become familiar with tho different coins, their relative value, 
and the arithmetic necessary to deal with them. 

Let the child make his own purchases instead of the father doing 
it all for liim. He will thus understand tho purchasing power of tho 
various coins. 

A sense of propeidy will gradually evolve in tho child. He will learn to 
take care of the inouey, to spend it frugally, as also to gradually save and 
aecumulate tho same. He will ieel what it is t<i be rich and wliat it is to 
bo poor. All such knowledge will prove valuable in after life. lor want 

yuch training in childhood, many men have become foolish, <*xtrava- 
g^aiit, poor and miserable. 

^^gain, the father who gives pocket money soon comes to bo regarded 
benefactor. His iutliienco over tlio child gains strength ; his udvico 
to the child will carry greater weight than ollierwise. 

H tlio cliild borrows a small sum from a brother, sister or friend, teach 
him to punctually repay the debt even before the creditor asks and urges 
for repayment. 

* Lecture at Tiictiiiioi>oly, ISti-h pp. 10. 
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InMe to take care of his money, sometimes gives i 
.keep The child then becomes a depositor and the tato 
;jftt4,pir«irb-vnker If fclie fatlier receive the money whenever oftered, pay 
it wlienevei- wanted, and keep a little note to show receipts, expenditure 
and tince a d explain it to the child, the child will be made to know 
what a Government Savings Bank is and how it may be f W®- 

As the chihl goes on making his own purchases, ho 
acquainted with numbers, weights and -eCJ 

Pi aduallv teach the child to compare prices demanded by diffeient sellers, 
Ind to distinguish the qualities of articles. In due t™e the father may 
associate the diild with himself in purchasing the household supplies, U. 

One part of the training of the Empress of India, when a cMld was 
not to run into debt. She received an allowance of pocket monej, 
but she was not permitted to buy things on credit, though shop- 
keepers would gladly bav6 given them. 

Mr. Subba Row mentions the evils of tlie Hindu custom: 


“ Even well-to-do parents generally are not in the habit of giving re^- 
larlj montl.ly allowances, although they will give 
the child wants it. The con.sequence is that the child can afiord 
tery generus for it does not cost him anything. A worse oonseqiienco 
follows in the case of poor children, for, as ^ ® 

even a pie to spend as they like, they naturally take to stealing. 

When the child becomes a young man, the training to independ¬ 
ence should be continued. If employed in connection with his 
father’s business, he should receive a salary like an ordinary cleik. 
A son should commence life as a subordinate and rise gradually. 
It is often ruinous to setup a young man in business with his 
father’s money. Every one takes much greater care of what he 
has earned hiimself than of what has been 

A son, when married, may at first have rooms in the family house, 
but it is preferable that he should afterwards have a home of his own., 


SECLUSION OF INDIAN WOMEN. 


Misconception.—If may be stated at the outset that only a small 
proportion of the women are confined to Zenanas. The great “ass of 
the people are Sudras and castes below these, and ™ 
women, go about freely. They are seen not only about then Hornes, 
but in the streets, in the market, and in the fields. Even among 
the higl.cr castes they are allowed liberty on certain occasions, as to 
attend fe.stival; and go on pilgrimage. The t'lV was 

always been privileged in that respect. p ‘ 

invited to a meeting of the Native Ladies’ Association of Pooua. 
There, to bis astoiiishiueiit, lie beheld an assembly of uauve 


^Madras ChrUtian College Mogazvir, Vol. IL, p. 528. 
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stly of tlie Brahman casteaucl all unveiled, who, withmany 
gentlemen had come to hear an address from 
pupf] Bamabai. After tJie Pandita’s speech, an enlig-ht- 

Brahmani (Mrs. Ranade) called the President's n^tten- 
niinwo/i 1 ^ Maratha country native women were 

had thmt luuch liberty as in Europe. They held meetings, . 

unvpilp/^ went about as freely in the public streets, 

without restraint.* 

are ^ust be confessed that among the higher classes women 

neyf secluded, and there is a disposition among those 

to T example. Occasionally,^’ says Rowe, 

nevp^?!. ^ ® 1 respectability, native women who have 

thev when visited by European ladies pretend that 

^ney are not allowed to be seen.” 

Poona^.^^^ ^ Ancient Times.— Sir J ames Fergusson justly said at 


and secluding your women is not sanctioned by antiquity. 

abLt 2ve.?v T ' ’-“duces them fo 

ebildren fmm +1 degrade your wives and the motliers of your 

race t^a^r P°sition in this life, without degrading your 

socluaioainjuriously ou yourlelves.^ The 
Hindoos Tf? foreign, and not an ancient, custom of tho 

well as mnrnii ‘ plaoe in your religion, and its result, physically as 
as moraUy, is degradation to those dependent on you ” “ 


^i:Sren?tfnfo^ gives the follojving illustrations of the 

ICiTirro things before the Muhammadan conquest: 

was onoL^y ’“troduced their queens in society whenever there 
the nresGiipp nf^fL ’ celebration of the Asioarncdha sacrifice, 

peusVyTecessiJy.'^’'^^ ^ 

audfenco P’’0S'3nt at tlie 

Ceylon ^ ^ ambassadors that hud como from 


^viJh iS®,r t'-avelling 

“l«OBt.ions 2tL ™o‘t®!r'‘^ °P°”,‘'•a'-'-'flge, and 6of// asking 

^'do plants^ People they encountered about the names of road- 

stiinpe^s® princesses, entire 

«OD>pany. * ^ °P®°’^ introduced in the same 

’dl2ons\"’^n% r‘’ tUo ^ 

females society in which 

’’■Ppearod in public witl°2° *''“d chariots, and otherwise 

._c-cu^^bl,,. wjtlumt any trace of the ^nn lah. 


* Joro-Hol 0 / Ihu Nul. /„,;. A>,sodM..„, JS,S3. CO. 
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of Sluhammadan Rule.—-The couquest. of India ^ 
<5MQ^j&muadaus tended powerfully to degrade tie position of 
women. Tlie Koran permits polygamy and divorce. Marriage 
can be dissolved at any time at the simple will and fancy of tlie 
husband. A traveller met an Arab_, not an old man, who luid 
been married fifty times. According to Muhammadan law, a man 
can look upon any married woman (near relatives excepted) as 
within his reach by marriage, the present husband consenting. 
Every married woman can'become the lawful wife of any man she 
may captivate, if she can persuade her husband to pronounce a 
divorce. Muhammadans are, therefore, compelled to keep their 
wives closely confined, or the foundations of society would be 
broken up. 

The Mussulman rulers of India took into their zenanas beautiful 
Hindu women, even although married. To avoid such outrages, 
women w^ere kept within doors or carefully veiled. In course of 
time the Hindus, in the seclusion of women, acted like Muhamma¬ 
dans. 

The following remarks are from The Bengal Magazine :— 

“ The Muhammadan rule, we may say, was the cause of female degra¬ 
dation in India, and while, under better auspices, men have, with 
marvellous rapidity, risen and improved by mental culture and educa¬ 
tion, women have not had the same opportunities of self-improvement, 
and therefore have not been able to keep pace with the men. In male 
society no trace is now to be found of the rule which the battle of 
Plassey overturned. In ffcmale society yon can scarcely recognise the 
change which that battle has produced in the destiny of Bengal and 
of India.” 


Hindu Arguments for the Seclusion of Women.—These may best 
be stated in the words of Mr. Mullick: 

“ Katurally, the extreme conservatives hate female emancipation as a 
pernicious evil, and discourage it to the utmost of them power. Inter¬ 
mediate between them and the radicals, we have the liberaheonservatives 
forming the bulk of the community. These admit the virtues of eman¬ 
cipation, but state that the time has not arrived for emancipating our 
females. Their objections are :— 

First .—Emancipation should follow the capabilit}^ on the part of males 
of protecting females from insnlt and injury in the world outside... 
Nothing is more foolish on the part of a weak husband than to expose 
his wife to insult and injury which he would be powerless to prevent. 

Second .—Emancipation should follow female education. Unless 
the woman be thoroughly educated, it is impolitic to subject her to 
tomptation.s which she woulfl be powerless to resist. 

Thirtl. —Euiancipa^ion should bo made a sequence of religiou.s cducatiim 
of the female. Unless the wife was of tried virtue, to allow her to mix 
in society would be a curse. 
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Kmaiicipjition is impossible, so long as the female 
lad. As it is, the dress of our femalt-s partially covers their 


Fifth .—Emancipation is expensive and nnsuited to the circumstances 
of all. It-will necessarily subject the male rai'inbers to certain expenses 
after dress and fineries, which they are incnpable of deiraying. 

Sixth .—Emancipation has a tendency to create in our females, a habit 
of neglect towards the nursing of their children, and the execution of 
household duties. 


Seventh. —Emancipation, if allowed, should be limited in its extent. 
A wife should be allowed to see her friends only in the company of 
her husband.’'* 


Mr. Mnllick adds : '^The principle at their root is a distrust of 
female virtue—a form of man’s innate jealousy^ and is adhered to 
with reTnarkable obstinacy.” 

Mr. Janvier says : 

“ The Asiatic is jealous. If bis wife have opportunity to mingle freely 
in society, he does not know what may happen. He does not think of 
holding her by the bands of love. This would seem a very poor reliance. 
He has not treated her in a way to win her love. He never perhaps 
1 hought of it. His plan is totally different. She must be kept in 
a state of constant control. If possible, she must be prevented from seeing 
any one not of her own sex, beyond the limits of the family.”t 

E'Splies to Objections.—It must be admitted that some of the 
difficulties raised have a measure of* truth. 

Dress .—The dress of women in Bengal who aspire to bo fashion¬ 
able is very indecent. The cloth is so tliiu that the person is easily 
seen. Young India says : 

“ On the banks of rivers, the women of Bengal prevent a very awk¬ 
ward sight. Then their apparel soaked in water makes their whole body 
exposed. The most strange thing i.s that these women uiake .a show' of 
modesty by veiling their face although they feul no scj uple to expose their 
almost naked bodies in public bathing ghats and t>pen fairs. 

“ Our forw'ard young men who clamour for retorm.*' di» not pay sufficient 
heed towards improving the dre.vs of women. On t lie‘contrai y, they uvo 
*^‘‘011 pnichasing tlio thinne.>t. apparel p(»ssil>lc m order to gain the favf>UL’ 

thi‘ir consorts- Moreover, they themselves are seen wearing thin 
•apparel. Thick cloth is con.sichMcd old-fashioned and antiquated. The 
is for suits made of gos.'^umer.” 

The writer recommends a return to the thicker cloth formerly 

Wor»u 

^I'he above remarks do not apply to other yiart.s of India. Tlio 
fcuinle di’(‘ss may admit of some slight improvc'monts. Sir Hadha.va 

^ Tic Hill.hi l\i.!t ;•), pp. 5)3. 
t Mi.>.<iouai j C<uj\ <\iiK\ II pp. a5, DO. 
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^ineDds tlie use of an elnstic girdle, which would cja 
of the dress and promote convenience. He adds, why 
slrontcT^ot native ladies have a poclcet ? 

Sir Madhava Eow also complains of Indian ladies rubbing saffron 
or turmeric on their bodies and faces particularly. Why should they 
make themselves appear as if they were suffering fi’om jaundice or 
liver complaint ? He adds, I don^t blame the ladies. It is all duo 
to the perverted taste of the men. Let the men express disapproval 
to-day, and the practices will disappear to-morroio.^^ 
barbarous practice of tattooing. 

The adoption of the everchanging fashions in 
European ladies delight, would be a great misfortune, 
dress is far more graceful and much less expensive. 

Society must he 'purified hefcyre women can enter it.^^ This reminds 
one of a Greek fable. A foolish fellow was nearly drowned when 
attempting to swim, upon which he vowed that he never would enter 
the water again until he had acquired the art! Society, no doubt, 
requires to be reformed; but, as has been abundantly shewn by expe¬ 
rience, female influence is one of the most powerful agencies which 
can be employed for this purpose. The presence of women at social 
gatherings puts a stop to coarse jests and all improper behaviour. 

The present seclusion has not been a success in some respects. 
Mr. Gimi has the following remarks on this point: 


So with the 

which some 
The Indian 


“ Nor can it be denied that the segregation of the sexes, instead of 
promoting virtue, as is fondly supposed, tends, if anything, to render 
the imagination prurient. The illustrative proverbs and quotations cited 
by I)r. Fallon in his Hindustani-English Dictionary scandalised the 
Anglo-Indian Press. He himself says, and with great truth, in his de¬ 
fence :—‘There is much to be learnt from many an otherwise objection¬ 
able quotation, if one is willing to learn. It is of the greatest importance, 
for instance, to know to what depths human nature can sink in the vitiated 
atmosphere of enforced female seclusion as contrasted with the purity to 
which men and women rise as social restraints are withdrawn, and they 
are permitted to breathe the pure air of liberty and indulge in free social 
intercourse.”’* 


A Kashmiri Pandit,” after residing some time in England, 
thus gives his experience : 

“ To live for three or four years in a society in which men and women 
meet, not as inoi^tprs and slaves, but as friends and companions—in which 
feminine culture adds grace and beauty to the lives of men; to live in 
a society in which the prosaic hours of hard work arc relieved by the 
compsunonRhip of u Kvveot and educated wife or sister, or motlier, is the 
most necessary discipline required by our Indian youths, in order to bo 
oble to shake off tlieir old notions and to look upon an accoinplislied 

T/k' Vob'.tiou of Women in- buiUi, ])p. ] I, 12. 
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^^ood as the salt of liuraan society which preserves it from moral 
^ to think that woman is not simply 


‘ A lovely apparition sent 
To be a moment’s ornament.’ 

but that she is our equal and companion, the sharer of our joys, and our 
consoler in moments of grief—the nourisher of our purest affections,, and 
a brightening influence, when all is dark and dreary around us, ‘ with 
something of an angel light.’ There is a very pernicious notion prevalent 
lu India, that a free intercourse between the sexes leads to immorality. 
1 confess that, before I came to England, I believed there was a grain of 
truth in this notion. But now I believe no such thing. My own im- 
js, that the chief safety-value of public and private morality is 
the free intercourse between the sexes.”* 


Rama says in reference to Sita: ""Neither houses, nor vest- 
inents, nor enclosing walls are the screen of a woman. Her own 
virtue alone protects her.^^ 

Wo)ne7i Tiiust Jirst he As already mentioned, 

lemale education has been a favourite subject for essays and 
speeches during the last half century, yet how little has been done ! 
J-he aim should be to get the women themselves to take it ujh Few 
mgs will have a greater effect in this direction than by allow- 
them to mix with the educated of the other sex. They will 
eel more than ever their own deficiencies, and be stirred up to 
provide a remedy. 

The women themselves do not wish it:* Most of them, it must 
e confessed, instead of looking upon their seclusion as a hardship, 
consider it their pride. 

A writer in the Indian Magazine says : "" It has now become to 

udian ladies part aud parcel of their creed, their modesty—in a 
word it is to tlioni the very breath of their nostrils. To do away 
With it is a violation of one of the virtues of a woman.Miss 
Bielby, M. D., says. "" A man^s social standing in his own class 
depends, in a great measure, upon whether he can afford to keep 
is wife and daughters in Zenana or not. So it has come to pass, 
at upper-class servants, and other men in similar positions keep 
I’C^^tioDS as strictly " behind the purdah,’ as a Priuco 

id women, like prisoners immured all their lives, have no 

^ 1 ^^^ sweets of liberty; but the youngor aud moro intelligent 
^uid gladly avail themselves of greater freedom. 

^”^3^stice and cruelty of Seclusion.—A Hindu lady said of the 
' Women in Zenanas lead : It is like that of a ir(>g in a well— 

iSSo, p. 552. 

\ Manazincy for 1B85, p. 413. 







tliere is beautybut we cannot see it—it is hid from 
'usT^ Mr. Dorabji E. Gimi says : 
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“ Indian woman i.s denied the common enjoyments of life, is thrust 
behind purdakh^ and to add insult to injury the excuse for all such un- 
mauly conduct is proclaimed to be her inborn wickedness. 

“ Among these common enjoyments, that she i.s denied, the first to be 
noticed is lier ri-^dit to mix with men or appear in public with her male 
relatives. It may appear a trifling deprivation. But really there is none 
more cruel to the sex, and more injurious in its con.sequence.s, immediate 
and remote, to society. By it women are deprived of the only means of 
outdoor recreation that is vvitlun the reach of the mass of men. It is a 
barbarity which prohibits them from having their full share of the air 
and light of Nature’s free irift. It is,a much less serions evil to name 
after that this by that custom most public and some private entertain¬ 
ments are, as it were, not for women at all. So much for what the 
women alone lose.” 

The men suffer from their inhumanity by having wives and 
children more sickly and feeble than would otherwise be the case. 

It is a pleasing sight in Bombay to see Parsi ladies of aa 
evening enjoying the fre.sh sea-breeze in Back Bay. There are 
some Native ladies in iMadras, it is said, who have never seen the 
sea. A slight change for the better is even there perceptible. A 
few come to the beach in carriages with their children, and enjoy 
the sight of the surf. 


^ Course Proposed. 


No immediate sweeping changes are recommended, though they 
will differ among certain classes according to the stage which they 
have reached at |>resent. 

1. Free intercourse between Husband and Wife. —Ihiropeans 
are astonished at the Native ideas on this subject where the Zenana 
system prevails. Some illustrations have already been given. 
Mr. Mulliok says that the young wife can see her husband only at 
night when the whole house is asleep, and with the lark sIkj must 
bid him adivu.^* If eitlinr is sick, it is considered immodest for the 
other to be at the bed.side. The Bengalee, thus describes the system 
and its natural result: 

“ Tlio women are the hardest combatants, and the widows the greatest 
heroines. They watch the young husband and the young wibi witli the 
hate :md jeahniHy ot a step-mother. The married (couple canuot peep at 
one Miiother «lui ing the d;ty without finding thenuselves the objects of the 
bitterest pers( eutiou. The normal eouditiou of husband and wife is up¬ 
set during the day, and during also that part of the uight which i.s not 
dt.'vnt(-d TO re.st. fn .some families, owdng to poverty of houso-room, oven 
tliis indulgence cannot be obtained. Can a more monstrous state bo 
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^ ^ cau it be wondered, fclmt tlie young men, withlield from the 

01: their wives, should run greedily for amusement into brothels ?”♦ 


Sir Madhava Row gives the following advice; 

atiJrf fllrr.'’ ““■^"“Stanoos allow of it, you and your wife should lire 
o ^ family,—m other words, live separately. 

ft you cannot do so, have at least a separate room for yourself in 

'USe. RO f.hnf — 1.1_-V. 1^1 _ n ^ 


flm uu bu, na\e at least a separate room tor yourself in 

S CZZX!Z‘S.t" 

thf’dnv®*'/”"''’ "'to that room and sleep during 

grLva/e’es "ith you, or represent her 

tion of H? ’ ‘*'®®'''t'es and troubles, or at least escape from the persecu- 
male or fei^l’o^'^*'^” other elder members of the family, whether 

ml-e y°“ ‘"''J so that you may 

your sminn her your sympathy and aid. She will often need 

^ 5 Eemb"'^ solace. Enable her freely to appeal to you for the same. 

thfi’r»,f " . ^ ^ “ “I®®® ‘'''® '"'aeries of the wife is due to 

the restraints placed by the elders of the family on her intercourse Id 

Srain“tr"“." ‘'‘'^® “®-® V f®®® horfrom su^U 

/■r oil’ .""^.yo" ffrcatly improve her happiness. 

7 ’ p. noticed hereafter.) 

like; wiCut'referroirtt^ "’■® 

with the ratter''Tol,'’°''T‘'- '®‘f® ‘he eldors. do not blindly side 

elders are fn ^ entitled to your justice as your 

will beffii your respect. Moreover, by doing impartial justice, yon 
self w^th thelwe™ ™ ^ h'disoriniinately identifying yoni- 


intercourse between Parents and Children,— Pandita 
allop says : “ Children enjoy the company of father or mother 

von ^ ^oing in and out when tliey choose,but the children of 

never made happy by the father’s caresses or any 
notio ^ove in the presence of the elders; tlie 


lloti vii. nic> luvc lu Liie prt _ _ 

liiR modesty prevents the young father from speaking' to 

womanNorth India, Lys tl.at a 


^oinan, “ if 31,0 1,^3 a child will take the necessary care o"f it, but 
fondle it in the presence of the elder ^yomen of her 

Th^* ‘ 

The ® P^"e represents an evening in an English family. 

Has ohildren are seated around a table. The father 

is hand, but is talking to his sons, one of whom 

inrr house with wooden brie'-. The mother is teach- 

S sewing to her daughter by her side. 


+ 7.?*'^^.®?' Justice Phears Joint Family System:' 
T -Ihe High Caste Indian IFuman, p. 4l> 
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Another picture is given of an Indian family^ ‘wliicli is already 
realised in some cases. 
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/tliia family life wln'cli makes a home. The advanta.^^si _ 
f^futual love is promoted. The father is afforded the oppor- 
^f treadling his children valuable lessons. This is the more 
necessary in India, as the mothers are generally uneducated. 

If the reader has children, let him bring them together with his 
wife every evening, and spend some time with them. In England a 
part of the evening is sometimes called the Children's hourj^^ be- 
fathers, devote it, if possible, to intercourse with their 
children. When they are young, part of the evening should be 
given to play. A Spanish ambassador once went to the palace of 
a tamous French King. He expected to see the King seated on 
ns throne; but when he went into the room, he saw him on his 
knees, with his eldest son on his back, playing together at horses,^' 
With the other royal children romping around. The ambassador was 
about to start back, when the King, looking up to him, said, My 
lord Ambassador, are you a father ^^Yes, may it please your 
Majesty.^^ Very well,^^ was the reply; ^"then I shall go on with 
niy game round the room.^^ 

The Bussian Czar, or Emperor, is the most powerful despot in 
™ but he plays with his children just like any other father. 

V hen lately on a visit to Denmark, he amused his young nephews 
and nieces by standing up and letting them try to pull him down. 

By taking an interest in the amusements of his children, a father 
gams increased influence over them which maybe turned to the best 
account. 


In the evening the father should also carefully observe the moral 
conduct of his children. Selfishness is apt to show itself; this should 
® guarded against. Obedience and truthfulness are other lessons 
c be taught. Filthy speech should be carefully checked. 

Tcthing meals together .—According to Hindu custom, a wife must 
never eat with her husband; she must not even be seen eating by him. 
jthis is one example, among many others, of the degraded position of 
• ndian women. A master does not eat with his servant. Among 
enlightened nations, the whole family, except very young children, 
nke their meals together. The advantages of it are thus explained : 


no time docs family life look more beautiful than when father and 
other and children are seated around the family table. Nowhere is the 
y made to feel its unity. There is no more pleasant and cheer- 
occasion in a well-ordered home. There is no better opportunity, for 
®f piety and culture, to inculcate lessons of thankfulness and 
j,. P^^ance, to train to habits of unselfishness and to graceful acts of 
tlne.ss, and to give case and refinement of manners.’* 

objected that servants are required for such an arrange- 
tt managed without them. “ Where there’s a 

^'dl, there’s a way.” 
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difficulty in the way of husband 
except foolish custom^ more 
observance/^ 

3. Intercourse with Relatives and Friends.—The circle should 
be gradually widened. Let relatives, male and female, visit each 
other. Instead of calling separately, or the men talking with men 
and the women going into the female apartments, let all meet to¬ 
gether and convei’se. The same course should be followed at enter¬ 
tainments. Friends, who are not relatives, may gradually be treat¬ 
ed in a similar manner. Ladies should not, however, be introduced 
to persons who are immoral. The company of such should be shun¬ 
ned by all. 

4. General Intercourse.—This is the last stage. Sir. E. Arnold 
thus describes the progress made in Bombay : 

“ Here there were assembled in a really magnificent pillared hall, payed 
•with white and blue marble, some eighty or a hundred of the leading 
members of Parsi, Hindu, and Mohammedan society, including at least 
forty nativ’o ladies. Sir Frederick Roberts, Mr. llbert, Sir AVilliam 
Wedderbnrn, Mr. Justice Birdwood, and a number of English residents, 
mingled with the large native party on perfectly easy and equal grounds ; 
but no London drawing-room could have pre.sented a scene so bright 
in colour and character. The Parsi and Hindu ladies—many of them 
personally most charming in appearance, and all gentle and graceful in 
demeanour—wore lovely dresses of every conceivable hue—rose colour, 
amber, purple, silver, gold, azure, white, green, and crimson. 

Assuredly such a gathering is a great and signal token of the increas¬ 
ing friendship arising between the races ; nor could anything be calcula¬ 
ted more to impress and gratify a fresh observer coming back, after 
many bygone yeara, to modern Bombay.” 

In Calcutta even further advance has been made. Last year a 
dinner and evening party were given in honour of Mr, aud Mrs. 
George Yule by Sir Henry Harrison and Mr. and Mrs, Cotton. The 
Indian Mirror says : 

‘‘ It was, we believe, the first party of its kind in Calcutta—the first 
dinner given by distinguished Englishmen to which Indian gentlemen 
and ladies have been freely invited. About sixty guests—ladies and 
gentlemen, European, Hindu, and Muhammedan—sat down to dinner, at 
which the health of Mr. and Mrs. Yule and Mrs. Yule Smith was pro¬ 
posed by our worthy hosts, and warmly received. The grounds were 
illuminated, and an amateur Bengali concert party played well-selected 
tunes. The ladies contributed to the entertainment by their music, in 
which a daughter of the well-known Tagore family took part. These 
social gathering.^, promoting, as they undoubtedly do, the growth of 
friendly feelings between the members of the community, come upon 
us with peculiar fitness in the wake of the Im])erial Jubilee. Sir He-nry 
Harrison and Mr. .Cotton have broken through along standing prejudice, 
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DUTY to A WIFE. 

/praiseworthy examplo which other Enelishmen should 
aitate, and to which our countrymen would do well to respond 

^utions.—The wliolesalo adoption of English social habits is 
strongly deprecated. They have their good points which ought to 
be imitated, but their contrary ones which should be shunned. 

Eriendly intercourse betw^een Europeans and Indians is very 
desirable, but the latter should take care that it does uot lead them 
into extravagant habits. Some of them have ample incomes, 
allowing him to copy the elegancies and luxuries of the upper 
classes of Europeans, bat others may be led into a style of livin^^* 
beyond tlieir means. 


Another danger is the acquiring of drinking habits. Intemper¬ 
ance is the curse of Britain, the great cause of the misery and crime 
which prevail among so many in that country. Certain castes and 
tribes in India have always drank ; but the people generally have 
been temperate. It is most important for the educated classes to 
adhere strictly to the habits of their ancestors in this respect. Dinino* 
with EiiroiDeans, or even at parties among themselves, they may be 
inclined to take wine; but this first step in the downward direction 
ought to be strongly resisted. In no other course is there safety. 
Conversaziones, or evening meetings, are, in general, preferable to 
dinner parties. 

Native Princes, following European example, sometimes give 
balls and encourage horse-racing. There are always pleasure- 
hunters and fast men^^ about courts who, for their own gratification, 
tempt them in this direction. Habits of dissipation and gambling 
are thus fostered. The money squandered on them ought to be 
usefully spent otherwise. Some of the dances are decidedlv indecent. 
Why should liberties be taken with a lady when dancing which 
would be reckoned as a gross insult at any other time ? 

Europeans in high position should discourage the adoption of 
such customs among Indian princes and millionaires. 


DUTY TO A WIFE. 

This is well expressed in the words of the Church of England 
marriage service. The man is asked ‘‘ Wilt thou liave this woman to 
thy w’edded wife ?.. .Wilt thou love her, comfort her, liononr and keep 
her in sickness and in health ; and, forsaking all other, keep thee 
only unto her so long as ye shall both live The following pro¬ 
mise is afterwards made : I take thee to my wedded wife, to 

have and to hold from this day forward, for better for worse, for 
richer or poorer, in sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, 
till death us do part.^' 

♦ Quoted iu Indian Magazine, 1887, p. 221. 
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^mpatliy, and faithfulness^ are the great duties 
owes to his wife. These maybe manifested in 'Tnany 
Some of them liave already been noticed^' as free inter- 
course^ but attention may be drawn to a few others. 

1. competent Medical Aid.—As Lady Dufferin justly says, the 
men of. India should determine that the wives and mothers and 
sisters and daughters dependent upon them shall,in time of sickness 
-^ad pain, have every relief that human skill and nursing could 
afford them.’* 

The need is thus shown by a Native writer in the Indian 
Magazine : 


“ There are various female complaints which, owing to local causes, are 
perhaps more prevalent in India than in Europe, and for them there is no 
adequate medical aid available. Unwilling, from a sense of delicacy, to 
communicate even to their male relatives the character and symptoms 
of their complaints, native ladies either directly consult or, through their 
maid-servants, obtain whatever help they can get from village mid wives 
and quacks of their own sex, and the result generally is vei*y serious. 
When the disease becomes dangerous competent physicians are sometimes, 
but not often, called in ; but they come too late, and, generally speaking, 
Indian ladies liave to depend, for all practical purposes, on the curative 
powers of nature.” 

Such is likewise the case as regards medical and surgical aid in the 
lying-in-chamber. Our Vaids and Hakims do not study the character of 
puerperal diseases, nor as a rule undertake to attend to them, and tho 
whole duty of puerperal management devolves on our midwives, who, as 
a body, are utterly incompetent. They belong to the lowest grade of 
society, and are never trained to their work. When widowed and old, 
women of the lowest caste, such as Hornes^ ChamcLrs^ and Podes^ &o., 
first seek employment as attendants on wonien in confinements, and after 
a time set themselves up as mid wives. There is thus no help for Indian 
women at the most critical period of their lives, except what may bo 
obtained from these so-called Dhaies.*^' 


The Countess of Dufferin Fund/* to provide competent female 
medical attendance, should be liberally supported. Still, for years to 
come, the supply must be inadequate. In serious cases properly 
trained male physicians should be called in. 

As already mentioned, to secure kind treatment for the wife, 
Mauu appeals to the selfishness of the husband. Even on this 
low ground, it is desirable to attend to the health of tho wife, 
for on it depends largely the health of the children and the happi¬ 
ness of the household. 

2. Teaching her to Bead and Write, if necessary.—In the case 
of an increasing proportion of the wives of educated men, this is not 
required ; but as out of a liundred millions of females in 1881 only 


The Indian Magazine, 1887. p, 383, 
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^ere alole to read and write, probably the wives of 1 
ers are still destitute of that ability. Uuless his wifA 
■ circumstances peculiar, no educated man has any right to 
be considered a well-wisher to his country who allows her to remain 
in iguorauce. It is no excuse to say that the wife does not wish to 
learn. The real cause is the indifference of the husband. If he was 
in earnest, she would soon catch his spirit. 

The husband and wife should always have an hour or so together 
before retiring to rest. The work of the day will be over and the 
children in bed, so that there will be time for teaching. 

As in the case of children, the instruction should be made as 
pleasant as possible. A beginning should not be made with the 
alphabet, but with a short easy word, which the wife should try 
to copy. A lesson, even for quarter of an hour every evening, 
would soon give the ability to read. 

3. Imparting Knowledge.—This is a wide subject; but only three 
points will be mentioned. 

1 . General Information .—The object is to enlarge the little 
world of Indian women, to lead their thoughts beyond the kitchen 
and domestic squabbles. At first it will be difficult, on account of 
their ignorance, to interest them. A beginning may be made with 
what are called in education object lessons.^^ A piece of salt would 
form an excellent subject, how obtained from the sea and mines, 
its properties and uses. Talks about pearls, gold, silver, &c., might 
follow. Plants and animals, the structure of the body, the sun, 
moon and stars, remarkable inventions, descriptions of strange places 
and strange people, biographies, stories from history, &c., are some 
other topics. When practicable, they should be illustrated by 
pictures. A small telescope and microscope would be useful. 

Visits .to museums would excite curiosity, and give a taste for 
general knowledge. 

2. The Training of Children.—Here instruction is urgently 
needed. A few points may be mentioned : 

Freservation of Ucalth .—As already mentioned, Indian 
mothers trust largely to superstitious ceremonies to keep their 
children well, while they neglect sanitary arrangements. Mr. 
Mullick says, The Hindu wife has no knowledge of the laws of 
health, and hence her children are constantly ill. They are made 
to eat more than they can digest, aggravating their otherwise 
invalid condition.^^ 


Obedience, —Many mothers have no command over their children. 
They let them do as they please when they are young, and when 
they grow up they despise their authority. When they try to 
secure obedience, it is generally by frightening the children with 
imaginary goblins. 

truthfulness, —This virtue especially requires to be inculcated, 
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\)ist taughf. by tbe motlier’s example. Illnstratioi? 
oF the way iu wliicli they deceive tbeir children o: 
hiem to tell lies. 

Fiiritif .—The obscene speech of Indian homes is one of its darkest 
features. Mothers should be urged never to use indecent language 
themselves, and to check at once any approach to it among their 
children. 


Self-JIelp .—It is a far greater benefit to a child to teach him 
to help himself than to do every thing for him. As mentioned by 
Mr. Mullick, some mothers feed their children like canary birds. 
The principle should be— 7iot to do any thing for a child which he 
can reasonahlij he expected to do for himself. As soon as he is old 
enough, let him be taught to wash himself, put on his clothes, comb 
his hair, take care of his toys, put them away, &c. The children of 
rich people should have the same training—and not have every thing 
done for them by servants. Hindus require to be taught self-reli¬ 
ance and the dignity of labour. 

Directions will be found on this subject in the little manual on the 
Training of Ghildreii. 

3. Religious Teaching.—This is, above all, important. Some 
remarks have already been made about the superstitious beliefs and 
practices which constitute the whole religion of Indian women. 

The husband should teach his wife about the one true Grod, our 
Creator and Preserver, our Father in heaven. Instead of bowing 
down to idols, which can neither see nor hear, which cannot even 
take care of themselves, worship should be paid to God alone. 

Idolatry is the crying sin of India—rebellion against the 
rightful Lord of the universe. Some educated Hindus deny the 
charge of idolatry ; they pretend that the images are simply to 
remind people of God. Hammohum Hoy says that this excuse 
was learned from Europeans and thus shows its falsity : 


“Whatever Hindu purchases an idol in the market,*' or constructs 
one with his own hand, or has one made under^is own superintendence, 
it is his invariable practice to perform certain ceremonies, called Fran 
Fratishtha, or the endowment of animation, by wliicli he believes that 
its nature is changed from that of the mere materials of which it is form¬ 
ed, and that it acquires not only life but supernatural powers.’' 

The life which by one ceremony has been brought into the idol, 
can by another ceremony be taken out. 

Mr. S. B. Thakur, at a meeting in England, said that idols are 
only like photographs, serving to remind us of those we loved. 
To'^this Mr. Desmukh well replied: ''It is true we like to retain 
photographs of people we love to remind us of their form and 
features; butyoUr blocks of stone or your deformed hideous brazen 
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ffMr. Tliakur had brought out to this country the image of a 
donkey with an ape's head on it to show to his friends as a repro- 
Bentation of the Queen of England, this would have been an 
outrage against propriety infinitely less revolting than that for 
which he pleaded. 

The excuse is made that the poor and ignorant need images to 
remind them of God. They cannot understand His form for He 
has none. They can remember their parents when far distant; they 
can love a benefactor whom they have never seen; they can obey 
the authority of a Queen-Empress though she never set foot on their 
soil. They can worship God who is a Spirit in spirit and in truth. 
Idols are a hindrance—not a help to true worship. They give 
most degrading ideas of God. Would a father be pleased if a son 
kept a toad to remind him of his father in his absence ? 

Christians and .Muhammadans, far more numerous than the 
Hindus, can think of God without idols: why should they be 
necessary in India ? 
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.he confessed that ifc will be a very difficulfc task td^ 
.^^ped in superstition from infancy to forsjike idolat:^^ 

of tbe Heaven-Father, the Dyaus-Pitar of the old 
Aryans; bub it is worthy of the effort. Until India gives up her 
Sa crores of gods and goddesses, she must rank among the semi- 
civilised countries of the earth. 


Family Prayer.—Hindu women, as a rule, have no idea of the 
nature of true worship and prayer. Their religion consists only in 
doing puja to an idol or walking round the tulsi plant. The nature 
of prayer should be explained. In families that are truly Christian, 
God is worshipped morning and evening. A hymn is sung, a 
passage is read from the Bible, and all afterwards kneel in prayer. 
To give some readers a better idea of what is meant, an example 
will be given of family worship. 


The following hymn may be sung : 

Glory to Thee, my God, this night. 

For all the blessings of the light; 

Keep me, O keep me, King of kings. 

Beneath thy own Almighty wings. 

Forgive me, Lord, for thy dear Son, 

The ill that I this day have done ; 

That with the world, myself, and Thee, 

I, ere I sleep, at peace may be. 

Teach me to live, that I may dread 
The gmve as little as my bed ; 

Teach me to die that so I may 
Rise glonous at the awful day. 

O let my soul on Thee repose, 

And may sweet sleep mine eyelids close; 

Sleep that shall me more vig’rous make 
To serve my God when I awake. 

. If in the night I sleepless lie, 

Hy soul with heavenly thoughts supply; 

Let no ill dreams disturb my rest, 

1^0 powers of darkness me molest. 

A passage is next read from the Bible. It may be the following: 

“And seeing the miiltifeudes He (Jesus Christ) went up into a 
mountain; and when He was sot, His disciples came unto Him. And 
He opened His mouth and taught them saying: ^ 

Blessed are the poor in spirit; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 
Blessed are they that moum ; for they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek ; for they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst after righteousness j for 
they shall be filled. 



DUTY TO A WIPE. 




the merciful for they shall obtain mercy^ 

^ are the pure in heart; for they shall see God. 

^les^d are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the children of God. 
Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteousness sake^ for theira 
is the kingdom of heaven.” 

NfiW Testament, Malthew^ V. 1—10. 



A prayer like the following may thon he offered, all kneeling: 

Heavenly Father, by thy protecting care wo are brought to the close 
of another day. Blessed by tliy name for continued life and health, for 
richly supplying all our bodily wants. 

But, above all, we thank thee for spiritual mercies. We bless thco 
for thy great love in giving thy Son to die for ns. Thanks be to God 
for tliis unspeakable gift. For the sake of Jesus Christ, pardon all tho 
vain thoughts, the guilty words, the foolish and wicked actions by which 
we have sinned against thee. By his righteousness justify ns j by his 
Spirit purify our hearts and make our lives holy. 

- families of the whole earth, dwell under our roof. Make 

this house the abode of faith, of piety, and love. Strengthen tho rela¬ 
tions which bind us togetlicr by drawing us closer to thyself. Give us, 
as parents, all the grace which wo need. Enable us to tmin our children 
m the way they should go; to teach them by example as well as precept. 
Bless the children. Gather them in thine arms; carry them in tny 
bosom; fill their hearts with love to theo and to one another. Keep 
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yilie gtII that is in the world; spare tlieir lives, if i 
; make them holy and useful, and may we at last 
uhdivid^ family in heaven. Bless the servants of this household; make 
them thy servants, and fellow-heirs with us of thy kingdom. 

We commend unto thee all our relatives and friends. May they ^e ^ 
thy face and enjoy thy favour. ^lay we be helpful to o,no er, 
and let no root of bitterness springing up trouble us. Bless all men. 
Enlighten the ignorant; convert the sinful; comfort the sorrowing. 

We now commit ourselves to thy care through this nigh^ e no 
evil befall us, nor any plague come nigh our dwelling. Whether we 
wake or sleep, ma^ we be the Lord’s. We ask all these blessings in le 
name of Jesus Christ. Ainen.^ ^ ^ ^ 

Families where God is thus worshipped in spirit and in truth 
are likely to grow up loving, happy, and prosperous. '^Godliness 
is profitable unto all things, having promise of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come.'^ 

Christian mothers teach their young children short prayers like 
the following: 

This night when I lie down to sleep, 

I give the Lord my soul to keep ; 

If I should die before I wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

Kow I wake and see the light; 

God has kept me through the night; 

Make me good, 0 Lord, I pray ; 

Keep and guard me through this day. 

When Christian worship like the above is compared with Hindu 
cxrstoms, it must be seen to be preferable. “ As is the god, so is the 
worshipper.” The people of India can never be otherwise than 
dcf^raded so long as they bow down to the work of their own hands 
instead of worshipping their great Creator and Father in heaven. 

There are many religious questions which will arise in the mind 
of the thoughtful man,-—can sin be forgiven ? how can holiness bo 
obtained ? Space does not permit these all-important points to bo 
considered. The reader is referred to The Brahma Samaj and other 
Modern Eclectic Systems of Iieliyion.i 

Women slionld be provided with interesting and useful reading". 

_This is so important and so wide a subject that it will be noticed 

in a separate chapter. 

LITERATUEE FOR WOMEN. 

The value of the ability to read depends upon the manner in 
which it is employed. The spre ad of education m Eng land has not 

* Fiim Prayers for Students and others, i Anna. Sol'd by Mr. A. T. Scott, Tract 
DepAt, Madras. 

t rric© a Annas ^ Post-free, 4 Annas, fece wrapper. 
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□Unqualified success. A good deal of the literatur^ 
olesorae^ if not positively immoral in its tone. In 
anger is very much greater from the character of many of the 
vernacular books, Paudib Sivanath Sastri delivered a lecture 
about two years ago on ‘^ISTational Literature as an Index of 
. National Character.^' He said, Amid much improvement, there 
is in the present literature of Bengal a strong under-current of 
impure literature, books not sent to the Bengal Library (the Regis¬ 
trar’s Office) but sold by hundreds in the railway platforms. The 
Pandit exhibited a bundle of these—and read one or two titles 
to show that he was not exaggerating; but refrained from reading 
more for fear of advertising what he wished to condemn and 
destroy.” 

Difficulties.—There are three obstacles in the way of providing 
literature for women: 

1 . The Paucity of female Writers. —Out of 125 millions of 
Native women, only a mere handful can read and write. The 
wives of Missionaries and especially single ladies engaged in 
Zenana work are those from whom most help might be expected. 
Hitherto, however, very few have sought to supply the want. 
A. L. 0. B. is a conspicuous exception, and two or three others 
might bo named in each presidency, but that is all. 

2 . The Paucity of female Readers. —As a rule, books in India 
must meet their own cost, and the price is greatly increased by 
small editions. This is a great hindrance to publishing. 

3. The difficulty of Circulation. —After books have been prepared, 
the seclusion of Hindu women renders it no easy matter to get 
them placed in their hands. 

What has been Done ? 


Information under this head is incomplete, especially with regard 
to books. Details will be given as far as available. 


Periodicals. 

Thacker’s Indian Directory gives a list of Newspapers and Perio¬ 
dicals, but it is imperfect, and retains the names of some which 
have ceased to exist. This is not surprising, for many of the native 
papers are very short-lived. 

Bengal.—The Bamahodhini Patrihuy ^'the first woman’s journal in 
Bengali, was started in August, 1803.” The name implies that it is 
devoted to the instruction of women. The editor is Babu Umesh 
Chunder Dutt, a leading member of the Sadharan Brahmo Sainaj. 
It contains some contributions from the pens of Bengali ladies, 
chiefly in poetry. The Pancharika has a number of lady contri- 
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jS staff. The Khristio Moliila is edited by Miss 
igali Christian Lady. 



Pandit Sivanatli Sastri says : 

“ Bnt the attention of the educated portion of onr females is not con¬ 
fined to these three ladies’ journals; many of them are regular and careful 
readers of other monthly magazines of higher pretensions, whose columns 
also bear their occasional, contributions. Foremost among tliis class of 
writers are some of the ladies of the Tagore family of Jorasanko, one of 
whom has won a name for herself as an authoress of considerable merit 


These monthly and other publications are helping to create a stimulus^in 
many female minds and steadily i*aising the level of their intelligence. 


The American Methodist Episcopal Mission raised a special fund 
to meet the cost of The Womaii^s Friend. One edition is in Bengali. 

The Calcutta Tract Society issued a Zenana Magazine for some 
years. At present it publishes a Monthly Leaflet for Women. 

North India.—The Woman^s Friend, in Urdu and Hindi, is edited 
by Mrs. Badley, of the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. 

Central India.—The Sugrivani, is a monthly magazine published 
at Rutlam, and edited by a Native lady, commenced in 

Bombay.— The Stri-Bodh, in Gujarati, established m 18o7, seems 
to be the oldest magazine for women published in India. "|^lhe 
greater part of it is said to be usually written by Parsi ladies. ^ 
lUCysore.—A quarterly illustrated magazine for women is issued in 
Canarese by the Bangalore Tract and Book Society. 

Madras.—The Maharani, in Tamil, edited and published by 
Mr V .Krishnamachariar, is the most tastefully got up periodical 
for women published in India. It contains coloured illustrations 
and designs for fancy work, besides instructive matter. ^ It is 
necessarily much more expensive than the other magazines, a 
sincrle copy beiug 6 annas. The Woman^s Frimd, very neatly printed, 
is issued by the American Methodist Episcopal Mission. The 
Zenana Magazine— illustrated quarterly, publislied by the 
Christian Vernacular Education Society, is printed and edited at 

^The Sagunahodhini and Amirthavasani are the titles of other 
Tamil periodicals for women, but they now seem to be discontinued. 

When a separate magazine is not practicable at present, two or 
throe pages in a general magazine may be set apart for female 

^\lood illustrations add much to the interest of periodicals and 
books. In India they are often badly printed from want of skill 

in the workmen. •. n t .... 

Manv years must elapse before India can have its Lrrapfnc oi 
JlhiMrited London News. Native gentlemen who can afford it 


^ Indian Magazine, 1882, p. 320. 
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iJ^fc one oE these papers, and explain to their wives . 
/pmtnres and contents. They cost sixpence each)v^-»«- 
cited Paper and the Penny Pictorial News are cheaper 

-Ttitutes. Progress,^ a monthly paper, published in Madras, 

contains a few illustrations. The contents generally are above 
women, but the Page for Junior Readers'^ would yield some 
materials. There is an excellent illustmted paper for the young, 
Indians Young Folks, published fortnightly at Lucknow by the 
Rev. A. J. Maxwell. The subscription is Rs. IJ a year, postage 
included. It contains a good deal oE interesting matter suitalde 
for women. The foregoing are all in English, and would require, 
in most cases, to be translated. 


Books. 

Hinduism dooms women to ignorance; hence native literature 
prior to the diffusion of Western ideas, cannot be expected to 
contain any hooks specially intended for them, although there are 
songs often sung by Indian women. 

Prom the want of classified catalogues of the Publications in 
each of the languages of India, information is not available as to 
what has been done by non-Christians in the way of providing books 
for women. & 

The following list seems to contain the principal hooks for 
women published by Christian Societies in India: tracts are nob 
included, dhere may be a few other books, for in some cases tho 
vernacular name does not indicate tho character of tho work. 

^ Translations of English books written for children are not 
included. 


Bengali. 

Aunt Padma. 80 pp. 2 Annas. C. V. E. S. 

Baslianta, Story of. 123 pp. 4 As. Calcutta Tract Society. 
Eastern Blossoms. 85 pp. 2 As. do. 

Faith and Victory. 247 pp. 6 As. do. 

Phulmani and Karuna. 30(5 pp. 4 As. do. 

The Two Homes. 131 pp. 3 As. C. V. E. S. 

Upbringing of a Child. 84 pp. 2 As. do. 

Women of the Bible do. 

Words for Women. 164 pp. 4 As. do. 

Zenana Magazine. Vols. 4 As, C. T. S. 

Zenana Reading Book, 133 pp. 4 As. do. 


Assamese. 


Phulmani and Karuna. 228 pp. 


* Eight annas a year, or with postage, 14 As 
received by Mr. A. T. Scott, Ti-act DepAt, Madi-as. 


. The tiaiues of subscribers 
Payment in advance rcqumul. 
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'hulmani and Karuna. 206 pp. 


Hindi, 

Paifeh Vicfcorions. 162 pp. 3 As. North India Tract Society. 
Pliulmani and Karuna. 266 pp. 3 As. do. 

Women of the Bible. 175 pp. 3 As. do. 

Zenana Refider, by A. L. O. E. 2 As. C. Y. E. S. 

Zenana Reading Book. 4 As. do. 

Urdu. 

Ayah and Lady. 327 pp. 21 As. C. Y. E. S. 

Dawn of Light. 134 pp. 2| As. do. 

Phulmani and Karuna. 214 pp. 4 As. N. I. T. S. 

Stories of Old Testament Women. 148 pp. 3 As. C. Y. E. S* 
Story of a Roman Lady. 319 pp. 2 As. A. M. E. M. 

Story of Sukhni, an Orphan Girl, 148 pp. 1 An. N. T. E. S. 

Susan Grey. 112 pp. 2 As. Amritsar. 

Women of the Bible. 204 pp. 3 As. N. I. T. S. 

Zenana Reading Book. Arabic and Persian character. 4 As. C.Y.E. S. 

Panjahi, 

The Dawn of Light. 122 pp. 2 As. P. R. B. S. 

Zenana Reading Book. 294 pp. 3 As. do. 

Do. by A. L. O. E. 122 pp. 2 As. do. 

Marathi. 

Ayah and Lady. 66 pp. 1 An. Bombay T. and B. S. 

Bala Snndari Tagore. (Out of Print) 

Dairyman’s Daughter 64 pp. 6 pie. do. 

Little Jane. 29. pp. 9 pie. do. 

Mother at Home. (Out of print.) 

Phulmani and Karuna. 222 pp. 4 As. do. 

Reading Book for Girls and Zenanas. 149 pp. 4 As. C. Y. E. S 
Tracts for Women. 65 pp. 1 An. B. T. & B, S. 

Wanderings of Yamunabai, 667 pp. 3 As. do. 

Women of the Bible. 284 pp. 4 As. do. 

Gujarati, 

Phulmani and Karuna. 166 pp. 4 As. Bombay T. and B. S. 
Canarese. 

The Good Mother. 96 pp. 4 As. Bangalore T. and B. S. 

Phulmani and Karuna. 156 pp. 4 As. do. 

Zenana Reading Book. 164 pp. 5 As. do. 

Tamil. 

Advice to Educated Women. 53 pp. 6 Pies. M. T. and B. S. 

Ayah and Lady. 116 pp. 1 An. C. Y. E. S. 
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of Liglifc. 108 pp. 2 As. C. V. E. S. 

Mother, The. 112 pp. 3 As. do. 

_ isica’s First Prayer. 82 pp. 1 An. M. T. and B. S. 

Kardoo, Story of. 72 pp. 1 An. C- V. E. S. 

Pluilmani and Kanina. 188 pp. 4 As. C. V. E. S. 

Queen, The (out of print). Mrs. Baboo. 

Heading Book for Zenanas and Girls’ Schools. 167 pp. 2 As. 
C.V. E. S. 

Six Months in England. 67 pp. 5 As. 

Songs for Women. 1 An. M. T. and B. S. 

Story of Santai. 50 pp. 1 An. G. V. E. S. . 

Women of the Bible. 231 pp. 8 As. C- V. E. S. 

Telngu, 


Ayah and Lady. 72 pp. 1 An. M. T. and B. S. 
Jessica’s First Prayer. 65 pp. i An. Do. 

Mothers in South India. 70 pp. I An. Do. 
Phulrnaui and Karuna. 215 pp. 4 As. C. V. E. S. 
Queen, The. 1 Re. Mrs- Baboo. 

Zenana Reading Book. 135 pp. 3 As. C- V. E. S. 


Malayalam, 

Ayah and Lady. 56 pp. 1 An. M. T. and. B. S. 

Phulniaui and Karuna. 192 pp. 3 As. Do. 

As already mentioned, tracts are not included. la that direc¬ 
tion, A. L. O. E. has rendered most essential service. 

The names of only a few books for women by non-Christian writers 
can be given. Pandit vSivanath Sastri has written in Bengali a tale. 
The Second Baiighter-in-^Law, a translation of which appeared in the 
Indian Magazine for 1882. There are three books in Urdu by a 
Muhammadan author, which contain good moral teaching although, 
the religious colouring is Muhammadau, viz., Mirat-uUArus^ Banot-^ 
iiii’-Nashy and TauhaUiiYi-Nasiih. They are sold at the Government 
Book Dep6t, Allahabad. The last has been translated into English 
by Mr. Kerapsou. Pandita Ramabai, before she went to England, 
wrote in Maratbi, Stridharmnitiy the Duties of Women. 

A Translation of TJic Spoilt Childy by a good Bengali writer, 
appeared in the Journal of the National Indian Association for 
1882. It might be adapted to other parts of India. The volume 
for 1883 contains a translation of Shornalata, Tale of Hindu 
Life.'^ 

Wants to be Supplied. 


T-heir name is ^Megion.'^ The work has only just been com¬ 
menced. The following are some of the clas.scs of pnblications 
uecossary: 
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Ath and Sanitary Reform.—The urgent need o£ 

T this head has already been pointed out. 

Training of Cliildren.—It has been shown that children^ 
in many cases, not only receive no moral instruction, but are some¬ 
times taught to ufee deceit and obscene language. 

3. Domestic Economy.—A simple manual on this sub]ecfe 

would be useful. 

4. Social Reform.— The women, as a rule, are their.own worst 
enemies, opposing strenuously the measures intended for their own 
benefit. They support early marriage, they discourage widow 
marriage, they wish to squander money on jewels, on marriage 

expenses, and false charity. p n 

5. General Knowledge.— The bonndaiy of their little world re¬ 
quires to be enlarged. Accounts of common objects, descriptions 
of animals, explanations of natural phenomena, travels, the wondeis 
of science and art, &c., are some topics which may be mentioned. 

6 Interesting Beading—Fables, anecdotes, biographies, and 
tales will supply materials. Indian literature is rich in fables. It 
also abounds with tales, but many of them are of an unwholesome 
character. Wilson’s testimony to the greater number of then- turn- 
ling on the wickedness of women, has already been quoted, the 
encouragement of trickery is another bad feature. The moral ot 
many of them is, “How to overcome by deceit. Dr. Knshna 
Mohun Banerjea, at a meeting of the Bengal Branch of the National 
Indian Association, gave the following advice : 

“ The moral underlying all worlcs to be pure and harmonions im a 
■whole. The temptation to obscnre or ignore ope class of virtues when 
settin^r forth and extolling another, so common in India, to be studiously 
resisted. For instance, we have often seen in legendary fictions, rap- 
tui-oas laudations of excellencies of characters, which though bright 
examples of virtues in one direction, were gross departures from d 
another direction. The moral was then mixed with things that weie 
not moral. The representative hero of a tale, whether he be t™“sc®n- 
dentally bright in one department or not, must not be stained with gross 
failings, in other respects.’* 

If educated Indian women are simply to become, like some of their 
English sisters, voracious readers*^ of trashy novels, the change 

would be no great improvement. , , « nr j 

Mr. Krishnamachariar, in a paper read before the Madras 
Branch of the National Indian Association, quotes the 
an English writer : A well-told tale is as rare as a perfect day. 

It will be no easy matter to provide tales meeting all the neces¬ 
sities of the case. English literature has them m abundance, but 
in general they are so foreign as to be uninteresting. Some ot 
them may be adapted. PJmlmani and Karuna is based on au 
English tale. The Week* 
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properly so called, is a blank in Indian lifeeratu^^ 
n'i^^ograpby. These are great drawbacks. 

"7. Poetry —The bulk of tbe native literature is in verse, and the 
same vehicle should be largely employed in the case of women. 
Beginning from lullabies, there should be a series of poetical 
compositions, rising upwards, adapted to women, some to belieut 
themselves, others which they might teach their children. 

The poetry for the young should be of various kinds, part 
simply amusing, part relating to the domestic affections, part 
moral songs, part religious. The hymns taught by a mother have 
sometimes exerted a powerful influence through life. 

The Madras Tract Society has published in Tamil Nursery ^ Songs 
and Alathar Kwnmi, advice to women in easy poetry. Advice to a 
Young Wife, in Sinhalese poetry, has-been fairly popular. Very 
much remains to be done in this direction. 

8 . Religion.—A Hindu woman is intensely religious. The remark 
applies specially to her, that she eats religiously, drinks relig¬ 
iously, bathes religiously, dresses religiously, and sins religiously.'’ 
It is a matter of deep regret that this feeling is so often mis¬ 
directed. Secular benefits, such as health and worldly prosperity, 
are the main objects in view. Her life is a round of superstitious 
ceremonies, without any high and holy thoughts of God, and her own 
character is impressed upon her children. She exerts, as a rule, 
no beneficial moral influence over her husband. 

A series of books, treating of faith and duty, adapted to the 
circumstances of the readers, is a great desideratum. 


Appeal for Writers. 

The benefits of female education are generally acknowledged, 
and it is gradually making progress both through school and home 
teaching. The need of providing suitable literature has already 
been shown. To aid in securing this, an earnest appeal is now 
made to all who cau render assistance. 

While the help of male writers will gladly be accepted, literature 
for women can best bo prepared by their own sex. ^ 

Native books in the Indian vernaculars are, in many cases, 
translations from the Sanskrit. English can be turned to account in 
the same way. Books written in it may be translated into the princi¬ 
pal languages of India. The late Mrs. Mullens laboured earnestly 
Lr a few years among a handful of women in Calcutta, iniough 
dead, she yet speaks by her Phulmani and Karuna, m the Ian- ^ 
guages of 215 millions of the people of Indni, and her usefulness 
will be prolonged for generations to come. Such an example may 
well stimulate others to enter the field. 

Persons who cannot write themselves may render good service 
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ym^nding books wbicb would be suitable for trauslatu 
y^d, at least, supply materials. 

y^ady engaged in female education may again be reminded 
of the remark of Miss Greenfield that muck of tbe success of lier 
, work will depend upon a wise choice of books. 


WIDOWS. 


Number.—One peculiarity of India is the very large proportion 
of its widows. The census of 1881, dealing with 228,807,402 per¬ 
sons, gives them, arranged by sex, as follows: 

Males. Females. 


Single . 

Married 

Widowers or widows 


56,521,018 

54,518,605 

5,691,937 


36,254,160 

54,878,996 

20,938,626 


116,731,620 112,071,782 


It will be seen that the widows number about 21 millions. The 
foregoing figures refer only to 229 millions out of a total popula¬ 
tion of 254 millions. Taking the same proportion, the number of 
widows is increased to 23§ millions. 

Nearly every fifth female in India is a widow, while only one in 
twenty of the males is a widower. The proportion of widows is 
highest in Mysore, where they are one in four of the female propor¬ 
tion. The Madras Census Eeport states that every third Brahman 
woman is a widow. In England in 1881, the proportion of 
widows was 7J per cent. 

The aboriginal tribes and the lower Hindoo castes permit, more or 
less, widow^marriage. Sir W. W. Hunter estimates the number 
of Brahman and Eajput widows to whom the law of enforced and 
penitential celibacy strictly applies as over 2^ millions.* 

Causes of the large Proportion of Widows.—These are two: 
early marriage and the strong feeling among the higher castes 
against widow marriage. As tbe so-called lower castes have a 
tendency to ape the customs of the higher, the prejudice against 
widow marriage extends to some of them likewise. Sir W. yV, 
Hunter says, ‘"A miserable girl-widow in a coarse mourning 
garment, with her little bead shaven bald (or her hair cropped 
short), and her penitential round of fasts and expiations is in India 
the same sort of visible sign of gentility as keeping a man-servant 

in England.’^ . t j 

Condition of Hindu Widows.—For this Europeans must depend 
on Native testimony, which, as might be expected, differs greatly. 


# The Uindn Chilcl Widmv. 
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WIDOWS. 

^^ment of widows varies in different families. The darl! 

»ictnre will first be given. 

Pile distinguished Sanskrit Scholar, Pandit Iswara Chandra 
Vidjasagara, concludes as follows Ins first Apjyeal on the Mar¬ 
riage of Hindu Widows/^ published in 1855 ; 


“An adequate idea of the intolerable hardships of early widowhood can 
be formed by those only whose daughters, sisters, daughters-in-law and 
other female relations have been deprived of their husband during 
infancy. How many hundreds of widows, unable to observe the 
austerities of a Brahmacharya life, betake themselves to prostitution 
and foeticide and thus bring disgrace upon the families of their fathers, 
mothers, and husbands ! If the marriage of widows be allowed, it will 
remove the insupportable torments of life-long widowdiood, diminish 
the crimes of prostitution and foeticide, and secure all families from 
disgrace and infamy. As long as this salutary practice will be deferred, 
so long wdll the crimes of prostitution, adultery, incest, and foeticide 
flow on in an over-increasing current—so long will family stains be 
multiplied—so long will a widow’s agony blaze on in fiercer flames.” 

Sir W. W. Hunter quotes the following from Dewan Bahadur 
E. Eaghoouath Eow: 


“ Let us take the instance of a child, say of three years. This is not 
an exceptional, but a fairly general instance. Of the fact that she had 
been once married and had become a widow, she knows nothing. She 
therefore mixes with children not widowed. Supposing there is a 
festivity, children run to the scene; but the sight of the widowed child 
is a bad omen to the persons concerned in the festivity. She is removed 
by force. She cries and is rewarded by the parents with a blow, accom¬ 
panied by remarks such as these: ‘ You were a most sinful being in your 
previous births, you have therefore been wddowed already. Instead of 
hiding your shame in a corner of the house, you go and injure others.’ 
The child understands not a word. Some sugar-cane juice is given her, 
aud she is appeased. She can wear no ornaments. She cannot bathe in 
the manner in which other children bathe. Her touch is pollutiou. 
In the meanwhile, if the priest happens to visit tlie place where the 
child is, she is immediately shaved aud dressed like a wddow, in order 
that she may appear before the priest and get herself branded or initiated 
into mysteries. Only lately, I saw a child moving about in such a 
garb; to the immense sorrow of some, and the amusement of others. 
Bhe is then asked to eat only once a day. She is made to fast once a 
fortnight, even at the risk of death. 

“ She often asks in vain why these things are done to her. During 
the earlier part of her life, she is told some story or other and quieted. 
When she reaches eleven years of age, such devices fail. Then it is 
explained to her that in her previous births, she was a bad woman, 
created feuds between husband and wife, aud God (that merciful Father 
who is ever kind to all !) being angry, was plca.sed to ordain that she 
sliould, in this generation, be a woman deprived of her husband. This 
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the first correct intimation to the girl of her having \ 

>■ married female. She learns this with concern and anxiety, 
bnt^is not able entirely to realize her position. Two more years pass 
away. Nature asserts its dominion. She begins to feel that, for no 
fault of hers in this generation, she is denied what her comrades are 
allowed to enjoy. She becomes an object of suspicion. The hide-and- 
seek system comes into pla}’’.. . . . Respectable companions being 

denied, an evil one is secretly associated with, who opens the world to 
her. Her passions are roused. Feelings of shame cause her to struggle 
with them. The life-long war begins, and in most cases passion prevails 
over shame. She becomes pregnant, she learns it generally when she 
is advanced in pregnancy more than two months. No respectable doctor 
will remove the cause of her shame. Quackery must come to her help. 
Sometimes the object is gained -with or without injuring the constitu¬ 
tion. Failure is also possible. A series of attempts is then made for 
seven months to hide her shame. 

“ If all these fail, then a wretched creature is brought into this world. 
The next step is to get rid of it. A small conspiracy is formed. It is 
killed, and its remains are disposed of as best they can bo. In this 
attempt great danger is incurred. The policeman considers it a piece of 
good fortune to discover such a body. He secures it, and makes a list 
of young widows. . . . ilany a widow, perfectly innocent, is laid 

hold of, taken to a police station, and marched off to a dispensary for 
medical examination. Some of them are declared innocent. Tho rest 
pay presents to the police, and recover them liberty from the clutches of 
the criminal law. To the priest, this acquittal is insufficient. His 
iniquisition is set on foot, and is ended invariably by the infliction of a 
high fine payable to himself, on the receipt of which the girl-widow is 
branded in token of purification. She may have no money to do all 
this ; she is compelled to court any paramour who will furnish her with 
the necessary funds, and this money enables her to come out of pur¬ 
gatory. Her relatives, however, are not satisfied. She is shunned by 
them. It then becomes necessary for her to sell her body for tho 
i;ake of bread. 


hio doubt there are cases in which the girl finds herself strong enough 
to combat her passions. But what a life does she lead ! Privation of 
food, of clotliing, and even of neces.sary comforts; observance of fasts, 
which at times extend to seventy-two hours; enforced absence from every 
scene of festivity ; tho enduring of execrations heaped upon her if she 
unwittingly or unfortunately comes in front of a man, a priest, or a bride. 
Those become the daily experiences of her life, which is often prolonged 
to a great age. . . . Thus it will be seen that the British Govern¬ 

ment by prohibiting widow-burning and by stopping short there, have 
contributed towards rendering the condition of our widows worse than 
it was before.^^ 


Tlie author of SJeetekes of Hindu Life describes in strong terms 
tho Bufferings endured by widows in eouseqiieuco of the ^dcadasi 
fasts. It denotes the eloventh/^ the eleventh day of each eff 
the tw'o fortnights into which the Hindu lunar month is divided. 




msi is a strict} fast; nothing in the shfipe of liquid oi* 
W'B e^ouched by the widow during the twenty-four hours. There 
is no trace of this stringent rule anywhere in the Vedas. It is an 
innovation of later date, as are a great many of the present customs 
and ceremonies observed by the natives of India. 

The same writer thus gives the brighter side of the picture : 


‘‘The widows of Bengal, notwithstanding the barbarous custom which 
imposes on them such miseries and inflictions, are not purposely ill-treated 
by their relatives and friends; on the contrary, in respectable families they 
are greatly pitied and comforted in their state of abject wretchedness 
and despair. Widows of a mature age are very much respected, and though 
they cannot take an equal share with other in certain festivals and 
ceremonies, their counsel and criticism are earnestly songht for in all 
important domestic events, and very often they personally superintend 
the household affairs of everyday life as well as on grand occasions.”* 


Mr. Mullick bears warm testimony to the domestic services 
rendered by widows: 


“ Widowhood in perpetuity may be an unraixed evil in Bengal, but its 
brightest feature is, the aid it has always lent to household management, 
to the rearing of children, and to cheap living. Ask any native of Ben¬ 
gal you may, whether his training, his prosperity, aye his life, are not 
intimately associated with the disinterested toils of a widowed relative, 
and he is sure to answer in the affirmative.” 


But Mr. Mullick acknowledges that often the widow is repaid 
with ingratitude : 

“For all her kind services, the treatment she receives from those she 
serves, is generally improper. She is often made the victim of fraud and 
chicanery. Vile pretexts are palmed upon her by w^ay of justification. 
Simultaneously with her husband’s death she is raado to cast by her 
ornaments and jewels. The commands of the Shastras are pleaded in 
support of this course. Some male member voinnteers to bo her trustee. 
If the widow has Government securities, the same policy of trust is 
resorted to. . Occasionally, Paterfavillias invents a tale of distress and 
takes the securities as a loan or some other subterfuge is adopted to 
deprive the widow of her effects. Suffice it to say that she is often 
fleeced by bhem.”t 

Peelings of Hindu Widows.—As has already been mentioned, 
the mass of Hindu women tljink that they are as well treated as 
any women would wish to be. As a class, they have no desire for 
ediicaiion. So with the great majority of widows their ideas 
have been so perverted that they regard the inhuman treatment 
they receive as commanded by tbo Shastras and make no com¬ 
plaint. But the more thoughtful and intelligent among tlnon feel 

t The Ilindn F(unilij, pp. 1 18-120. 


By Devemffa N. Das, pp. 106-100. 
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ir pad condition. The following appeal from a 
peared in tlie Madras Mail : 




Sir,—I am a daughter of a wealthy official of the Mysore Province, 
who, although well versed in law, literature and science, yet had tho 
Indian superstition in him, and got me married to an infant like myself. 
My infant husband was placed in a school. After two years of married 
life, Providence was pleased to remove my infant husband from this 
world, and I am left here Iso lead a life of misery, not for a portion of my 
life, but during the whole of ray mundane existence. Common sense 
will tell the Hindus,—I mean those Hindus, who oppose widow mar¬ 
riage,—that I am a sorrowful creature. The dawn of the day brings mo 
tho thought that there will be no happiness during the day. In the night 
the face of the one who has gone to sleep the sleep of death comes back 
to me in dreams, and hangs about my pillows like the face of a ghost. Tho 
sun-rise only revives the pain of last night. I am not allowed to mix in 
joyous parties, or to wear neat clothes or jewels, or observe any 
‘ tamash.’ How can I feel when 1 see my sisters and sisters-in-laws 
talking merrily with their husbands ? The One above alone knows I am 
not jealous at all, but simply state the difference of my neglected condi¬ 
tion and my fortunate sisters’ companions,’ playmates’ happiness. I am 
young and handsome, but I cannot go to my relatives,’ or companions,* 
or neighbours’ houses, even in company with elderly ladies of the house, 
on festive occasions. In the face of the above circumstances, can any 
Hindus shew reason why they should not sanction widow marriao'e ?” 


Royapettah, 29th Nov. 1884. 


Janakammah. 


The following is abridged from a statement made by a widow in 
the Punjab : 

“ There are four principal castes amongst Hindus, and of them all, I 
think tho third caste, the Kayasthas (writers), to which I belong, make 
their widows suffer most. 


All are treated badly enough, but our customs are much worse than 
those of others. When a husband dies, his wife suffers as much as if the 
dcath-angel had come for her also. She must not be approached by any of 
her relations, but several women, from three to six (wives of barbers) are 
in waiting, and as soon as the husband’s last breath is drawn, they rush 
at tho new-made widow, and tear off her ornaments. 

“ At the funeral, the relatives, men as well as women, have to accom¬ 
pany the corpse, to the burning ghat. The men follow the corpse, the 
women come after, and last the widow led by the barbers’ wives. They 
take care that at least 200 feet intervene between her and any other 
woman, for it is supposed that if her shadow fell on any (her tormentors 
excepted) she also would become a widow. One of the rough women o-oe.s 
in front, and shouts aloud to any passer-by to get out of the way of*^tho 
accnr.sed thing, as if the poor widow were a wild beast; the others dra^* 
her along. ° 

“►Separated from lier husband, though she lives .she is not alive! 
Not only is she deprived of comforts, but her friends add to her misery. 
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she is ill her corner alone, and musfc not speak to any one, 
I near and talk at her in this way j her mother says, ‘ Unhappy 
Gi'eature ! I can’t bear the thought of any one so vile—I wish she 
had never been born.’ ‘Her mother-in-law says, ‘The horrid viper! 
She has bitten my son and killed him; now he is dead, and she^ 
useless creature, is left behind.’ And this, even though the speakers 
may themselves be widows. 

“ The sister-in-law says. ‘ I will not look at her or speak to such a 
thing.’ They comfort the dead man’s mother and say, ‘ It is yonr 
daughtor-in-ly^ vile thing, who has destroyed yoar house; curse 
her; for her sM.o you have to mourn for the rest of your life.’ 

“ The English have abolished Suttee ; but alas t neither the English 
nor the angels know whnt goes on in our homes. And Hindus not 
only don’t care, but think it good. What! do not Hindus fear what 
such oppression may lead to! if the widow’s shadow is to be dreaded, 
why do they darken and overshadow the wdiole land with it ? 

“ I am told that in England they comfort widows’ hearts; but 
there is no comfort for us.”* 


The followingexceeding bitter cry” comes from a widow in 
North India : 

“ Oh! Lord! hear our prayer! No ono has turned an eyo on the 
oppression which we suffer, though with weeping and crying and 
desire wo have turned to all sides hoping that some would save us. 
No ono has lifted up his eyelids to look upon us, or to inquire into 
our case. We have searched above and below, but Thou art tiio 
only one who will hear our complaint. Thou knowest our impotence, 
onr weakness, our dishonour. Oh! Lord ! inquiro into our case. 
For ages dark ignorance has brooded over onr mind and spirits; like 

a cloud of dust it rises and wraps us ix)und, and we remain like 

])risoiicrs in an old and mouldering house, choked and burievd in the 
dust of eastern. We have no strength to go out; bruised and beaten, 
wo are like the dry husks of the sugar-cane, when the sweet juice 
has been extracted. All-knowing God, hoar oar prayer, forgive our 
sins, and give us power of escape that we may see something of Thy 
world. Oh ! Father ! when shall we be sot free from this jail ? Ob! 
Lord, for what sin have we been born to live in this prison ? Oh ! 
Thou Hearer of prayer, if we have sinned against Thee, forgive: 
but wo arc too ignorant to know what sin is.” 

“ Those who have seen Thy works may learn to understand Thee; 

blit for us who arc shut in, it is not possible to learn to know Thee, 

Wo see only the four walls of a house, shall we call them the world 
or India ?.,. Oh! God, Almighty and Unapproachable, think upon 
Thy mere}' which is like a vast sea and remember us ! Have our 
sighs, sufficed to exhaust tlie sea of Thy mercy, or has it been dried 
up by tho fire of fierce oppression with which tlie Hindu meu liavo 
scorched us ? Ob! God of mercies, our prayer to Thee is this, that 


* Modem Uindniam, hv VVilkioB. pp. 305--372. 
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bo removed from tlie women of India. Create in tl 
.^^^.ih^-men some sympathy, that our lives may no longer be passed in 
vain longing. Thus, saved by Thy mercy, we may taste something 
of the joy of life,”* 



Sati, or Widow Boening. 


Origin.—The barbarous treatment of women in India reached its 
climax in w'idow burning. That sons should roast^Jheir mothers 
alive when they became widows, seems too horrible afnidea to enter 
the mind. Yet Hindus, in the nineteenth century, contended 
earnestly for the privilege. 

Widow burning was unknown among the early Aryans. There 
is no allusion to it in the Yedas although, as will afterwards be 
mentioned, a text was perverted to justify the practice. Sir. W. W. 
Hunter thinks that the Hindus adopted the custom from rude 
Scythian tribes, who sacrificed concubine and horse and slave on 
the tomb of the dead lord.^^ A desire to get the property which 
would have fallen to the widow, was probably another motive. 

To induce widows to submit to death in this cruel manner, life 
was made bitter to them in every conceivable way. This, however, 
was not sufficient, so they were told that they would not only be pre¬ 
eminently virtuoust but enjoy happiness for almost endless ages in 
another world if they burnt themselves with the dead bodies of 
their husbands, 

“The wife who commits herself to the flames with her husband’s 
corpse, shall equal Arundhati and reside in Swarga.” 

“ Accompanying her husband she shall reside so long in Swarga as 
there are 35 millions of hairs on the human body.” 

Another text says: 

“ The woman who follows her husband expiates the sins of three races; 
her father’s lino, her mother’s line, and the family of him to whom she 
was given a virgin.” 

The consequences of not observing this injunction are thus stated : 

“ As long as a woman shall not burn herself after the death of her 
husband, she shall bo subject to transmigi'ation in a female form.” J 

The by-standers,” says Colebrookc, “throw on butter and wood, 
for this they are taught that they acquire merit exceeding ten 
millionfold the merit of an cmaaniedhay or other great sacrifice. 
Even those w'ho join the procession from the house of the deceased 
to the funeral pile, for every step are rewarded as for an aswamedha” 

* The Cry (it Night and the at Sunrise, by A. L. O. E. 

t Sati from &ai^ good, pure. 

X English Works of Kammohan Roy, Yol. I., p. 302. 
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rgrcat many instances the Suttee was the victim of her greedy 
relatives, and in more, of rash words spoken in the first fit of grief, and 
of the vanity of her kindred who considered her shrinking from the first 
resolve an indelible disgrace. IMany a horrible murder was thus 
committed, the cries and shrieks of the poor Suttee being drowned by the 
sound of tom-toms and her struggles made powerless by her being pressed 
down by bamboos.”* 


iMob a few widows, on account of the false hopes held out to them 
and to escape a life wretchedness, consented to eat fire.” In the 
year 1817, it was found that, on an average, two widows were burnt 
alive in Bengal every day. Throughout North India Sutteah 
Trees” are to be found marking the spot where a widow was 
burnt Near the town of Mobarakpore, the widow of a goldsmith, 
who ended her life in this manner, is worshipped as a saint. 
Muhammadans and Hindus pray to her and make offerings 
beneath her tree, especially in times of domestic distress. 

Burial alive was practised by some instead of burning. 

Abolition of Sati. —The earliest movement in this direction 
was made by the Serampore missionaries. In 1801 Dr. Carey 
wrote: I consider that the burning of women, the burying of 

them alive with their husbands, the exposure of infants, and the 
sacrifice of children at Sugar, ought not to be permitted whatever 
religious motives are pretended, because they are crimes against 
the State.” 

The first effort was to put a stop to human sacrifices at G-unga 
Sugar. When it was brought to the notice of Lord Wellesley, a 
law was passed prohibitiug it under severe penalties, and som(3 
sepoys were sent to Sagar to see that it was carried out. The 
practice ceased at once without any disturbance or murmur. 

The next movement was against widow burning. The mis^ 
sionaries considered that the first step towards its abolition was to 
bring the number of annual victims prominently into view. They 
accordingly sent ten agents in 1804 to travel from village to 
village within a circle of 30 miles round Calcutta, to collect infor¬ 
mation, when it was found that more than 300 had been immolated 
on the funeral pile within six months. The views of the mis¬ 
sionaries were embodied in a minute by Mr. Udny, a member 
of the Supreme Council, and submitted to Lord Wellesley. This was 
the first official notice regarding suttees ever placed on the records 
of Government. As Lord Wellesley was to retire a week later, he felt 
that he could nob give the subject the necessary consideration. 
With his departure all hope of its speedy abolition vanished, and 


• Intrckluciiou to Works, p. vii. 
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I next 25 years 70,000 more widows ascended the pi 
came the victims of a bloody superstition.* 

In 1818, Rammohun Roy published his first tract against ^^Burning 
Widows Alive.’' His Second Conference’' on the subject, two 
years later, was dedicated to the Marchioness of Hastings. The 
movement excited great opposition among orthodox Hindus, and a 
Dewspaper,called the Ghandriica, was started to support their views. 

In Vedic times widow-burning was not practised, and there is not 
a single verse authorising it. The Brahmans, however, sought 
support it by the wilful mistranslation of a text. Max Miiller says : 


“ This is perhaps tho most flagrant instanoe of what can be done 
by an iin.scrupulons priesthood.” This text, which is the one to bo 
repeated by the officiating priest as the widow walks round tho pyre 
on which her husband's corpse is placed, before ascending it herself, 
is as follows: “ Om ! Let those women, not to be widowed, good ■wives 
adoiTied with collyrium, holding clarified butter, consign themselves 
to tho fire. Immortal, not childless, not husbandless, well adorned 
with gems, let them pass into the fire, whose original element was 
water.” The correct translation is the following: May these women, 

who £ivo not ividoivs, draw near with oil and butter. Let those who are 
mothers go first to the altar, without sorrow, but decked with fine 
jewels.” The passage evidently refers to ordinary sacrifices, and not to 
the immolation of widows.”t 


Indeed, so far from justifying the custom, the Yedas con¬ 
demned it. Rise, woman,” says the sacred text to the widow, 
come to the world of life, come to us. Thou hast fulfilled thy 
duties as a wife to thy husband.” 

Manu,” says Sir Monier Williams, makes no allusion to tho 
Sati, or faithful, wife, who burnt herself with her dead husband.” 

In 1829, Lord William Bentinck, after suitable inquiries, passed 
a regulation declaring the practice of Sati illegal and punishable 
in the Criminal Courts. The Hindus got up a memorial to Govern¬ 
ment, affirming that the act of immolation was not only a sacred 
duty, but an exalted privilege, and denouncing the regulation as a 
breach of the promise that there should be no interference with tho 
religious customs of the Hindus. Lord William Bentinck refused 
to suspend the operation of the Act, but olfered to transmit their 
representation to the Privy Council. Rammohun Roy was in England, 
wdion the subject came before tho Privy Council, and the appeal 
was dismissed. 

The Act extended only to British territory, but the iiiflueuco of 
Government was used to secure its abolition in Native States. 
Stray cases are still reported at times ; but, on the whole, the horrible 
custom has been suppressed. 

*Cuioy, M u'Kliman and Ward, pp. 00, 100. 
fMcdcni Hindui-'in by Wilkius, pp, 077, 078. 
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^^;;:^-^uRTnER measures to ameliorate the 

CONDITION OF INDIAN WIDOWS, 


Legislative Means. 
Enacted. 


Sir W. W. Hunter, referring to the Act against Sati, says ; 

The trembling child-widow conld no longer be coaxed or pushed on 
to her husband’s funeral pile, and then held down by long bamboos; 
and with this triumph of humanity the administrative conscience, during 
the next quarter of a century, remained quiescent. Tlie Hindu widow’s 
long dcath-in-life, her iron cage of penance, her wasting fasts, the 
disligurement of her beauty, her harsh privations and enforced celibacy, 
remained matters of domestic discipline into which the law did not pry. 
Her only possible escape was re-marriage. But re-marriage was forbidden 
to her by Hindu custom, and would have plunged her in a deeper infamy 
than a life of vice.” 

The injustice and pernicious effects arising from the custom of 
prohibiting widow marriage had been felt for some time by intelli¬ 
gent Hindus. To an Englishman if an existing law is unjust or no 
longer suitable, it seems evident that a new one ought to be made. 
On the other hand, To the orthodox Hindu it would bring no 
sense of conviction to prove that a practice is cruel if it is prescribed. 
For the suffering to the victim is merely the inqyitable result of her 
sins committed in a past life; and it may serve her as a blessed 
purification wdiich will bring happiness in the life to come.^^ The 
efforts of reformers have therefore been partly directed to show 
that widow marriage is allowed by Hinduism. 

Pandit Tswara Chandra Vidyasagara, in his pamphlet published 
in 1855, says: 

“ Whether the marriage of widows is consonant to our Sastras, is a 
question which a short while ago, was discussed by some of the principal 
Pandits of our country. But, unfortunately, our modern Pandits, carried 
away, in the heat of controversy, by a passion for victory, become so 
eager to maintain their respective dogmas that they entirely lose sight of 
the subject they are investigating; and hence there is no hope of arriving 
at the truth of any question by convening an assembly of Pandits and 
setting them todebatilron it. At the discussion above alluded to, each 
party considered itself victorious and its antagonist failed.” P. 1. 

The law books of the Hindus are so numerous and contradictory, 
that a long array of conflicting texts may be gathered on almost 
any subject. 

it is generally allowed that tho Yedas do not contain any pi’ohibL 
tiou against widow-marriage. ]\Ianu has the following : 

15^. But .she may at will (when he is dead) emaciate her body by 
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flowers, fruits, (and) roots. She may not, however 
hhB^&cnd is dead, mention even the name of another man. 

158. She must be till death subdued, intent, chaste, following that 
best (law) which is the rule of wives of a single husband. 

159. Many thousands of Brahmans, chaste from youth, have gone to 
heaven without leaving children to continue the family. 

160. Her husband being dead, a virtuous wife, firm in chastity, goes, 
though childless, to heaven like those chaste (men). 

161. But the woman who, from desire of offspring, is unfaithful to 
(her dead) husband, meets with blame here, and is deprived of her 
husband’s place (in the nest world). 

■ 162. There is no offspring here begotten by another (than the hus¬ 

band), nor even on marrying- another; nor is a second husband anywhere 
permitted to good women. V. 


Pandit Iswara Chandra Yidyasagara, in his Marriage of Hindu 
Widoivs, shows that widow marriage is allowed in the Parasara 
Sanhitaj the law book held to be the guide in this Kali Yuga or 
Iron Age. 

The chief text quoted is the following : 

“ On receiving no tidings of a husband, on his demise, on his turning 
an ascetic, on his being found impotent, or on his degradation, under 
any one of these five calamities, it is canonical for a "woman to take 
another husband. That woman, who on the decease of her husband 
observes the Brahmacharya (leads the life of austerities and privations), 
attains heaven after death. She who burns herself with her deceased 
husband, resides in heaven for as many Kalas or thousands of years as 
there are hairs on the human body or 35 millions.” 

The Pandit gives the following explanation of the text: 

Thus it appears that Parasara prescribes three rules for the conduct 
of a widow ; marriage, the observance of the Brahmacharya, and burning 
with the. deceased husband. Among these, the custom of concrematioii 
has been abolished by order of the ruling authorities; only two ways, 
therefore, have now been left for the widows; they have the option of 
manning or of observing the Brahmacharya. But in the Kali Yuga, it 
has become extremely difficult for widows to pass their lives in the 
observatnee of tho Bi-ahmacharya; and it is for this reason that the 
philanthropic Parasara has, in tho first instance, prescribed marriage.” 

P- 9- 

The reader is referred to tho PandiPa pamphlet for a learned 
defence of his interpretation of the text. 

Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

“ The venerable Brahman’s views have been before the orthodox 
Indian world during more than thirty years; but his three main 
positions have not been shaken. Namely, first, that orthodox Hindu 
• jurisprudence expressly provides for the re-marriage of Hindu widows; 
although also ])iDviding t\^t> other courses of higher spiritual merit 
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/nanioly, burning with tbeir husband’s body on the fiinerlh^pTT^ 
rfitential celibacy. Second, that the inferiority, never amounting 
to illegitimacy, attaching in previous astronomical cycles to the sons 
of remarried widows is not recognised by the texts which authoritatively 
and explicitly apply to the present age of the world. Third, that the 
Hindu objections to widow re-marriage rest upon comparatively modern 
customs which must yield to the higher authority of the texts.”* 


Widow Marriage Act. —In July, 1856, Lord Canning 

“ In spite of warnings and clamours, legalized the re-marriage of 
Hindu widows. But he did not venture to preserve to them their civil 
rights. A Hindu widow on her re-marriage, forfeits all property 
inherited from her husband, “ as if,” says the Act, “ she had then 
died.” Special enactments regulate the marriage of native Christians, 
and of the new theistic sect of India. But Lord Canning’s Act of 1856 
remains, for the Hindu population, the law of the land to this day. 

“ It has proved a dead letter. Not only does it fail to secure to a 
widow her civil rights to property inherited from her husband, but it has 
not in the least degree mitigated the religious abhorrence with which 
orthodox Hindus regard such re-marriages. After careful inquiry from 
the native leaders of the Hindu re-marriage movement, who run no 
danger of minimizing its results, I can only hear of sixty re-marriages 
under the Act of 1856. The truth is that that law was thirty years in 
advance of native opinion. The enactment of 1829 against widow- 
burning had been prohibitive, and punished for acts done. The Hindu 
rc-marriage law of 1856 was permissive, and would not compel either 
men or women to do an act which they would rather leave undone- 
All that the law can say to a man or woman is, * You may marry’; it 
cannot with propriety say, ‘ You shall.’ Orthodox native opinion has 
remained until lately too strong for the law and the sad lot of the Hindu 
widow remains unchanged to this day.”t 


Even the sixty marriages, in many cases, were largely brought 
about by money being contributed by the leaders of the movement 
towards the heavy marriage expenses. Pandit Vidyasagnra 
spent a large sum in this manner. A Hindu gentleman of Cocanada 
contributed Rs. 14,000 for those in South India. 

The loss of property is not the only penalty of widow marriage : 
both parties are put out of caste. tSir Monier Williams mentions 
a case which occurred at Ahmedabad. A cloth merchant married a 
widow of his own caste. Forthwith he was excommunicated. No 
one was to have any trade dealings with him; no one was to marry 
any of his children ; no temple was to admit him ; and if he died 
no one was to carry his body to the burning ground. He was a 
ruined man, and had to leave the country and obtain government 
employment in a distant city. 

Hindus boast of^ their toleration. Christians are allowed to 

♦ The Child Wid<,n\ A>:w!ic Qnayicrhj Review. t The Child Widow. 
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one God ; Hindus have their choice of 33 crores. 
let a man break any of their absurd caste laws and 
they are most intolerant. 


Proposed Legislation. 

Prohibition of Early Marriages. —This would reduce the num¬ 
ber of the worst cases of widowhood ; but the reasons given by 
Government against present legislation on this remedy have already 
been quoted. 

Unchastity. —The late Dewan of Indore says : The British Bench 
has added a note that a widow possessed of her husband’s estate 
cannot be dispossessed of it, if she have illicit intercourse with 
any man during her widowhood; although she must be dispossessed 
of it, under the Widow Marriage Act, if she have licit or lawful 
intercourse with the same man after marrying him ! ! !”* 

Before the Widow Marriage Act, the right of a widow to 
succeed to her husband’s effects was conditional on her chastity. 
The reversal of this by the High Court created great alarm among 
the Hindu community. Mr. Mullick says, Young Bengal looked 
patriot-like, turned up the whites of his eyes and cursed the 
Honourable Judges for giving judicial sanction to a measure 
calculated to convert his widowed sisters and widowed daughters 
into immoral women.” 

Sir W. W. Hunter thus explains the objections against a 
return to the old system : 

“ The reformers urge that snch a condition of things is not only unjust 
to the women of India, but scandalous to British legislation. A section 
of them desire that, if the Statute law is retained the judge-made law 
should be rescinded, and that the penajty for unchasity should be, at 
least, equal to the penalty for marriage. But no one who has seriously 
studied the proceedings which ended in the Privy Council ruling can 
cither hope or wish to see that decision reversed. To make forfeiture of 
property a legal consequence of personal unchastity would set on foot 
Iho most atrocious domestic inquisition which ever aftlicted a people. 
The rich Hindu widow would be surrounded by spies, aud subjected 
throughout life to the calumnies of hired traducors. The courts 
would become the instruments of extortion, and the public morals 
would bo outraged by indecent slanders against innocent and helpless 
women.” 

Forfeiture of Property on Marriage. —After referring to the fore¬ 
going proposal, Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

“ A larger section of the reformers urge, therefore, that the Statute 
law itself should bo altered, and that a widow should no longer forfeit 
her interest in her husband’s property by re-marriage. 

* Revici'.- of Ac, p. 21, 
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contention was carefully considered by the framers^ 

^ R,e-Mari*iage Act of 1856. The main difficulty is that the Hindu 
law, in granting the succession to the widow, does so on the distinct 
understanding that sho will continue to perform the duties and religi¬ 
ous functions incident to the status of widowhood. The most important 
of these functions are of the nature of recurring expiatory offerings, 
intended for the spiritual benefit of the decea.sed husband and bis an¬ 
cestors ; and they cannot be efficaciously performed b}' the widow if she 
becomes the wife of another man. Her interest in her husband s 
property is not truly an interest for life, but only during her widow¬ 
hood. 

“ The gi’cat body if reformers would think an extension to the liberty 
of the re-marrying widow dearly purchased at the price of debarring 
Hindu widows, as a class, fi'om their present right of succession to their 
husband’s property, and from the enjoyment of it durante viduifute 
(during widowhood).” 


Modified Proposals.—Sir W. W. Hunter says : 

“ It is questionable whether the time has not now come to modify 
the forfeiture clause of the law of 1856, in regard to property which a 
Hindu widow inherits uniler her husband’s wdll. That clause found 
entrance into the Hindu Widow’s Re-marriage Act of 1856 only at a 
late stage of the Bill, and, so far as the records show, without any very 
full discussion. Since then, the Hindu texts have been re-examiued by 
new lights....Testamentary dispositions of property are also more largely 
resorted to. In 1856, the Legislature was probably in the right to 
assume that if a Hindu husband did not give his widow express liberty 
to ro-raarry in his Will, he left his property to her on tho understanding 
that she would not re-marry. But it is a question whether tho time h;ig 
nob now come, to make tho legal presumption run the otlier way. This 
would be effected by enacting that, unless a Hindu husband left his 
property to his widow on the express condition of her perpetual 
celibacy, sho should not, by re-marriage, forfeit the intcre.‘?t conveyed 
to her by the Will. The measure should apply only to Wills mado 
after the law w’as fully known to the Hindu community, and the rights 
of reversioners would have to be considered. In any case tho Act w’ould 
only deal wdth the class of interest conveyed to the widow by the Will; 
and subject to the limitations placed by tlie Will on that interest.” 

Sir W. W. Hunter mentions tho following opinion held by the 
Bombay Government: 


“ While this presumption would apply to both moveable and im¬ 
moveable property, the Bombay Government points out a more partial 
but a more immediate remedy. In parts of India where a widow ha.s 
an absolute power of disposal in moveable property inherited from her 
husband, it thinks it reasonable to exempt that property from forfeiture 
by reason solely of her re-marriago. The Bombay Government seems to 
hold that as tho Hindu law gives her tho right to alienate such property 
in any way, sho should not lose her right by alienating it in one 
particular way, namely, by re*marriage-” 
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^ernmenfc of India, in reviewing Mr. Malabari’s propbsnn 
^opinions he collected, made the following remarks : 

“5. Of the suggestions made in the course of the voluminous corres¬ 
pondence quoted in the preamble, the only two which do not seem to 
the Government of India to be open to serious objection on ground of 
principle are (I) the amendment of Section 2 of Act XV- of 1856 as to 
the forfeiture of property of a widow on re-marriage; and (2) the 
supply of machinery by which a Hindu widow, who fails to obtain the 
consent of her caste fellows to her re-marriage, may nevertheless marry 
without renouncing her religion. 

“ But although there is much to be said in favour of each of these 
suggestions, the Governor-General in Council, as at present advised, 
would prefer not to interfere, even to the limited extent proposed, by 
legislative action until sufficient proof is forthcoming that legislation 
is required to meet a serious practical evil, and that such legislation 
has been asked for by a section, important in influence or number, of 
the Hindu community itself.” p. 2. 


Eemedies within the Power op the People. 

It may be said that even legislative measures come under 
this head, such as the prohibition of early marriage; but it will 
be limited to proposals which may at once be carried out by any 
family so disposed. 

1. There should be sorrow for past injustice and cruelty.— 

Most Hindus think that the present treatment of widows is 
according to the Shastras, and that they have no grounds of 
complaint. A Madras M. A. lately said, ^'I admit that the 
lot of our widows is far from an enviable one, but I deny that 
my countrymen and women as a class do anything to make it 
more unhappy than it need be.” There is an English proverb, 

What is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” Men 
and women ought to be treated alike. It is a maxim of the 
highest authority in morals, Do to others as you would wish 
them to do to you.” A Hindu Lady” thus states the case : 

I entreat my countrymen to judge of the miseries of widows by 
transferring the same penalties to men. Suppose it had been enacted 
that when a man lost his wife he should continue celibate, live on 
coarso faro, be tabooed from society, should continue to wear mourning 
weeds for the remainder of his life, and practise whether he would 
or no, never-ending austerities ! In short, if widowers were subjected 
to the same hard lot as the widows, I ask, would my countrymen not 
have long since revolted against such inhuman treatment? Can 
there be any sliadow of a doubt that they would have torn these 
Draconian statutes to tatters, and indignantly repudiated the claim of 
the barbarous Maim and his crow to impose such vicious yoke upon 
them ? But if men, with their better physique and greater enlightenment, 
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\^me to.tolerate a slavish yoke like this, is it decent, is it 
ike poor helpless ignoi’ant women the victims of a system th 
of which has not disgraced any civilised society 



It has been asked why should such a cruel treatment o£ widows, 
so different from that of the early Aryans, have arisen among 
the Hindus ? The answer must be sought in the perversion of 
the natural feelings of man, in the absolute power which a corrupt 
priesthood gained over a superstitious people, playing into the 
hands of masculine egotism, by forging religious sanctions for 
the tendency of the strongest to oppress the weaker.^t Principal 
Caird justly says that ^^The worst of all wrongs to humanity is 
to hallow evil by the authority and sanction of religion.^' 

True sorrow for past misdeeds is always followed by reform¬ 
ation. Some of the ways in which this should be shown will be 
noticed, 

2. Iiond wailings at death, should be discouraged. —Sir Madhava 
Pow says ; Upon the occurrence of widowhood, prevent or dis¬ 
courage too many visits of condolence attended with loud wailings, 
which only increase grief, instead of assuaging it.’^ 

3. The use of any unkind words or epithets should be guarded 
against. —Sir Madhava How says : “ Forget not for a moment that 
a widow is a most unfortunate being, and always deserves the 
utmost compassion. Let her have the benefit of your kindest 
words and deeds. Let her be ever treated with every respect 
and regard. Let her not suffer from y'ou an unkind look, tone, 
word or even gesture.^’ 

Hindus often charge a widow with her husband^a death ; bo 
has been taken away from her to punish her sin in a former birth ; 
the younger she is, the greater sinner she must have been to 
be overtaken so soon ; and her accusations are proportionally 
malignant. Her sin must bo expiated by a life of penance. 

A thief, to screen himself, will often try to accuse an innocent 
person. In the case of child-widows, it is the parents who are 
to blame. If they had not married their daughter till she was 
fully grown, she would not have been a widow. 

There is no proof that we existed before; there are many 
reasons against such an assertion. 

The extensive Indian vocabulary of abuse contains several terms 
fitted to wound the fc'clings of a widow. She has enough 
to bear without beiug contemptuously reminded of her sad con¬ 
dition. 

4. Shaving the head or even cropping the hair, &c. should be 
discontinued. —Long hair is a woman’s glory; why should her 


* The Indian Mo fur 1SS5, p. 587. 
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be needlessly increased by being deprived of 
^d, however, that a plain dress is becoming in a widow, 
at least for a time. 

It is the custom to take off the widow’s jewels. Sir Madhava 
How says: If the poor widow is to be divested of anything 
dear to her, let your sympathy delay the thing as long as possible, 
especially if she is young/^ 

The object of some ol: the Hindu practices is to render widows 
less an object of temptation, but their chastity may be secured 
in other ways less objectionable. 

5. The Ekadasi fasts should be given up.— There is no more rea¬ 
son why the widow should fast than the widower. It is right that 
.. she should be temperate in eating, for fulness ot bread” is an incen¬ 
tive to lust. But this does not require the Hindu severity. 


6. Widows should be treated justly.— Mr. MulHck says that the 
widow is often made the victim of fraud and chicanery.” Sir 
Madhava Row says ; “ Let not a pie of her money or a particle of 
her jewellery be misappropriated. Protect her against fraud and 
deception from any quarter. Neither yourself nor any member of 
your family should borrow anything from her, lest it should not be 
returned, and she be too delicate in feeling to ask for its return.” 

7. Widows should be treated with kindness.— Sir Madhava Row 
makes the following suggestions under this head : 


Give her for shelter a quiet dry and healthy quarter of the house. 
It must not be too near a drain, privy, bath-room or cattle-shed. Give 
her sufficient simple food, and also sufficient simple clean cloths. If she 
fall sick, arrange kindly for her comfort and medical treatment. 

Give her a small monthly allowance for trifling contingencies, and also 
for purposes of religion and charity. Ungrudgingly allow her to visit her 
parents, brothers, and sisters. Let her freely mix with the other members 
of the family and partake of their comforts and pleasures as far as may 
be. If they go out for any temple festival or other diversion, let her also 
be one of the party. Let her be associated in any general consultations 
wliich take place in the family. If she is at all elderly, sbo will be able 
to afford many useful suggestions.” 


8. Widows should be taught to read and supplied with suitable 
books.— Good books are the best companions in solitude. They 
would help to remove the feeling of loneliuesa, furnish employment, 
and stimulate to noble conduct. 

9. Young widows should he allowed to marry.— There are cases 
of men of forty years of age marrying girls of eight, whereas if they 
took a widow they would have a wife able to be a helpmeet. 

10. Pitting employment should be provided for them.- The 

Jndut)i A[e.ssf!,H/er remarks of tho widowGive her hoiiost 

aud useful work, .work that would ennoble her soul and give her a 
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existence, and tliere will be less complaint abouF'ber 
) 

"'somTof tlie ways in wbicli they may be employed will be men- 

tioned. i • • n 

1. Domestic Duties.—In tlie great majority of cases this is nil 
that can be expected of them. Already they do good service in this 
way in their respective families. Sir Madhava lluw thns describes 
their work and the benefits resulting from it: 

“ How the widows should be treated has been already stated. If properly 
treated, they generally prove extremely useful in the domestic sphere : 
BO much so, that every family would find its comfort and convenience 
increased by having some related widow under its protection, hrorna 
sense of obligation, she is ever anxious to make herself useful. Her useful 
services may be roughly enumerated. She faithfully watches house and 
property in the absence of the other members* She caretully and 
affectionately brings up the children. She attends to the children, and 
indeed, others of the family during sickness. She attends to the store¬ 
room and also to the dairy. She looks after the cleanliness and 
sanitation of the house. She occasionally cooks for the family. She 
prepares and preserves the pickles required. She renders geneirJ 
assistance to the wife, specially in her toilet. She attends to the guests, 
and assists in religions ceremonies. She occasionally grinds or pounds 
corn : lays out grains for drying in the sun. She makes cakes on festive 
occasions. She is almost indispensable on occasions of childbirth. In 
all these respects, no paid servant could ever render so much good and 
faithful service. By such services she abundantly repays her protector 
for tho small cost of her protection. By protecting widows, therefore, 
yon will please God and benefit yourself.”* 

2. Employment as Teachers .—Considering the great want of 
teachers fur girls’ schools, it has been proposed that widows slioiiM 
bo utilised in this way. Pandita Ramabhai hopes to establish on 
Institution partly for their training as teachers. Mr. S. Rainasawmy 
jMudaliar, M.A., B.L., in a paper lately read before the ISIadras Branch 
of the National Indian Association, remarked : 


“ There is especially one class of women whose sympathies I wish fo 
enlist in the cause of higher education. I mean Hindu widows. As a 
class they enjoy more leisure and freedom than married women. When 
they have no children to take care of, there is nothing to prevent them 
from devoting themselves to tho great cause of education. Shall we not 
be conferring an inestimable boon on them by ojicning to them a new 
world of innocent pleasure, which, while it adds to the wealth of thoir 
enjoyment, contributes also materially to the welfare of tho country ? I 
think that every endeavour should bo made to induce them to educate 
themselves and to qualify themselves in those professions where there is 
so much opening for them and for some of which they are peculiarly 
fitted—1 mean tlic profc.ssion of lady tcnchor.s, doctors, nnr.si^ 

“ * Mtidras TLiu’.', October IfiLl, ISsS. 
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given woman as a class a sweet voice and fine ear. irtiie^ 
proper training, they become excellent teachers of music to young 
girls. Similarly, after a little training, teach them stitching, cooking, and 
the various other accomplishments which it is necessaiy for young girls 
to learn. The requisite training can be given in the institution I have 
mentioned above. Every encouragement and facility should be given to 
them to join the institutiofli by the offer of scholarships and other similar 
inducements. It is the absence of such facilities and false sentiment 
which stand in the way of their turning their minds to such nseful 
occupations. We must try our best to overcome both.” 


Sir Alfred Croft, Director of Public Instruction in Bengal, at a 
home meeting of the Association, thus gave his experience : 

“ We have also tried to utilise Hindu widows. We should rejoice if 
wo could do anything to alleviate their lot; but women who become 
widows at a mature age, and possibly after a life spent in ignorance of 
letters, do not furnish promising material for the supply of teachers. It 
is, in fact* a hopeless task to convert any class of p» sons wholesale into 
teachers merely because they command our sympathy. We have tried 
these plans and other plans too, but all our efforts have practically failed, 
partly because a professional teacher requires to have a long and early 
training and a special aptitude for the work, and partly, I may say chiefly, 
for another reason. It is that the idea, of an independent career for 
women is as yet unfamiliar to the Indian mind. We must live in the hope 
that the idea will become more familiar as time goes on and civilization 
advances. We must go on educating as many girls as we can, in the hope 
that, as education spreads, there may spring up an effective demand for 
female teachers, and in the further hope that, in the varied circumstances 
of native life and society, there may be found an increasing number of 
young women willing to take the position of teachers and keep up a 
supply equal to the demand.”* 

Sir A. Croft^s remarks are true that it is '^hopeless to con¬ 
vert any class of persons wholesale into teachers merely because 
they command .our sympathyalso that ignorant widows of a 
mature age do not furnish a promising material for the supply 
of teachers.*^ Still, among the many millions of widows some 
may be found who can be utilised in the way proposed. At the 
census of 1881, the number of male teachers was 160,350, and 
they have since considerably increased. The number of female 
teachers was 4,345. Connected with the families of the teachers 
there must be a considerable number of widows, some of them 
young enough to be trained. Such might be employed in the 
same town or village, residing with the male teachers. 

There are three essentials to success. 1. The widow should 
bear a good character. 2. She should be fit for her work. 3. Slio 
should have a home among relatious who would take care of her. 

* Indian Mafjazihc, J88G, pp. 178, 170. 
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esteacliers, the families of Goveimment servants of cli&^ent 
and respectable private persons might be rendered available 
for the supply of suitable candidates. 

It is true that some past attempts have failed; but this arose 
from a wrong selection and want of proper care. With judgment, 
the difficulties may be overcome, and every year will increase the 
supply of educated widows. The experiment about to be made 
by Ramabai will bo watched with interest. 

3, Employment .as midwives, nurses, Trained midwives 

are greatly needed. They would prevent much suffering, and 
save many thousand lives every year both of.women and children. 
Some widows who are too old or otherwise unfit to become teachers, 
might be utilised in this manner. 

According to Hindu ideas, a woman in child-birth is impure, 
and probably only widows of low caste would accept the employ¬ 
ment. 

With the extension of Lady Dufferin’s scheme, there will bo 
increased facilities for the training of such persons. 

11. Widows should have the comfort of true religion—Hinduism 
teaches the poor widow that her sufferings are on account of her 
sins in a former birth, and dooms her to life-long misery. On 
the other hand, Christianity teaches that she did not exist pre¬ 
viously, and that God reveals Himself as the Husband of the 
widow, the Father of the fatherless‘‘Let thy widows trust 
in me,” is His gracious invitation. 

One would suppose that such glad tidings to widows would 
be joyfully received; but generally it will be far otherwise. Man 
is naturally proud; he wishes to merit heaven by his own supposed 
good works. Undoubtedly many Hindu widows think that they 
have acquired a stock of merit which will secure to them happiness 
in another world. Still, there are some who will listen, and every 
means should be employed to make known to them the truth. 


CONCLUDING REVIEW. 


Claims of Women.—It was well said at a meeting in Calcutta : 
“ There is no hand so gentle as a woman’s hand, no eye so obser¬ 
vant, no foot so soft, no ear so wakeful, no head more unselfishly 
thoughtful, no heart more unceasingly loving, no life more devoted 
than woman’s.” 

Gratitude and duty should impel men, in their turn, to do all 
they can for women. Mauu, perhaps knowing that these motives 
would have little force with the men he had to deal with, appealed 
to their self-interest. Even on this low ground alone, the improve¬ 
ment of women should be zealously sought. 
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i:^yeasoDs may be urged : 


have healthy homes, —Sickness is a great drawbci^ to 
ImppMess iu many ways. There is tlie expense of doctors, otlier 
things must be neglected to attend to the patients, the mind is 
kept auxious, and death may follow, taking away a beloved sou, it 
may be only one of the family. Why do so many educated Hindus 
die of diabetes and carbuncle after little more than middle age ? If 
Hindu mothers observed the laws of bealth, instead of trusting 
to charms, and ceremonies, mpre than half the sickness in families 
might be prevented, and several years added to the average life. 

2. To have well-trained children. —Parents make great sacri¬ 
fices for their children. With what care do they watch over 
them night and day when they are feeble, helpless infants! How 
readily they give up their rest, their comfort, their pleasures 
for the sake of their children; how they toil aud save to provide 
fpr all their wants! Sometimes, however, they are repaid with 
ingratitude. Sharper than a. serpent^s tooth it is to have a 
thankless child.^^ A father may be rich and prosperous j but 
an ungrateful, wicked son will cast a dark shadow over all. On 
the other hand, affectionate well-behaved children supply the 
want of riches and sweeten the cup of affliction. The future life 
of children depends mainly on their training. Spoilt, petted 
children are always the most disobedient, the most ungrateful. 
No home can be truly happy where the children are not properly 
brought up, and this rests chiefly with the mother. 

3. To render political reform of real value. —It is changes of 
this kind which now mainly absorb the attention of educated 
Hindus. The following caution by the most active member of 
the National Congresses should carry great weight with them. 
Mr. A. O. Hume says in a letter to Mr. Malabari: 

“Nations in the long run always get precisely as good a Government 
as they deserve, aud no nominal political enfranchisement will in practice 
prove more than a change of evils unless such an advance has simultane¬ 
ously or antecedently been made along all those other lines os shall 
render the country qnalifled to assimilate its improved political status-” 

“ Political reformers of all sliades of opinion should never forget that 
unless the elevation of tho female element of the nation proceeds part 
passu (with an equal pace) with their work, all their labour for tho politi¬ 
cal enfranchisement of the country will prove vain.”* 

The Lucknowtruly says: Political progress is but a 
house built on sand, unless it is based upon a high morality and 
developed social institutions.” 

Essentials to Puogbess. —These may be summed up under two 
heads: 


h foni Marriage, pp, 71, 73. 
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ifoveruittent Co-operation.—The Hon. Mr. Justice Scott, of 
ombay High Court, says in a letter to Mr. Malabari : 

^ “ If you wait till individual Hindus take up and carry through, 
single handed, without any outside aid, any great change in their sowal 
system, you will realise the fable of the countryman who sat by the river 
bank and waited for the stream to run dry before he crossed over to the 
other side. It is not in human nature to expect great changes to bo 
effected in a society by its own members, when the advocates of change 
have to face family estrangement, social ostracism and caste excommuni¬ 
cation as a probable result of their efforts. You must in such circum¬ 
stances take some middle course. Mr. Melvill suggests a mod^^s operandi. 

‘ A few representatives of each caste,’ he says, ‘ must take the lead.’ I 
fully endorse that view; but I would add that the action these leaders 
must take, is not on the lines of purely internal reform, but rather 
in favour of internal reform backed by a very moderate amount of 
Government interference.”* 


Eao Bahadur G. H. Deshmukh, late Member of the Legislative 
Council, Bombay, expresses a similar opinion : 

‘‘ It has become a point of honour in Hindu society, to keep widows 
unmarried Those that keep their widows in this state are considered 
of the highest and purest caste. Within these fifty years many lower 
castes havo given up rc-marriage simply to approach the Brahmins No 
retorm can bo carried out unless some political influence is brou^^ht 
to bear upon it. The history of the world shows this very cloarly ""if 
stepped in and prohibited suttee, infanticide, suicide, 
to this Siy seen these cruel spectacles 

2. Enlightened Public Opinion.—-This is the chief element, for 
it would secure the former without which also it would be of little 
value. The late Sir M. Melvill says : 

“Even if the law should declare that no girl under twelve should be a 
wife, nor consequently a widow, it docs not follow that the society in 
which the girls live will not treat them as widows for the purpose of 
re-marriage. The priests may go through the same ceremonies as now, 
and attach to them the same efficacy. The law may say that these 
ceremonies constitute only a betrothal; but the priest may say that they 
constitute a marriage, religiously, if not legally, binding; and that 
tlio girl IS really a widow, and cannot bo re-married. Unless the 
influence of the priests bo shaken, the girl may be treated as a widow 
whatever the law may 6ay.”t * 

With regard to deferred marriage the Hon. K. T. Telani? of 
Bombay, remarks ; 

“ The man who wishes to initiate this i-oform finds his difficulties 
n either in the Stuastia3,jvhich are only imperfectly if at all understood, 

# Info.nf Marria-jc,!);. p. 17. f 
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/caste, which, as such, has not claimed to exercise jurist 
^'th^ ^atter, but in those nearest and dearest to him, in his family 
and among his relations. To many of them the new departure is dis¬ 
tasteful, first, because it is a new departure ; secondly, because it is look¬ 
ed upon as calculated to defer the enjoyment of the great blessing of 
having a son ; and thirdly, though this perhaps only to a small extent, 
because it is calculated to interfere with the eclat of the celebration of 
the ‘ second marriage!’ These are the real difficulties in the way of 
reform.’'* 

Means of Enlightening Fnhlic Opinion. 


The following may be mentioned : 

1. Education.—This powerful agency has, in general, not been 
utilized as it ought to be. It has often been simply literary, ap¬ 
parently without a thought that it ought and might contribute 
very considerably to the material and moral progress of the people. 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt, when Inspector of Schools in Bengal, wrote : 

“ I would ask why should Greeshchunder Chuckerbutty be expected 
to know ‘ what circumstances enabled Shakespere to exhibit an accurate 
knowledge of Greek Mythology,’ or ‘ in what respect the dramatic com¬ 
positions called ‘ Mysteries’ differ from those called ‘ Moralities,’ and other 
facts of a like nature ? On the other hand, it is of very great import¬ 
ance, that he should see clearly the danger of living with an open sewer 
running under the lower floor of his house, or the cruelty of marrying 
his children at an immature age, or the impolicy of exhausting the soil 
of his fields by the disregard of important principles in chemistry : and 
it is very important that his mind should comprehend the sublimity and 
beauty of the laws by which his own body and every thing around him 
are governed ; and that his heart should, if possible, be awakened to the 
great facts and conclusions of Natural Theology.”t 

It is admitted that some changes for the better have been made 
since the above word^ were written; but much yet remain to be 
done. 

From the earliest stage to the highest, the moral elevation of 
those under instruction should be kept in view. 

Importance of School Books. —It has been remarked, Whatever 
you vjould put into the life of a natio7i, put into its schools.^^ One of 
the most effectual modes of accomplishing this is to put it into the 
School Books. They are read by the children when the memory is 
quick and retentive. Impressions are then produced which remain 
through life. Dr. Duff says :— 

“‘Give me,’ says one, ‘the songs of a country, and I will let any 
one else make the laws of it.’ ‘ Give me,’ says another, ‘ the school books 
of a countiy, and 1 will let an}' one else make both its songs and 
its laws!’” 

* Infant M'lrriagey S‘c. p. 62. 

f liengal Tublic Iiibtructioii Kopoi t, 1860-67, Ap. A., pp. 2, 3. 
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t^lligent teacher, if compelled to use inferior class 
I up largely for their deficiencies by oral instruction. In 
India, however, except in a few superior schools, as has been well 
observed, the book is every thing, for the master cannot supply 
what it fails to give.^^ 

But even in the case of the best teachers, it is a great advantage 
to have good text-books. Oral iustructiou must be limited, and if 
the pupils can read as well as hear, the lessons will be doubly 
impressed upon the mind. 

Need of Adaptation ,—When Lord Northbrook and Sir George 
Campbell, intelligent, thoughtful men, visited certain schools in 
India, few things struck them more forcibly than the want of 
adaptation in the text-books to the country. Teachers from Scot¬ 
land introduced the text-books used at home, apparently without 
considering that books suitable for Christian children in the North 
Temperate Zone, were not adapted for the use of Hindu children 
in the Torrid Zone. As well might a farmer sow the same seed on 
the burning plains of the Carnatic as within sight of the Grampians. 

There are three great objections to the use of Home Books in 
this country: 

1. They are not intellectually adapted to India ,—"\\nhile lessons 
on such subjects as the Eobin-redbreast, crossing sweepers, &c., 
are very appropriate for children in Britain, it is manifest that 
they are not suited to beginners in this country. 

The Eeport of the Education Commission has the following 
remarks on the use of such books in India: 


“ Adapted or unadapted, the books that are most suitable, because con¬ 
veying the most familiar ideas, to English children, are most unsuitable 
to natives of India. Though often compelled to read about such things, 
the Indian learner knows nothing of hedge-rows, birds-nesting, hay¬ 
making, being naughty, and standing in a corner.’’ p. 346. 

Advanced students should be made to understand such allusions, 
but they are out of place in elementary School books. 

But there are more serious objections to their use. 

2. Horae Headers are not fitted to counteract the social and moral 
evils under tvhich India groans .—The tendency to run into debt, 
neglect of female education, early marriages, the cruel treatment of 
widows, caste, &c., are crying evils, not one of which is alluded to 
in books published in England ; but which can be exposed in books 
prepared specially for India. 

3. Home Headers are not adapted in a religious point of viciv.’-^ 

It is true that Government Schools profess to be conducted on 

the principle of perfect religious neutralitybut this does nob 
apply to Mission and Aided Schools, which are free to give relig¬ 
ious instruction. 
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of the largest Mission Schools in India, home Readers/^ 
pure and simple, are used. As a general rule, school books pre¬ 
pared in India are on home models. In the colleges English 
literature is studied, which necessarily has no direct bearing upon 
social reform in India. In some cases vernacular books, abominably 
filthy, have been prescribed for University examinations on account 
of their literary merits. Occasionally even the English selections 
have been objected to on moral grounds. The Madras University 
requires this year as one of its subjects Shakspere^s King John, the 
first act of which is very unsuitable for study by young men and 
women. The same complaint was made of one of the Calcutta 
University selections. The Epij^hany recommends the preparation 
of a Moral Text-Book for University Syndicates ! 

Professor Darmesteter thus condemns the result of the present 
system ; 


“How the educational influence of England has proved superficial 
and has failed to touch the moral fibres is evidenced by the movement 
all political and no way social, that it has produced.” 


This language is too strong; but it contains a large amount of 
truth. The seed has not been sown, and consequently the fruit is 
wanting. The education has been largely literary, without re¬ 
ference to the circumstances of Indian students or bearing on their 
moral character. 

Certain social customs may bo considered as trenching on 
relio-ion; but there are others the evils of which might be pointed 
out°in books for schools of all classes; e. g., want of thrift, the 
tendency to run into debt, marriage expenses, &c. There Ss«|iso 
no objection to urging one of the most important reforms—female 
education. This might begin in the Primer by a sentence like, 
“ Girls should go to school as well as boys,^^ and be enlarged upon 
more and more in subsequent Readers.’^ 

Social reform might occupy a prominent place in the Moral Text- 
Books which have been proposed for Schools and Colleges. 

University Frizes. —Mr. Loo Warner, while condemning Mr. 
Malabari’s proposal with reference to the Universities, made the 
following suggestion ; 

“ I SCO no reason why tho University should not accept an endowment 
for founding a prize for tho best essay on the subject of Hindu customs, 
matrimonial and others.”* 


Wealthy Indians, interested in the cause, could in few ways help 
on tho movement more than by endowments for such a purpose. It 
would secure the attention of some of the most promising students 
being turned to the subject for generations to come. 

* Infant MarrioQe, p. 60. 
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^ Q^^eraiion of Teachers and Professors .—It was the warm interest 
ofprofcsQors, like Dr. Reid, which kindled the enthusiasm for 
female education displayed in 1849 by the students of the Elphin- 
stone Institution, Bombay (See page 21). Similar zeal would 
greatly help on the movement at present. 

Teachers may show their interest in social reform by using school 
books in which it forms some of the lessons, and by oral teaching. 
Pupils should be urged to get their sisters to attend school, or, if 
that is not practicable, to teach them at home. On various points, 
essays might be written, and they might form topics for discussion. 

Mr. Chandavarkar, addressing Bombay students, said that he 
looked upon them as the rising hopes of the country, looked up to 
them more than to any one else for the light and the life of which 
India stands in great need now, and of which India would stand in 
all the greater need in the days to come.’^ 

Whether those now under training will become a power for good, 
depends much upon their teachers and professors. Their pupils 
will, in some measure, imbibe their spirit. 

The Press. —The Fourth Estate^^ is a growing power in India. 
In 1835 there were only six Native Papers in India, and these in 
no way political.^^ Their number now must be nearly 500. 

A.S might be expected, the Indian Press, to a large extent, reflects 
Native Public Opinion.’^ A few journals advocate social reform 
and express enlightened view. Many confine themselves largely 
to politics. Professor Darmesteter says : 

“ The politicians of India are like those of other countries; the 
supremo object of politics is not reform, but only a place in the budget. 
...Now India asks for an Indian parliament, for admission into the higher 
ranks of the Civil Service,for all such reforms as interest a small clique 
or a small body of the elitey call it by any name you like.”* 


Other papers, like Eminent Hindu Gentlemen’^ in Calcutta, 
seek to defend everything national. 

The Suhodha Patriha has the following remarks on such conduct: 


“ What else there can it be but a false .semblance of patriotism which 
should require of us to throw the veil over every iniquity that may bo 
committed by natives and hold the fiercest light of criticism to the 
slightest delinquency on the part of European officers of Government ? 
Rather one would think there is a clear duty laid upon all who care 
for the progress of the people to expose the faults and shortcomings of 
their countrymen as well as all glaring instances of misconduct that may 
fall under their observation. In this way alone, is it possible to tako 
any effectual measures against their prevalence. Which then is true 
patriotism and which is false ? 2%tli Oct. 1888. 

♦ Prefaco to Loiters ou India. 
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from Sir Madhava Bow on tlie title page 
ucr^itfndered by Indian editors, and their strength should be given 
to free their country from the self-inflicted, or self-accepted, 
or self-created, and therefore avoidable evils'" from which it sufEers. 
Instead of urging the people to ''self-help," many papers simply 
lay the blame of every thing at the door of the British (xovernmeuL 

It is satisfactory that there is, on the whole, an improvement. 
No journal would now be established, like the Ghandrika, to sup¬ 
port widow-burning. With the diffusion of enlightened views, 
the press will become one of the most potent instruments for 
promoting social reform. 

The Anglo-Indian papers treat chiefly of politics and material 
progress; but help is occasionally given to social reform. As a 
rule, much more might be done to aid the movement. 

General Literature. —Besides educational works and the press, a 
free use should be made of literature in every form; as leaflets, 
tracts, tales, learned treatises, prose and poetry. Though the 
influence of books is generally much less than that of the voice, 
they have the advantage of being able to be multiplied indefinitely* 
They can reach lonely stations where no lecturer is ever heard; 
they can penetrate the recesses of the Zenana. They are helpful 
to other agencies, preserving or deepening impressions which have 
otherwise been produced. 

Much might be done to improve the condition of women by scatter¬ 
ing broadcast over the country pithy papers on various points, 
as has been done in the case of the National Congress. Beformers, 
with the requisite means, should take up this work. 

Lectures.— -These may be very useful. ^ The audience generally 
consists of persons already more or less interested in the subject, 
and the seed falls, in some measure, on a prepared soil, and may 
fructify. They are an excellent mode of beginning a movement in 

any place. . , i 

Associations.— “ Union is strength.” When it is desirable in 
Eiio-land to influence public opinion on some important question 
or to benefit a particular class of the community, one of tho first 
steps taken is to form a society for the purpose. Already several 
Associations have been formed in India for Widow Marriage, and 
for Social Reform generally. Their number ought to be multiplied 
indefinitely. Every town in tho country, every large village, should 
have its organization. It taken up by even one zealous man, 
he would find persons to join him. ^ -i .i 

Hides of jissociiitions .—It is an important question whether 
Societies should confine themselves to one main object or deal with 
all of a kindred character. Each plan has its advantages and dis¬ 
advantages. The decision must bo determined partly by the cir¬ 
cumstances of eacb place. In a large city it may be possible o 
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6ienfc reformers to work two or three associations; in^i^ 
general society may be the best arrangement. The princi¬ 
pal objects might bo somewhat ais follows : 

1. The promotion of Female Education by aiding in the estab¬ 
lishment of girls^ schools and encouraging home teaching. 

2. Keform in Marriage Customs ; e. g., regulating the age, ex¬ 
penses on betrothal and wedding, dowry, intermarriage between 
classes closely allied, and the suppression of any objectionable 
customs. 

3. The improvement of the condition of Widows. 

4. The discouragement of Nautches and other customs prejudi¬ 
cial to social purity. ^ 

5. The promotion of greater friendly intercourse between 
different classes of the community. 

6. The delivery of lectures, the circulation of papers on social 
reform, petitioning Government, &c. 

Arrangements might be made for a monthly lecture or address. 

In J3ugland petitions to Parliament are one of the chief ways of 
indicating public opinion. In India the danger is lest Reactionists 
should get up counter-petitions with a much larger number of 
signatures. 


Mr. Malfibari suggests as one object “the curtailment of es- 
pen sea on foolish customs, particularly caste dinners.'^ 

'i'he notions of the people about charity require to be corrected. 
Much of the money given in this way goes simply to the encour- 
Hgemeut of idleness and vice. 


Pledges.—In several Hindu Societies which have been formed 
members gave pledges not to marry their daughters under a certain 
age ; but it was generally found that when the time came for tliem 
^ bo carried into practical effect, they were broken. The Hon 
K. T. Telang says : 


A ‘ pledge’ would probably succeed in driving away people from tlio 
association rather than in attracting thorn to it. Tlie object of the as¬ 
sociation should be, I think, to familiai-ize the people with the evils of 
tlie prevailing system, and to help anybody, be he a member or not 
^vho 18 ready and willing to break through the system himself ]f the 
members themselves break through it, well and good; the success of tlie 
dissociation will bo greater, more rapid, and more complete than in the 
other alternative. But I don’t think the success should be imperilled in 
Advance, as it will be if a ‘ pledge’ is insisted on, wbich by the liypotliesis 
We are not prepared practically to redeem. I must add, too, that I liavo 
Dot much faith in the operative character of pledges of this sort.”* 

Ladies' Asfociaiioiis. —In England and America ladies are some 
^the most energetic workers of Societies . A small beginning has 

* Infant Marnatjc, 
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'/n niado iu ludia. Tlie Brahmos of Calcutta have Ladies^ 
OcTations. Mr. S. Ramasawmy Miidaliar, m.a., b.l., suggests that 
the work of female education should be intrusted to Committees 
consisting solely of European and Native ladies.’’ He adds : 

“ Bat as a sine qua non for' the Hindu 'ladies taking any interest in 
the work of these committees, the discussion should take place in the. 
vernaculars. Arrangements should also be made for the inspection of 
schools under their management by those committees from time to time. 

I confess that Hindu ladies will not be of any great service in the 
beginning in carrying on the read work of the committees, but I have no 
hesitation in saying that what is wanting in this direction will not only 
soon be made up, but from the beginning the gains in other directions 
will be immense, and women taking an interest in the work will be of’in¬ 
calculable service in spreading female education in Southern India.”* 

The Bangalore Sjpectator shows what may be done ever by one 


person. 

“ We are glad to hear that the Home organization for the Education 
of Hindu ladies is working satisfactorily. This evening all the* lady 
pupils will as.sernble at Rugby Hall, the residence of the Hon. Justice T. R. 
A. Thumboo Chettiyar at the invitation of Mrs. Thumboo Chettygaru. 
The educated and enlightened Native ladies of Mrs. Thumboo Chottygaru’s 
position and social standing must take the lead in encouraging female 
education in this country. Mrs. Thumboo Chettygaru deserves great 
praise for the worthy example she has set in bringing together her educa¬ 
ted sisters to meet several European ladies at her residence, so that they 
may be mutually benefited by appreciating the value and usefulness 
of education.” 


Personal Example. —It is a very old maxim, that Example is 
better than precept.” Homer said more than 2000 years ago, Nor 
bo thou a mere talker of words, but a . doer of actions.” Tho 
Bengalis have a proverb In words monntsiin-like; iu deeds 
mustard-seed'like.” Mr. P. C. Mozumdar said in Calcutta | ''Now, 
wdien our women are in this condition to go and utter orations and 
then rest in peace under a soothing sense of self-complaisance must 
bespeak much equanimity of mind and conscience ; but whether it 
bespeaks sufficient manliness is quite another question.” Dr. 
Miller gave the following advice to the young men of Madras : 
" The educated Hindus should not forget that fine discussions and 
clco-ant speeches, and long orating, would not help them a bit 
towards removing the great evils of enforced widowhood and infant 
marriage. There must be action and self-denial.” 

The following are gradual stages of individual action : 

1 . lUfn^lng io join in loycottin)/* reformers .— It is to be re¬ 
gretted that there are educated Hindus who have not yet reached 

• Indian Moaazine, 1888. p. 4S4. 
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dflis low mark oE progress. Mr. H. J. S. Cotton says of somo 
in Bengal witli regard to caste : 


“ N’evertheless the institution is as powerful among those who dis¬ 
regard many of its rules as it was with their fathers who rigidly observ¬ 
ed them all. They find it as hard to bear excommunication themselves, 
and are as disposed to inflict that punishment upon wrongdoers of their 
community, as was the case with their ancestors in the past.”* 


2. By countenancing reformers. —This may be done in various 
ways : by joining associations, attending meetings, contributing 
towards the expense of reform movements, presence at widow 
marriage.s, friendly intercourse with reformers, &c. 

3. By refusing to attend infant marriages, nautch parties, — 
The Hon. K. T. Telang says : 


“ One practical mode in which it will be in the power of all of them to 
do so is to decline to attend any of the tamashas which are taking place 
so frequently in Bombay, and on occasions in the mofussil also, ‘ in 
honour of’ the weddings of little children. This will be one practical 
method of discountenancing the present mischievous system. And its 
effects will not, I am persuaded, be quite insignificant.”t 

Mr. Telang referred specially to officers of Government; but the 
duty applies to all. If Europeans in high position set the example, 
the influence would be considerable. 


4. By the following measures in his own family ; 

1. Securing education for all its female members, and providing 
them with wholesome literature. 

2. Gi’adually allowing women to mix irt 8 ociot 3 \ 

3. Postponing the marriage of his daughters till they are of 
mature age. 

4. Curtailing marriage expenses, refusing to emplo}' nantuh 
girls, and forbidding the use of obscene language or any other 
objectionable customs. 

5. Treating widows with kindness, as suggested at pages 
130-135. 

One groat cause of the poverty of India is the immeii.se sums spent 
on ornaments instead of employing them usefully. Women should 
be taught that the best adoruiug is not gold or pearls or costly 
arra}", but good works. 

Educated men are doubly bound to cany out reform. When 
an orthodox Hindu marries his infant daughter, he supposes that 
he is obeying a religions command. When an educated man does 
so, lie is violating his conscience, and strengthening a pernicious 
custom simpl)' to please the ignorant multitude. 


New India, p. 142. 
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Cad.se of India’s Degradation and the Motive 
Power to raise her. 



As already remarked, tke greatest degradation is to be.uncon¬ 
scious of its existence. The Hon. P. Oheutsal Rao thus describes 
the state of things : 

“ It is a fact that the system of infant marriages and enforced widow¬ 
hood has gained a firm footing in tl»is country, and the generality of 
us liave nearly lost all feeling in the matter. The so-callod orthodox 
portion of the comrnunity and the uneducated classes under their in¬ 
fluence have not only lost all feeling in the matter, but their hearts are 
so much hardened that they even persecute those that endeavour to relieve 
them.”* 

Ho says also: 

“ I confess it has always been a puzzle to me how a system so 
inhuman and so cruel, has found existence in a country remarkable for 
its charities, and among a class of men who have cultivated their 
feelings of kindness to such a nicety that they dread to kill an ant or cut 
open an egg !” 

The Kaiser-i-Hind urged charitable Hindu citizens, who raised 
a cry for mercy to criminals and to the sacred cow during the 
Jubilee holidays, to have mercy on their ghervi pie, that is ' the 
cows at home’ (widowed sisters and daughters) before invoking 
mercy on others. The Indian Spectator adds: 

“The Hindus ought to be the most charitable race on earth, and their 
charity extends to the lowest creature crawling thereon. But custom 
has sadly perverted their instincts. In the most cherished relations of 
life they stick only to the form, regardie.ss of the spirit. They are 
tenderly mindful of disabled horses, bullocks, dogs, monkeys, etc., and 
have regular institutions for their relief. But for the captives at home, 
disabled for life, they have little mercy. In liis heart of hearts the 
ignorant Hindu believes a widow to be a criminal whom it is a sin to 
succour or to countenance,” 27th Feb. 1887. 

Still worse evils than infant marriage and enforced widowhood 
existed in India. Hindu mothers threw their first-born into the 
Ganges to be devoured by crocodiles; sons roasted their mothers 
alive when widowed, as an act of the greatest merit! 

Pandit Iswara Chandra Vidyasagara says: 

“ Custom is the supreme ruler in this country ; Custom is the supreme 
instructor; The rule of Custom is the paramount rule; The precept of 
Custom is the jiaramonnt precept.” 

“ Where mm are void of pity and compassion, of a perception of right 
and wrong, of good and evil, and where men consider the observance 


♦ Indian Magazine, 1880, pp. -130, 431. 
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ms as the highest of duties and the greatest of y: 
try would that women were never born.” 

'ahadur G. H. Deshmukh remarks : 


.47 



The masses still grope in darkness. The}’^ are bound to these cus¬ 
toms and the foolish teachings of their priests. It must not be forgotten 
that priests derive a very large benefit from perpetual widowhood. 
A widow thinks that her misfortunes arise from her not having attended 
to religious duties in former lives, and therefore slie must S^vote her 
time and wealth to pilgrimages and so on. The wealth of most widows 
is devoured by priests.' It is the widows, rich and poor, that maintain 
the priesthood in luxury.”* 

To show the evils of the present system has little influence with 
the orthodox. The llon. M. G. Ranade says : 

“ Mere considerations of expediency or economical calculations of gains 
or losses can never move a community to undertake and carry throucrh 
social reforms, especially with a community like ours, so spell-bound by 
custom and authority. Our people feel, and feel earnestly, that some of 
our social customs are fraught with evil; but as this evil is of a temporal 
character, they think that it does not justify a breach of commands 
divine, for such breach involves a higher penalty. The truth is the 
orthodox society has lost its power of life, it can initiate no reform nor 
sympathise with it.”t 


The people have been taught by their spiritual guides to '"call 
evil good, and good evil; to put darkness for light and light for 
darkness.'' Hinduism is at the root of India's degradation. It 
is this which is responsible for early marriage and enforced widow¬ 
hood. It is this which has sought to keep w'omen and the bulk 
of the population in ig-norance, which has split up the people into 
countless sections, which, in the name of I’eligioiij doomed women 
to a life of infamy, which kindled the i^ati fire. These are all but 
some fruits of the Upas tree which has, for untold ages, been the 
curse of India. It is not sufficient to lop off branches; the root 
must be removed. 

Mere education will not remedy the evils. Graduates and 
undergraduates are now counted by tens of thousands, but last year 
Principal Wordsworth alluded to the learned and venerable 
Dewan of Indore" as fighting almost single-handed his strenuous 
battle against cruel custom aucl perverted erudition." 

The Hon. P. Clieutsal Rao thus states the general feeling 
in Madras : 


“Those that have been benefited by Western Education arc cither 
apathetic or timid. They have yet attained only the .stage of agreeing 
in theory, but not in practice. Edneation lias opened their eyes, but 
not equally so their hearts. I am, however, glad to .say that they do not 

fJvfnni Marriage, ^'c. p. J.'j, 


Infant Marriage, iVc. p. 31 
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against the reformers, although they do not givfl 
help- When I say this, I refer only to the general state of 
^ must admit that there are some educated men who give us 
their active co-operation, while again, on the other hand, there arc others 
who, notwithstanding their high education and University degrees, 
have joined the opposition, and thrown all obstacles iu their power in 
the way of reform 


With many so-called educated men, self-sacrifice is all moon¬ 
shine. 

Mr, Ranade expresses the following opinion : 

^ Our deliberate conviction has grown upon us with every effort that it 
18 only a religious revival that can furnish sufficient moral strength to 
work out the complex social problems which demand our attention... 
Only a religious revival, a revival not of forms, but of sincere earnestness 
which constitutes true religion, can effect the desired end.” 


It is a renovated heart which alone furnishes the necessary 
stimulus^^ to reformers. 

When Christianity was first made known in Europe, the state of 
society, even in the most civilised nations, was most corrupt* Adnlt- 
eiy was n fashionable crime. The power of divorce was extended to 
the wife, and was used so freely that Seneca, Nero's tutor, wrote • 

What woman need now blush at being divorced, when there are 
high-born ladies who count their years by their husbands." A 
single temple to the goddess Venus had a thousand prostitutes for 
its priestesses. 

Even at such a time Christianity had a most elevating influence. 
The late Dr. Kay, formerly of Calcutta, says: 

“ Woman was at once re-instated in her original position as the ‘ help¬ 
mate of man;--no longer his slave or plaything, but his counsellor and 
triend. Her natural meekness and tendcrnes.s, which had so often made 
her the easy prey of tyranny or sensuality were now seen acting in noble 
combination with firmness and energy. She was now found exhibiting an 
earnest appreciation of the loftiest spiritual truth, and supporting by her 
generous sympathy and devoted piety those who had to bear the brunt of 
that fierce cofitest with evil, which was the commencement of the world’s 
regeneration.” 


The conduct of some of them extorted from the heathen orator 
Itibanms the exclamation : O gods of Greece, what women there 

are among these Christians !" 

Dr. Kay thus refers to the influence of Christianity as an evidence 
ot its divine origin : 

“ Let us think only of what meets the eye on the most superficial 
survey of the world; of such facts as these :~-that polygamy has pre- 

* ludiah Magazine, 188G. p. 431. 
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^almost the whole expanse of Asia; that thraughout^ 

5hina and in the greater part of India, female chilfc 
[in infancy ; that in almost every pagan race, ancient or modern, 
fernal^ are given away in marriage without their own consent; that in 
many they are bought and sold in the market; that divorce can in most 
cases be had on easy terms; that not only the Brahman of India, but the 
Polynesian savage, and even the Negro slave of the West Indies, would 
feel themselves degraded, if they allowed their wives to eat with tliem ; 
that intellectual culture, when apart from the sanctifying influences 
of Christianity, has nowhere checked,—has rather precipitated,—the 
derangement of the relation of the sexes to each other;—let these facts 
be duly weighed, and then let us turn to witness the purifying and en¬ 
nobling operation of Christianity on the character of w^oman, raising 
—I vvill not say, to a position of equality wdth man, but to the con¬ 
sciousness of her own proper w^ork as his counseller, fellow'-worker and 
comforter; and who will not admit the supernatural origin of a religion 
which alone has provided means (at once so simple and so profoundly 
efficacious) for subduing ‘ the corruption that is in the world throutrh 
lust ?’ ^ 


“This tender reverence for woman,*’ says another writer, “ is no 
n.ere product.of culture and civilisation, for it was unknown to 

Greece and Rome iu the zenith of their refinement;.it is the 

reflection on earth of that self-devoting love which brought the 
Sou of God down from heaven; it is au echo of those accents 
which, on the hills of Gnlilee and in the streets of Jerusalem, ever 
drew to the Saviour’s side those who needed His love the most.” 

When the women of India accept God's offered mercy through 
Jesus Christ, when their hearts are purified by the indwelling of 
the Holy vSpirit, then wdll they be raised to their true position, 
becoming ministering angels” to all around them, and encouraging 
every good and noble aspiration. The same course would lilso 
raise up among the men the most earnest, perseveiing and success- 
ful reformers. 

The humbling confession must be made that many who are called 
Christians are such only in nnme, and simply bring disgrace on the 
religion they profess; but, taken as a whole, the elevating influence 
of Christianity is apparent. “That power, which not only trans¬ 
formed the Northmen, and Teutons, and Huns, but renovated the 
disorganized society of the old Greek-Roman world, will alone 
enable India to rise and claim her place among the nations of the 
TedeemeeV^ 

Dr. Kay concludes with an appeal to Christian w'omen iu India 
which, iu spirit, may be applied to all : 

“Into what particular channels you would do well to direct your 
^orts, is not for mo to say :—your own minds following the guidance of 
Providence, will tell you better than I can, if only you are earnest in 
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/?<? good. All I would urge on yon is :—Remember ti 
^^4g3&nis land above fifty millions of sisters, capable of acquiring all 
tBe’virtues that adorn the female character, but now held down in igno¬ 
rance, and moral foulness, and superstition. Remember this, and, by 
God’s grace, you may so pass the time of your sojourning here, that, 
whatever else you do or leave undone, at least, your prayers,—your alms, 
—your faith,—your charitable holy .religious lives,—shall ascend as 
a memorial before God, and shall draw down His blessing on India, 
until this spiritual wilderness ‘ rejoice and blossom as the rose.’ ”* 


*The Infiiience of Christianity on the Position and Character of Woman. 
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